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te Hatr sleeping still, I stand among 
in The silvery, trembling sedges, 
mn. And hear the river rolling strong, 
to Through mists that veil its edges, 
ur “Up, Boatman, up! the moments flee 
gs As on the bank I shiver ; 
of And thou must row me towards the sea 
‘ne Along this)length of river.’ 
in The Boatman rose and stretched his hand— 
bt ‘** Come in—thou hast far to go; 
se And through the drowsy reeds from land 
1 The boat went soft and slow ; 
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Stealing and stilly, and soft and slow. 


And the Boatman looked in my face and smiled: 
“ Thy lids are yet heavy; sleep on, poor child! 
Lulled by the drip 
Of the oars I dip, 
Measured and musical, sure and steady — 
Sleep by my side 
While from home we glide.” 
And I dreamily murmur, “ From home already! ” 


Il. 


I awake with a start—on my sight flashes day. 

“ So late, and so little advanced on the way ; 

Arouse thee, old laggard, and row me faster, 
Or never a stiver thou'lt get from me.’ 


“ When the voyage is over, my pert young master, 


Be sure the grey Boatman will earn his fee. 
2x 
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The Boatman. 


But whether I seem to thee fast or slow, 
There is but one speed for the boat I row; 
I measure my movements by no man’s taste, 
Whether he ask me to halt or haste. 

Plish, plash, drop upon drop, 

On without hurry, but on without stop ; 
The clock on yon turret is not so steady.” 


‘GIf crawl we must at this snail-like pace, 
Ere the river flow curved to the curving shore, 
Let me take a last look at my native place, 
nd the green of the sedges—one last look more. 
Where the home of my birth? 
Is it blotted from earth? 
Just left, and now lost to my sight already !” 


Tauntingly answered the Boatman grey : 
‘Not a moment ago 
Didst thou call me slow; 

But already’s a word thou wilt often say. 
’Tis the change of the shore 
Proves the speed of the oar, 

Stealing the banks away, stealthy, steady.” 


III. 


“ See from the buds of the almond bough 
A beautiful fairy rise ; 
Now it skims o’er the glass of the wave, and now 
It soars to its kindred skies : 
Foliow its flight, 
Or, lost to sight, 
It will vanish amid the skies!” 


“ My boat cannot flee as thy fairy flees; 
Ten thousand things with brighter wings 
Disport in the sun, and, one by one, 

Are scattered before the breeze. 
But only the earliest seen, as now, 

Can dazzle deluded eyes ; 
And never again from the almond bough 

For thee will a fairy rise! 
Already the insect is drowned in the wave 

Which I cut with my careless oar ; 
Already thine eye has forgotten its grave, 

Allured by the roses on shore. 
Though I measure my movements by no man’s taste, 
Whether he ask me to halt or haste, 
Yet I time my way to the best of my power, 
That the fairest place hath the fairest honr ; 
Behold, in the moment most golden of day, 
Air and wave take the hues of the rose-garden bay, 
While my boat glides as softly as if it could stop, 
The oars on the smoothness so languidly drop, 

Softer and softer, 
Softer and softer, 
Softer and softer, though never less steady. 


[Dee, 
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The Boatman. 


Interfused on the stream 
Both the rose and the beam, 
Lo, the arms of the bay close around thee already |” 
* Rising out from the stream, 
As from slamber a dream— 
Is it Eden that closes around me already ? 


IV. 


“ Oh, land and leave me! take my gold ; 
My course is closed before the sea. 
Fair on the garden mount, behold 
An angel form that becks to me! 
With her to rest, as rests the river, 
In airs which rose-hues flush for ever.” 


“Thou bad’st me follow a fairy, when 
An insect rose from the almond bough ; 

I did not follow thy fairy then, 

I may not halt for thine angel now. 

Never the fare whom I once receive, 

Till the voyage be over, I land or leave. 

But I’m not such a churl as I seem to be, 

And the angel may sit in my boat with thee.” 

Tinkle, tinkle—* What means that bell ?” 

‘* Thine angel is coming thyself to tell. 
See her stand on the margin by which we shall glide— 
Open thine arms and she springs to thy side.” 

* Close, close to my side, 

O angel! O bride! 
A fresh sun on the universe dawns from thine eyes, 

To shine evermore 

Through each change on the shore, 

And undimmed by each cloud that flits over the skies.” 
Side by side thus we whisper—*“ Who loves, loves for ever, 
As wave upon wave to the sea rons the river, 

And the oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and steady, 

Till we start with a sigh, , 
Was it she--was it I— 
Who first tarned to look back on the way we had made ? 
Who first saw the soft tints of the garden-land fade ? 
Who first sighed—* See the rose-hue is fading already ?” 


Vv. 


“ Boatman, look at the blackening cloud ; 
Pat into yon sheltered creek, 

For the lightning is bursting its ghastly shroud, 
And hark how the thunders break !” 


“ No storm on this river outlasts its hour; ° 
As I stayed not for sun, so I stay not for shower. 
Is thy mantle too scanty to cover thy bride? 
Or are two not as one, if they cling side to side ?” 
I gather my mantle around her form, 
And as on one bosom descends the storm. 











The Boatman. 


“Look up,” said the Boatman; “ the storm is spent : 
‘ No storm on this river outlasts its hour; 
And the glories that colour the world are blent 
In the cloud which gave birth to the thunder-shower.” 


The heaven is glad with the iris-beams, 
The earth with the sparkling dew; 

And fresher and brighter creation seems, 
For the rain that has pierced me througb.! 

There’s a change in myself, and the change is chill ; 
There’s a change, O my bride, in thee. 

Is it the shade from the snow-capt hill, 
Which nears as we near the sea ? 

But gone from her eye is the tender light, 
From her lip the enchanting play ; 

And all of the angel that blest my sight 
Has passed from my bride away ;— 

Like the fairy that dazzled my earlier sight, 
The angel has passed away. 


Muttered the Boatman—‘“‘ So like them all ; 
They mark the change in the earth and sky, 
Yet marvel that change should themselves befall, 
And that hearts should change with the changing eye ; 
They swear ‘ for ever ’ to sigh ‘ already !’ 
Within from the bosom, without on the stream, 
Flit shadow and light as a dream flits on dream ; 
But never to hurry, and never to stop, 
Plish, plash, drop upon drop, ~ 
My oars, through all changes, move constant and steady.” 


Down the stream still we glide, 
Still we sit side by side— 
Side by side, feeling lonely, and sighing “already! ” 


VI. 


Bustle and clatter, and dissonant roar ! 
The mart of a mighty town, 
From the cloudy height to the stony shore, 
Wearily lengthening down. 
And here and there, and everywhere, 
Are gamesters at eager play— 
The poor and the rich, none can guess which is which, 
So motlily mixed are they. 
Not a man but his part in the gaming takes, 
Wherever the dice from the dice-box fall ; 
Beggar or prince in the lottery stakes — 
The beggar his crust, and the prince his all. 
And the prizes the winners most loudly boast, 
Even more than the gems and gold, 
Are the toys which an infant esteems the most, 
Ere he come to be five years old. 
A coral of bells, or a trumpet of tin, 
Or a ribbon for dolls to wear-- 
The greybeard who treasures like these many win 
The crowd on their shoulders bear. 


, 
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There’s a spell in the strife 
Of this gambling life, 
The strong and the feeble, the fickle, the steady 
To its pastime it draws, ° 
As the whirlpool that, sportive, sucks into its eddy 
The ficets and the straws. 


“ Hold, Boatman! I can bear no more 
The sameness of the unsocial wave, 
And thou shalt land me on the shore, 
Or in the stream I’ll find my grave. 
For the sport of man’s strife 
Gives the zest to man’s life ; 
Without it, his manhood dies, 
Be it jewel or toy, not the prize gives ihe joy, 
But the striving to win the prize.” 


“ Never the fare whom I once receive, 

Till the voyage be over, I land or leave ; 
But if thou wouldst gamble for toy or dross, 
I am not such a churl as thy wish to cross.” 


Tinkle, tinkle—‘‘ What means that bell,?” 

“The gamesters are coming thyself to tell. 

Both the angel and gamester are equally free 

To sit by thy side till we come to the sea.” “ 


Clatter and clamour, tumult and din! 
As the boat skims the jetty, they scramble in ; 
Foemen or friend, 
Welcome the same; 
Ere we come to the end 
Of the changeful game, 
The foe may be friend, 
And the friend may be foe; 
Out of hazards in common alliances grow. 
The stranger who stakes on my side is my friend— 
Against me, a brother my foe. 


Jangle and wrangle, and babel and brawl, 

As down from the loud box the dumb dies fall : 

A hoot for the loser, a shout for the winner ; 

He who wins is the saint—he who loses, the sinner. 


Scared away from my side, as they press round the dies, @ 
Still my bride has her part in my life ; 
For it charms her to share in the gauds of the prize, 
Though she shrinks from the rage of the strife. 
Plish, plash, drop upon drop, 
Never we harry, and never we stop! 
With our eyes on the cast, and our goals in the game, 
While the shores that slip by us seem always the same. 


Jangle and wrangle, and tumult and brawl, 
And hurrah for the victor who bubbles us all! 
And the prize of the victor I’ve wellnigh won, 
When all of a sudden drops down the sun. 
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One throw, and thy favours, O Fortune, I crown! 
Herrah for the victor !—I start with a frown, 
For all of a sudden the sun drops down. 

“T see nt the die— 

Is it cloud fleeting by ? 
Or is it—it cannot be—night already ?” 


“The sun,” said a voice, as black shadows descend, 
‘* Has sunk in the sea where the river shall end ; 
Unheeded the lapse of the stream and the light ; 
Warns as vainly the sea heard distinct through the night ? 
Hark ! the whispers that creep 
From the World of the Deep, 
Which I near with the oars, sounding solemn and steady.” 
“I hear but the winds that caressingly creep 
Through the ever-green laurels remote from the deep ; 
Though the sunlight is gone, soon the planets will rise.” 
From the boatman, then, turning, I gaze on the skies, 
And watch for Orion—to light up the dies. 





“ What gleams from the shore ? 
Hold, but one moment more ; I 

Rest undersyon light, shining down from the height. { 
Harrah for the victor !—but one throw more! 


“ No rest on the river—that’s past for thee ; 
The beacon but shines as a guide to the sea. 
One chime of the oar, ere it halt evermore, 
Moffied and dirgelike, and sternly steady ; 
And the beacon illuming the last of the shore 
Shall flash on the sea to thy murmur—‘ Already !’” 


Then seems there to float 
Down the length of the way,— 
From the sedges remote— 
From the rose-garden bay— 
From the town and the mart— 
From the river’s deep heart— 
From the heart of the land— 
From the lips of the bride, 
Through the darkness again 
Stealing close to my side, 
With her hand in my hand— 
From the gamesters in vain 
Staking odds on the main 
Of invisible dies,— 
An echo that wails with my wailing and sighs, 
As I murmur, ‘‘The ocean already !”—“ Atreapy !” 
One glimmer of light 
From the beacon’s lone height, 
One look at the shore, and one stroke of the oar, 
And the river is lost in the ocean already ! 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER IX.—MAITLAND’S FRIEND. 


“JT pon’t think I'll walk down 
to the Burnside with you to-day,” 
said Beck Graham to Maitland, on 
the morning after their excursion. 

“ And why not?’ 

‘People have begun to talk of 
our going off together alone — long 
solitary walks, They say it means 
something—or nothing.” 

“So, I opine, does every step 
and incident of our lives.” 

“Well. You understand what I 
intended to say.” 

“Not very clearly, perhaps; but 
I shall wait a little farther explana- 
tion. What is it that the respect- 
able public imputes to us?” 

“That you are a very dangerous 
companion for a young lady ina 
country walk.” 

“Bat, am I? Don’t you think 
you are in a position to refute such 
a calumny ?” : 

“T spoke of you as I found 
you.” 

“ And how might that be?” 

“Very amusing at some mo- 
ments; very absent at others; very 
desirous to be thought lenient and 
charitable in your judgments of 
people, while evidently thinking 
the worst of every one; and witha 
rare frankness about yourself, that 
to any one not very much _inter- 
ested to learn the truth, was really 
as valuable as the true article.” 

“Bat you never charged me with 
any ungenerous use of my advan- 
tage; to make professions, for in- 
tance, because I found you alone.” 

“A little—a very little of that— 
there was, just as children stamp 
on thin ice and run away when 
they hear it crack beneath them.” 

“Did I go so far as that?” 

“Yes; and Sally eays, if she was 
in my place, she'd send papa to 
you this morning.” 

“And I should be charmed to 





see him. There are no people whom 
I prefer to naval men. They have 
the fresh, vigorous, healthy tone of 
their own sea life in all they say.” 

“Yes; you'd have found him 
vigorous enough, I promise you.” 

‘‘And why did you consult your 
sister at all ?” 

“TI did not consult her; she got 
all out of me by cross-questioning. 
She began by saying, ‘That man 
is a mystery to me; he has not 
come down here to look after the 
widow nor Isabella; he’s not think- 
ing of politics nor the borough ; 
there’s no one here that he wants 
or cares for. What can he be at?” 

“Qouldn’t you have told her, 
that he was one of those men who 
have lived so much in the world, it 
is a luxury to them to live a iiitle 
out of it? Just as it is a relief to 
sit in a darkened room after your 
eyes have been dazzled with too 
strong light. Couldn’t you have 
said, He delights to talk and walk 
with me, because he sees that he 
may expand freely, and say what 
comes uppermost without any fear 
of an unfair inference? That, for 
the same reason—the pleasure of 
an unrestricted intercourse — he 
wishes to know old Mrs. Butler, and 
talk with her—over anything, in 
short? Just to keep mind and fa- 
culties moving—as. a light breeze 
stirs a lake and prevents gptagna- 
tion.” 

“Well. I’m not going to per- 
form Zephyr —even in such a high 
cause.” 

“ Couldn’t you have said, We had 
a pleasant walk and a mild cigar- 
ette together—voild tout?” said he, 
languidly. 

“TI think it would be very easy 
to hate you—bhate you cordially 
Mr. Norman Maitland.” 

“So I've been told—and some 
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have even tried it, but always un- 
successfully.” 

“Who is this wonderful foreigner 
they are making so much of at the 
Castle and the Viceregal Lodge?” 
cried Mark from one of the win- 
dow recesses, where he was reading 
a vewspaper, “ Maitland, you who 
know all these people, who is the 
Prince Ceffarelli?” 

“ Caffarelli! it must be the 
Count,” cried Maitland, hurrying 
over to see the paragraph. “The 
Prince is upwards of eighty; but 
his son, Count Caffarelli, is my 
dearest friend in the world. What 
could have brought him over to 
Ireland ?”, 

“Ah! there is the very question 
be himself is asking about the 
great Mr. Norman Maitland,” said 
Mrs. Trafford, smiling. 

“My reasons are easily stated. I 
had an admirable friend, who could 
secure me a most hospitable recep- 
tion. I came here to enjoy the 
courtesies of country home life.in a 

- perfection I scarcely believed they 
could attain to. The most unre- 
mitting attention to one’s comfort, 
combined with the wildest liberty.” 

“And such port wine,” inter- 
posed the Commodore, “as I am 
free to say no other cellar in the 
province can rival.” 


“Let us come back to your 
Prince or Count,” said Mark, 
““whichever he is. Why not ask 


him down here?” 
“Yes; we have room,” said Lady 


Lyle; “the M'‘Clintocks left this 
morning.” 
“By all means, invite him,” 


broke in Mrs. Trafford; “that is, if 
he be grhat we conjecture the dear 
friend of Mr. Maitland might and 
should be.” 

“T am afraid to speak of him,” 
said Maitland; “one disserves a 
friend — by any over-praise; but at 
Naples, and in his own set, he is 
thought charming.” 

‘] like Italians myself,” said 
Colonel Hoyle. “I had a fellow I 
picked up at Malta—a certain Ge- 
ropimo. I’m not sare he was not 


a Maltese; but such a salad as he 
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could make! There was everything 
you could think of in it — tomata, 
eggs, sardines, radishes, beetroot, 
cucumber.” 

** Every Italian is a bit of a cook,” 
said Maitland, <elieving adroitly 
the company from the tiresome de- 
tail of the Colonel. “T'll back my 
friend Caffarelli for a dish of mac- 
caroni against all professional ar- 
tists.” 

While the Colonel and his wife 
got into a hot dispute whether 
there was or was not a slight fla- 
vour of parmesan in the salad, the 
others gathered around Maitland 
to hear more of his friend. Indeed 
it was something new to all to hear 
of an Italian of class and condition. 
They only knew the nation as ten- 
ors, or modellers, or language-mas- 
ters. Their compound idea of Ita- 
lian was a thing of dark skin and 
dark eyes— very careless in dress — 
very submissive in aspect—with a 
sort of subdued fire, however, in 
look, that seemed to say how much 
energy was only sleeping there; 
and when Maitland sketched the 
domestic ties of a rich magnate of 
the land, living a life of luxurious 
indolence, in a sort of childlike 
simplicity as to what engaged other 
men in other countries, without a 
thought for questions of politics, re- 
ligion, or literature, living for miere 
life’s sake, he interested them much. 

“T shall be delighted to ask him 
here,” said he, at last; “only let 
me warn you against disappoint- 
ment. He'll not be witty like a 
Frenchman, nor profound like a 
German, nor energetic like an Eng- 
lishman — he'll neither want to gain 
knowledge nor impart it. He'll 
only ask to be permitted to enjoy 
the pleasures of a very charming 
society without any demand being 
made upon him to contribute any- 
thing-—to make him fancy in short, 
that he knew yon all years, and 
years ago, and has just come back 
out of cloudland to renew the in- 
timacy. Will you have him after 
this?” 

“By all means,” was the reply, 
“Go and write your letter to him.” 
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Maitland went to his room, and 
soon wrote the following :— 


“Oaro Carto mio, — Who'd 
have thought of seeing you in Ire- 
land? but I have scaree courage to 
ask you how and why you came 
here, lest you retort the question 
upon myself. For the moment, 
however, I am comfortably estab- 
lished in a goodish sort of country- 
house, with some pretty women, 
and, thank Heaven, no young men 
save one son of the family, whom I 
have made sufficiently afraid of me 
to repress all familiaritie. They 
beg me to ask you here, and I see no- 
thing against it. We eat and drink 
very well. The place is healthy, 
and though the himate is detestable, 
it braces and gives appetite. We 
shall have, at all events, ample time 
to talk over much that interests us 
both, and so I say, Come! 


‘“‘The road is by Belfast, and 
thence to Coleraine, where we shall 
take care to meet you. I ought to 
add that your host’s name is Sir 
Arthur Lyle, an, Anglo-Indian, but 
who, thank your stars for it! being 
a civilian, has neither shot tigers 
nor stuck pigs. It will also be a 
relief to you to learn that there’s 
no sport of any kind in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there cannot be the 
shade of a pretext for making you 
mount a horse or carry a gun, nor 
can any insidious tormentor perse- 
cute you- with objects: of interest’ 
or antiquity; and so, once again, 
Come, and believe me, ever your 
most cordial friend, 

“N. Marr.anpD. 

“There is no reason why you 
should not be here by Saturday, so 
that, if nothing contrary is declared, 
I shall look out for you by that 
day ; but write at all events.” 


CHAPTER X.—A BLUNDER. 


Sir Arthur Lyle was a county 
dignity, and somewhat fond of 
showing it. It is true, he could 
net compete with the old blood of 
the land, or contest place with an 
O’Neil or an O'Hara; but his 
wealth gave him a special power, 
and it was a power that all could 
appreciate. There was no mistake 
about one who could head a sub- 
scription by a hundred pounds, or 
write himself patron of a school or 
an hospital with a thousand! And 
then his house was more splendid, 
his servants more numerous, their 
liveries finer, his horses better, than 
his neighbours; and he was not 
above making these advantages ap- 
parent. Perbaps his Indian expe- 
riences may have influenced his 
leanings, and taught him to place 
a higher value on show and. all the 
details. of external greatness. On 
everything that savoured of a pub- 
lic oceasion, he came with all the 
pomp and parade of a sovereign. 
A meeting of poor-law guardians, a 
committee of the county infirmary, 
a board of railway directers, were all 





events to be signalised by his splen- 
did appearance. 

His coach and four, and his out- 
riders — for he had outriders — were 
admirable in all their appointments. 
Royalty could not have swung upon 
more perfectly balanced nor easier 
springs, nor could a royal team have 
beat the earth with a grander action 
or more measured rhythm. The 
harness—bating the excess of splen- 
dour— was perfect. It was massive 
and well-fitting. As for the servants, 
a master of the horse could not have 
detected an inaccurate fold in their 
cravats, nor a crease in their silk 
stockings. Let the world bé@as cri- 
tical or slighting as it may, these 
things are successes. They are 
trifles only to him who has not at- 
tempted them. Neither is it true to 
say that money can command them, 
for there is much in them that mere 
money cannot do. There is a keep- 
ing in all details—a certain ‘‘ tone” 
throughout, and, above all a disci- 
pline, the least flaw in which would 
convert a solemn display into a 
mockery. 
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Neighbours might criticise the 
propriety or canvass the taste of so 
much ostentation, but none, not the 
most sarcastic or scratinising, could 
say one word against the display 
itself; and so, when on a certain 
forenoon, the dense crowd of the 
market-place scattered and fled right 
and left to make way for the pranc- 
ing leaders of that haughty equi- 
page, the sense of admiration over- 
came even the unpleasant feeling of 
inferiority, and that flunkeyism that 
has its hold on humanity felt a sort 
of honour in being hunted away by 
such magnificence. 

Through the large square — or 
Diamond, as the northerns love to 
call it—of the town they came, up- 
setting apple-stalls and  crockery- 
booths, and frightening old peasant 
women, who, with a goose under 
one arm and a hank of yarn under 
the other, were bent on enterprises 
of barter and commerce. Sir Arthur 
drove up to the bank, of which he 
was the governor, and on whose 
steps, to receive him, now stood the 
other members of the board. With 
his massive gold watch in hand, he 
announced ‘that the fourteen miles 
had been done in an hour and six- 
teen minutes, and pointed to the 
_ glossy team, whose swollen veins 
stood out like whip-cord, to prove 
that there was no distress to the 
cattle. The board chorussed as- 
sent, and one—doubtless an ambi- 
tious man—actually passed his hand 
down the back sinews of a wheeler, 
and said: “Cool as spring-water, I 
pledge my honour.” Sir Arthor 
smiled benignly, looked up at the 
sky, gave an approving look at 
the sdn as though to say, Not 
bad for Ireland—and entered the 
bank. 

It was about five o’clock in the 
same evening when the great man 
again appeared at the same place ; 
he was flushed and weary looking. 
Some rebellious spirits—is not the 
world full of them?—had dared to 
oppose one of his ordinances. They 
had ventured to question scme sub- 
sidy that he would accord, or refuse, 
to some local line of railroad. The 


‘ 
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opposition had deeply offended him ; 
and though he hdd crushed it, it 
had wounded him. He was him- 
self the Bank!—its high repute, 
its great credit. its large connection, 
were all of '** making; and that 
same Mr. M’Candlish who had dared 
to oppose him, was a creature of his 
own—that is, he had made him a 
tithe-valuator, or a road-inspector, 
or a stamp-distributor, or a some- 
thing or other of the hundred petty 
places which he distributed just as 
the monks of old gave alms at the 
gates of their convents. 

Sir Arthur whispered a word to 
Mr. Boyd, the secretary, as he passed 
down-stairs. ‘‘How does M’Cand- 
lish stand with the, bank? He has 
had advances lately—send me a note 
of them.” And thus bent on re- 
prisals, he stood waiting for that 
gorgeous equipage which was now 
standing fully ready in the inn yard, 
while the coachman was discussing 
a chop and a pot of porter. “ Why 
is he not ready?” asked Sir Arthur, 
impatiently. 

“He was getting a nail in Blen- 
heim’s off fore-shoe, sir,” was the 
ready reply ; and as Blenheim was a 
blood bay sixteen-three, and worth 
two hundred and fifty pounds, there 
was no more to be said; and so Sir 
Arthur saw the rest of the board 
depart on jaunting-cars, gigs, or dog- 
carts as it might be—humble men 
with humble conveyances, that 
could take them to their homes 
without the delays that wait upon 
greatness. 

“ Anything new stirring, Boyd ?” 
asked Sir Arthur, trying not to show 
that he was waiting for the pleasure 
of his coachman. 

“No, sir; all dull as ditch-wa- 
ter.” 

“We want rain, I fancy — don’t 
we ?” 

“ We'd not be worse for a little, 
sir. The after-grass, at least, would 
benefit by it.” 

“ Why don’t you pave this town 
better, Boyd? I’m certain it was 
these rascally stones twisted Blen- 
heim’s shoe.” 

“Our corporation will do nothing, 
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sir—nothing,” said the other, in a 
whisper. 

“Who is that fellow with the 
large whiskers, yonder ; on the steps 
of the hotel? He looks as if he 
owned the town.” 

“A foreigner, Sir Arthur; a 
Frenchman or a German, I believe. 
He came over this morning to ask 
if we knew the address of Mr. Nor- 
man Maitland.” 

“Count Caffarelli,” muttered Sir 
Arthur to himself—‘ what a chance 
that I should see him! How did he 
come ?! 

ag Pobted, sir; slept at Cookstown 
last night, and came here to break- 
fast.” 

Though the figure of the illus- 
trious stranger was very far from 
what Sir Arthur was led to expect, 
he kngw that personal appearance 
was n@ so distinctive abroad as in 
England, and so he began to con over 
to himself what words of French he 
could muster, to make his advances. 
Now, had it been Hindostanee that 
was required, Sir Arthur would have 
opened his negotiations with all the 
florid elegance that could be wish- 
ed ; but French was a tongue in 
which he had never been a profi- 
cient, and, in his ordinary life, had 
little need of. He thought, how- 
ever, that his magnificent carriage 
and splendid horses would help him 
out of the blunders of declensions 
and genders, and that what he want- 
ed in grammar he could make up in 
greatness. “Follow me to M‘Grot- 
ty’s,” said he to his coachman, and 
took the way across the square. 

Major M‘Caskey— for it was no 
other than that distinguished gen- 
tleman — was standing with both 
hands in the pockets of a very short 
shodting-jacket, and a clay pipe in 
his mouth, as Sir Arthur, courte- 
ously uncovering, bowed his way 
up the steps, saying something in 
which “T’honneur,” “la félicité,” 
and “infiniment flatté,” floated 
amidst a number of less intelligibly 
rendered syllables, ending the whole 
with “Ami de mon ami, M. Nor- 
man Maitland.” 

Major M‘Caskey raised his hat 


straight above his head and replaced 
it, listening calmly to the embar- 
rassed attempts of the other, and 
then coldly replied in French, “I 
have the honour to be the friend of 
M. Maitland — How and when can 
I see him?” 

“If you will condescend to be my 
guest, and allow me to offer you a 
seat with me to Lyle Abbey, you 
will see your friend.” And, as Sir 
Arthur spoke, he pointed to his car- 
riage. 

“ Ah, and this is yours? Pardie! 
it’s remarkably well done. I ac. 
cept at once—fetch down my port- 
manteau and the pistol-case,” said 
he to a small ill-looking boy in a 
shabby green livery, and to whom 
he spoke in a whisper; while turn- 
ing to Sir Arthur, be resumed his 
French. “This I call a real piece 
of good-fortune—I was just saying 
to myself, Here I am; and though 
he says, Come! how are we to 
meet ?” 

“But you knew, Count, that we 
were expecting you.” 

“Nothing of the kind. All I 
knew was his message, ‘ Come here.’ 
I had no anticipation of such plea- 
sant quarters, as you promise me.” 

Seated in the post of honour on 
the right of Sir Arthur, the Major, 
by way of completing the measure 
of his enjoyments, asked leave to 
smoke. ‘The permission was court- 
eously accorded, and away they 
rolled over the smooth highway to 
the pleasant measure of that stirring 
music —the trot of four spanking 
horses. 

Two—three—four efforts did Sir 
Arthur make at conversation, but 


‘they all ended in sad failure. He 


wanted to say something about the 
crops, but he did not remember the 
French for “oats;” he wished to 
speak of the road, but he knew not 
the phrase for Grand Jory; he de- 
sired to make some apology for a 
backward season, but he might as 
well have ‘attempted to write a 
Greek ode, and so he sat and smiled 
and waved his hand, pointing out 
objects of interest, and interjection- 
ally jerking oat, “ Bons — braves — 
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trés braves — but poor — pauvres — 
trés pauvres—light soil—légére, you 
understand,’ and with a vigorous 
hem, satisfied himself that he had 
said something intelligible. After 
this no more attempts at conversa- 
tion were made, for the Major had 
quietly set his companion down for 
an intense bore, and fell back upon 
his tobacco for solace. 

“La!” eried the Baronet, after a 
long silence—and he pointed with 
his finger to a tall tower, over which 
a large flag was waving, about half 
a mile away—“La! Notre chateau 
—Lyle Abbey—moi ;” and he tap- 
ped his breast to indicate the per- 
sonal interest that attached to the 
spot. 

“Je vous en fais mes compli- 
ments,” cried M‘Caskey, who chuck- 
led at the idea of such quarters, and 
very eloquently went on to express 
the infinite delight it gave him to 
cultivate relations with a family at 
once so amiable and so distinguish- 
ed. The happy hazard which 
brought him was in reality another 
tie that bound him to the friend- 
ship of that “cher Maitland.” De- 
livered of this, the Major emptied 
his pipe, replaced it in its case, and 
then, taking off his hat, ran his 
hands through his hair, arranged 
his shirt-collar, and made two or 
three other efforts at an improvised 
toilette. 

“We are late—en retard —I 
think,” said Sir Arthur, as they 
drew up at the door, where two 
sprucely-dressed servants stood to 
receive them. “We dine—at. eight 
—ight,” said he, pointing to that 
figure on his watch. “You'll have 
only time to dress—dress;” and he 
touched the lappet of his coat, for 
he was fairly driven to pantomime 
to express himeelf. |“ Hailes,” 
cried he to a servant in discreet 
black, “show the Count to his room, 
and attend to him; his own man has 
not come on, it seems.” And then, 
with many bows, and smiles, and 
courteous gestures, consigned his 
distinguished guest to the care of 
Mr. Hailes, and. walked hurriedly 
. Up-stairs to his own room. 
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“Such a day as I have had,” 
cried he, as he entered the dressing- 
room, where Lady Lyle was seated 
with a French novel. “Those fel- 
lows at the Bank, led on by that 
creature M‘Candlish, had the inso- 
lence to move an amendment to 
that motion of mine about the 
drainage loan. I almost thought 
they'd have given mea fit of apo- 
plexy ; but I crushed them: and I 
told Boyd, ‘If I see any more of 
this, I don’t care from what quarter 
it comes—if these insolences be re- 
peated—TI’ll resign the direction. 
It’s no use making excuses, plead- 
ing that you misunderstood this or 
mistook that, Boyd,’ said L ‘If it 
occurs again, I go.’ And then, as 
if this was not enough, I’ve had to 
talk French all the way out. By 
the way, where’s Maitland ? * 

“Talk French! -what you 
mean by that? ” 

“ Where’s Maitland, I say ?” 

“He’s gone off with Mark to 
Larne. They said they'd not be 
back to dinner.” 

“ Here’s more of it; we sball have 
his foreign fellow on. our hands till 
he comes—this Italian Count, I 


found him at M‘Grotty’s, and 
brought him back with me.” 
“And what is he like? is he 


as captivating as his portrait be- 
speaks ? ” 

“He is, to my mind, as vulgar a 
dog as ever I met: he smoked be- 
side me all the road, though he saw 
how his vile tobacco set me a-cough- 
ing ; and he stretched his legs over 
the front-seat of the carriage, where, 
I promise you, his boots have left 
their impress on the silk lining; 
and he poked bis cane at Crattle’s 
wig, and made some impertinent 
remark which I couldn’t catch. I 
never was very enthusiastic about 
foreigners, and the present specimen 
has not made a convert of me.” 

“Maitland likes him,” said she, 
languidly. 

“Well, then, it is an excellent 
reason not to like Maitland. There’s 
the second bell already. By the 
way, this Count, I suppose, takes 
you in to dinner?” 
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“T suppose so, and it is very un- 
pleasant, for I am out of the habit 
of talking French. I'll make Alice 
sit on the other side of him and 
entertain him.” 

The news that the distinguished 
Italian friend of Mr. Norman Mait- 
land had arrived; created a sort of 
sensation in the house, and as the 
guests dropped into the drawing- 
room before dinner there was no 
other topic .than the Count. The 
door at last opened for his entrée ; 
and he came in unannounced, the 
servant being probably unable to 
catch the name he gave. In the 
absence of her father and mother, 
Mrs. Trafford did the honours, and 
received him most courteously, pre- 
senting the other guests to him or 
him to them, as it might be. When 
it came to the turn of the Commo- 
dore, started and muttered, “ Eh, 
very like, the born image of him!” 
and colouring deeply at his own 
awkwardness, mumbled out a few 
unmeaning commonplaces. As for 
the Major, he eyed him with one 
of his steadiest stares — unflinching, 
unblenchiong ; and even said to Mrs. 
Trafford in a whisper, “I did'nt 
catch the name; was it Green you 
said?” Seated between Lady Lyle 
and Mrs. Trafford, M‘Caskey felt 
that he was the honoured guest of 
the evening: Maitland’s absence, 
so feelingly deplored by the others, 
gave him little regret; indeed, in- 
stinct told him that they were not 
men to like each other, and he was 
all the happier that he had the field 
for a while his own. It was not a 
very easy task to be the pleasant 
man of an Irish country-house, in 
a foreign tongue; but, if any man 
could have success, it was M‘OUaskey. 
The incessant play of his features, 
the varied tones of his voice, his 
extraordinary gestures, appealed to 
those who could not follow his 
words, and led them very often to 
join in the laughter which his sal- 
lies provoked from others. He was, 
it ig true, the exact opposite to all 
they had been led to expect he 
was neither well-looking, por dis- 
tinguished, nor conciliatory in man- 





ner — there was not a trace of that 
insinuating softness and gentleness 
Maitland had spoken of—he was, 
even to those who could not follow 
his speech, one of the most coolly 
unabashed fellows they had ever 
met, and made himself at home 
with a readiness that said much 
more for his boldness than for his 
breeding; and yet, withal, each was 
pleased in turn to see how he out- 
talked some heretofore tyrant of 
conversation, how impudently he 
interrupted a bore, and how merci- 
lessly he pursued an antagonist 
whom he had vanquished. It is 
not at all improbable, too, that he 
owed something of his success to 
that unconquerable objection people 
feel at confessing that they do not 
understand a foreign language — the 
more when that language is ‘such a 
cognate one as French. What a 
deal of ecstasy does not the polite 
world expend upon German drama 
and Italian tragedy, and how fre- 
quently are people moved to every 
imaginable emotion, without the 
slightest clue to the intention of 
the charmer! If he was great at 
the dinner-table, he was greater in 
the drawing-room. Scarcely was 
coffee served than he was twanking 
away with a guitar, and singing a 
Spanish muleteer song, with a jing- 
ling imitation of bells for the ac- 
companiment; or seated at the 
piano he carolled out a French can- 
zonette descriptive of soldier-life, 
far more pictaresque than it was 
proper; and all this time there was 
the old Commodore cruising above 
and below him, eyeing and watch- 
ing him—growing perfectly fever- 
ish with the anxiety of his doubts, 
and yet unable to confirm or refute 
them. It was a suspicious craft; 
he felt that he had seen it before, 
and knew the rig well, and yet he 
was afraid to board and say, ‘Let 
me look at your papers.” 

“T gay, Beck, just go slyly up 
and say something, accidentally, 
about Berbedores don’t ask any 
questions, but remark that the even- 
ing is close, or the sky threatening, 
or the air oppressive, jast as it used 
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to be before a tornado there.” The 
old sailor watched her, as he might 


have watched a boat party on a cut-. 


ting-out expedition; he saw her 
draw nigh, the piano; he thought 
he could trace all the ingenious 
steps’ by which she neared her ob- 
ject; and he was convinced that 
she had at last thrown the shell on 
board him; but what was his griev- 
ous disappointment, as he saw that 
the little fellow had turned to her 
with a look of warmest admiration, 
and actually addressed a very ar- 
dent love-song to the eyes that were 
then bent upon him.” The Com- 
modore made signals to cease fir- 
ing and: fall back, but in vain. She 
was too deeply engaged to think 
of orders; and there she stood to 
be admired, and worshipped, and 
adore@, in all the moods and tenses 
of a French “romance.” But Miss 
Rebecca Graham was not the only 
victim of the Major’s captivations ; 
gradually the whole company of the 
drawing-room had gathered round 
the piano, some to wonder, some to 
laugh at, some to feel amused by, 
and pot a few to feel angry with 
that little fiery-eyed impertinent, 
looking fellow, who eyed the ladies 
so languishingly, and stared at the 
men as if asking, “ Who'll quarrel 
with me?” You might not like, 
but it was impossible to ignore 
him. There was, too, in his whole 
air and bearing a conscious sense of 
power —a sort of bold self-reliance— 
that dignifies even impudence; ad 
as he sat in his chair with head up 
and hands vigorously striking the 
chords of the piano, he looked, as it 
is by no means improbable that he 
felt, “M‘Caskey against the field.” 
It was in the midst of hearty ap- 
plause at a song he had just com- 
pleted, that Maitland entered the 
room. In the hall he had learned 
from. the servants that his foreign 
friend had arrived, and he hurried 
forward to greet him. Rather puz- 
zled at the vociferous gaiety of the 
company, he made his way through 
the crowd and approached the piano, 
and then stood, staring on every 
side, to find out his friend. Though 
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he saw the Major, his eye only 
rested passingly on him, as it ranged 
eagerly to catch the features of 
another. 

“ He’s very amusing, though not 
in the least what you led’ us to ex- 
pect,” whispered Mrs. Trafford. 

“Who is it of whom you are 
speaking ? ” 

“Your friend yonder, the Count 
Oaffarelli.” 

“ What—that man?” cried Mait- 
land, as he grew pale with passion; 
and now pushing’ forward, he leaned 
over the back of the music-stool, 
and whispered, ‘‘Who are you that 
call yourself Count Caffarelli ?” 

“Ts your name Maitland ?” 
the other, with perfect coolness. 

“Te.” 

“Mine is M‘Caskey, sir.” 

“And by what presumption do I 
find you here?” 

“This is not the place nor the 
moment for explanations; but if 
you want or prefer exposures, don’t 
baulk your fancy; I’m as ready as 
you are,” 

Maitland reeled back as if from a 
blow, and looked positively ill; and 
then laughingly turning to the com- 
pany, he said some commonplace 
words about his ill luck in being 
late to hear the last song. 

‘* Well, it must be the last for to- 
night,” said Mr. M‘Caskey, rising. 
“T have really imposed too much 
upon every one’s forbearance.” 

After a little of the usual skir- 
mishing — the entreaties and the coy 
refusals — the recollection of that 
charming thing you sang for us at 
Woodpark—and the doubts lest 
they had brought no music with 
them —the Misses Graham sat down 
to one of those duets which every 
one in England seems able to com- 
pose and sing; lackadaisical dit- 
ties adapted to the humblest musi- 
cal proficiency, and unfortunately, 
too, the very narrowest intelligences. 
While the remainder of the com- 
pany, after a very brief moment of 
silence, resumed conversation, Major 
M‘Oaskey stepped unobserved from 
the room— by all, at least, but by 
Maitland, who speedily followed 
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him, and, led by the sound of his foot- 
steps along the corridor, tracked him 
through the great hall. M'‘Caskey 
was standing on the lawn, and in the 
act of lighting his cigar, as Maitland 
came up. 

“Explain this intrusion here, sir, 
now, if you can,” cried Maitland, as 
he walked straight towards him. 

“If you want any explanations 
from me, you'll have to ask for them 
more suitably,” said the other, cold- 


v4 I desire to know, under what pre- 
tence you assume a name and rank you 
have no right to, to obtain admission 
to this house ?” 

“Your question is easily answer- 
ed: your instructions to me were, 
on my arrival at Coleraine, to give 
myself out for a foreigner, and not to 
speak English with any one. I have 
your note in my desk, and think 
there can be no mistake about its 
meaning.” 

“ Well, well; I know all that; go 
ov,” cried Maitland, impatiently. 

M‘Oaskey smiled, half-insolently, at 
this show of temper, and continued: 
“It was then, in my assumed char- 
acter of Frenchman, Spaniard, Ita- 
lian, or whatever you wish — for they 
are pretty much alike to me—I was 
standing at the door .of the inn, 
when a rather pompous old fellow 
with two footmen after him came up, 
and in some execrable French, en- 
deavoured to accost me, mingling 
your name in his jargon, and in- 
viting me, as well as his language 
would permit, to return with him 
to his house. What was I to con- 
clude but that the arrangement was 
yours? indeed, I never gave a doubt 
to it.” 

“When he addressed you as the 
Count Caffarelli, you might have had 
such a doubt,” said Maitland, sneer- 
ibgly. 

“ He called me simply Count,” was 
the reply. 

“Well; so far well: there was no 
assumption of a name, at least,” 

“None whatever; and if there 
had been, would the offence have 
seemed to you so very — very unpar- 
donable?” It is not easy to convey 
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the intense impertinence given to the 
delivery of this speech by the graduat- 
ed slowness of every word, and the 
insolent composure with which it was 
spoken. 

‘What do you meap, sir, by this— 
this insinuation ?” cried Maitland. 

“Tnsinuation !— it’s none. It is a 
mere question as to a matter of good 
taste or good morals.” 

“ T have no time for such discussions, 
sir,’ said Maitland, hotly. “I am 
glad to find that the blander by which 
you came here was not of your own 
provoking, though I cannot see how it 
makes the explanation less difficult to 
myself.” 

‘“What is your difficulty, may I 
ask ?” cried M‘Caskey, coolly. 

“Is it no difficulty that I must 
explain how I know ” and he 
stopped suddenly, just as a man 
might stop on the verge of a preci- 
pice, and look horror-struck down 
into the depth below him. ‘I mean,” 
said he, recovering himself, “ that 
to enter upon the question of our 
relations to each other would open 
the discussion of matters essentially 
secret. When I have said I know 
you, the next question will be, Who is 
he?” 





‘Well, what is the difficulty there ? 
I am Graf M‘Claskey, in Bavaria, 
Count of Serra-major, in Sicily; 
Commander of the Order of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and a Knight of Malta. 
I mention these, for I have the ‘ bre- 
vets’ with me.” 

“Very true,” said Maitland ; 
“but you are also the same Lieu- 
tenant Miles M‘Caskey who served 
in the 20d West Indian Regiment, 
and who left a few unsettled mat- 
ters between him and the govern- 
ment there, when he quitted Bar- 
badoes,” 

“ And which they won't rake up, I 
promise you, if they don’t want to 
hang an ex-governor,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “Bat none of us, Mr. Mait- 
land, will stand such investigations 
as these. There’s a statute of limi- 
tations for morals as well as for small- 
debte.” 

Maitland winced under the inso- 
lent look of the other, and, in a 
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tone somewhat shaken, continued : 
“ At all events, it will not suit me 
to open these inquiries. The only 
piece of good-fortune in the whole is, 
that there was none here who knew 
you.” 

“T am not so very sure of that, 
though,” said the Major, with a quiet 
laugh. 

“ How sd? what do you mean ?” 

“Why, that there is an old fellow 
whom I remember to have met on the 
West Indian station; he was a liecu- 
tenant, I think, on board the Dwarf, 
and he looked as if he were puzzled 
about me.” 

“Gambier Graham ?” 

“That’s the man; he followed me 
about all night, till some one carried 
him off to play cribbage; but he'd 
leave his game every now and then to 
come and stare at me, till I gave him 
a look that said, If you do that again, 
we'll have a talk over it in the morn- 
ing.” 

“To prevent which you must leave 
this to-night, sir,” said Maitland. “I 
am not in the habit of carrying follow- 
ers about with me to the country- 
houses where I visit.” 

A very prolonged whistle was 
M‘Caskey’s first reply to this speech, 
and then he said, ‘‘They told me 
you were one of the cleverest fel- 
lows in Europe, but I don’t believe 
a word of it; for if you were, you 
would never try to play the game of 
bully with a man of my stamp. Big- 
ger men than Mr. Norman Maitland 
have tried that, and didn’t come so 
well out of it!” 

An insolent toss of the head, as 
he threw away his cigar, was all 
Maitland’s answer. At last he said, 
“T suppose, sir, you cannot wish to 
drive me to say that I do not know 

ou ?” 

“It would be awkward, certainly ; 
for then I’d be obliged to declare that 
I do know you,” 

Instantly Maitland seized the other’s 
arm; but M‘Oaskey, though not by 
any means so strong a man, flang 
off the grasp, and started back, say- 
ing, ‘ Hands off, or I'll put a bullet 
through you. We've both of us lived 
long enough amongst foreigners to 
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know that these are liberties that cost 
blood.” 

“This is very silly and very un- 
profitable,” said Maitland, with a 
ghastly attempt at a smile. ‘‘ There 
ought not, there cannot be, any quar- 
rel between you and me. Though 
it is no fault of yours that this 
blunder has occurred, the mistake 
has its unpleasant side, and may 
lead to some embarrassment, the 
more as this old sea-captain is sure 
to remember you if you meet again, 
There’s only one thing for it, therefore 
— get away as fast as you can. I'll 
supply the pretext, and show Sir 
Arthur in confidence how the whole 
affair occurred.” 

M‘Caskey shook his head dubiously, 
“This is not to my liking, sir ; it 
smacks of a very ignominious mode 
of retreat. I am to leave myself to 
be discussed by a number. of perhaps 
not over-favourable critics, and de- 
fended by one who even shrinks from 
saying he knows me. No—no; I 
can’t do this,” 

“ Bat, remember you are not the 
person to whom these people meant to 
offer their hospitality.” 

“T am Major Miles M‘Caskey,” 
said he, drawing himself up to the 
fall height of his five feet four 
inches; ‘‘and there is no mistake 
whatever in any consideration that 
is shown to the man who owns that 
name.” 

“Yes, but why are you here— 
how have you come?” 

“I came by the host’s invitation, 
and I look to you to explain how the 
blunder occurred, and to recognise me 
afterwards. That is what I expect, 
and what I insist on.” 

“And if your old friend the 
Commodore, whose memory fot 
ugly anecdotes seems inexhaust- 
ible, comes out with any onpioaag 
ant reminiscences of West India? 
life ——” 

‘Leave that to me, Mr. Norman 
Maitland. T’il take care to see my 
friend, as you call him, and I'll offer 
you a trifling wager he'll not be a whit 
more anxious to claim my acquain- 
tance than you are.” 

“You appear to have no smal] 
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reliance on your powers of intimi- 
dation, Major,” said Maitland, with 
a sneering smile, 

“They have never failed me, for 
I have always backed them with 
a very steady hand and a correct 
eye, both of which are much at your 
service.” 

Maitland lifted his hat and bowed 
an acknowledgment. 

‘‘] think we are losing our time, 
each of us, Major M‘Oaskey. There 
need be no question of etiquette 
here. You are, if I understand the 
matter aright, under my orders. 
Well, sir, these Orders are, that you 
now start for Castle Durrow, and 
be prepared by Tuesday next to 
make me a fall report of your pro- 
ceedings, ard produce for me, if 
neces-ary, the men you have en- 
aged,” 

The change effected in the Ma- 
jor’s manner at these words was 
magical ; he touched his hat in sa- 
lute, and listened with all show of 
respect. 

“It is my intention, if satisfied 
with your report, to recommend you 
for the command of the legion, with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel,” 
continued Maitland, “and I have 
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already written about those advan- 
cés you mentioned.” 

“T’ll take care that you are satis- 
fied with me,” ‘said M‘Caskey, re- 
spectfally ; “I'll .start within half- 
an- hour.” 

“This is all as it should be, I 
hope it is our first and last misun- 
derstanding ;” and he held out his 
hand frankly, which the other grasp- 
ed and shook cordially. “ How are 
you off for ready cash? Treat me 
as a comrade, and say freely.” 

“ Not over flash, but I suppose I 
can rub on,” said the Major, with 
some confusion. 

**T have some thirty sovereigns 
here,” said Maitland; “take them, 
and we'll settle all when we meet.” 

M‘Caskey put the purse in his 
pocket, and, with the uneasy con- 
sciousness of a man ashamed of 
what he was doing, muttered out 
a few unmeaning words of thanks, 
and said, “ Good-bye!” 

“These condottieri rascals have 
been troublesome fellows in all 
ages,” said Maitland as he smoked 
away alone; “and I suspect they 
are especially unsuited to our pre- 
sent-day life and its habits. I 
must rid myself of the Major.” 


CHAPTER XI,.—EXPLANATIONS. 


By the time Maitland had de- 
spatched his man Fenton to -meet 
Count Caffarelli, and prevent his 
coming to Lyle Abbey, where his 
presence would be sure to occasion 
much embarrassment, the company 
had retired to their rooms, and all 
Was quiet. 

Though Mark was curious to 
know why and how Maitland had 
disappeared: with his foreign friend, 
he bad grown tired thinking over 


it, and fallen sound asleep. Nor did be 


he hear Maitland as he entered the 
room and drew nigh his bedside. 
‘‘What’s wrong — what has hap- 
pened?” cried Mark, as he started 
up suddenly on his bed, 
“Nothing very serious, but still 
something worth waking you for; 
but are you sure you are awake?” 
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“Yes, yes, perfectly. What is it 
all about? Who are in it?” 

“We are all in it, for the matter 
of that,” said Maitland, with a 
quiet laugh. “Try and listen to 
me attentively for a couple of 
minutes. The man your father 
brought back with him from Co- 
leraine, believing’ him to be my 
friend Caffarelli, was not Oaffarelli 
at all!” 
“ What ! 
7” 
“No such thing; hear me ont, 
Your father spoke to him in French; 
and finding out—I don’t exactly 
know how—that he and I were ac- 
quaintances, rushed at once to the 
conclusion that he must be Caffa- 
relli. I conclude that the inter- 
view was not made more intelli_ 


And he pretended to 
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gible to either party by being 
carried on in French; but the 
invitation so frankly given was 
as freely acceptede The stranger 
came, dined, ard was here in 
the drawing-room when we came 
back.” 

“This is unpardonable... Who is 
he? What is he?” 

“He is a gentleman, I believe, 
as well born as‘either of us. I 
know something — not much — 
about him, but there are circum- 
stances which, in @ manner, pre- 
vent me from talking of him. He 
came down to this part of the 
world to see me, though I never in- 
tended it should bave been here.” 

“Then his intrusion here was not 
sanctioned by you?” 

“No. It was all your father’s 
doing.” 

“My father’s doing, if you like, 
Maitland, but concurred in and 
abetted by this man, whoever he 
is.” 

“Tl not even say that; he 
assures me that he accepted the 
invitation in the belief that the 
arrangement was made by me.’ 

“And you accept that explana- 
tion ?” ' 

“Of course I do. I see nothing 
in it in the smallest degree impro- 
bable or unlikely.” 

“Well, who is he? That is the 
main point; for it is clear you do 
not wish us to receive him as a 
friend of yours.” 

“T say I'd not have presented 
him here, certainly; buat Til not 
go the length of saying he couldn’t 
have been known by any one in 


this house. .-He is one of those 
adventurous fellows whose _ lives 
must not be read with the same 


glasses as those of quieter people. 
He has knocked about the .world 
for some  five-and-twenty years, 
without apparently having found 
his corner in it yet. 1 wanted 
him — what for, I shall probably 
tell you one of these days— and 
some friends of mine found him 
out for me!” 

“One of your mysteries, Mait- 
land,” said Mark, laughing. 
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‘Yes, one of my mysteries!” 

“Of what nation is he?” 

“There, again, I must balk your 
curiosity. The fact is, Mark, I can 
explain nothing about this man 
without going into matters which 
I am solemnly bound not to reveal, 
What I have to ask from you is, 
that you will explain to your 
father, and of course to Lady 
Lyle and your sisters, the mistake 
that has occurred, and request that 
they will keep it a secret. He hag 
already gone, so that your guests 
will probably not discuss him after 
a day or two,” 

‘‘ Not even so much, for there’s 
a break-up. Old Mrs. Maxwell has 
suddenly discovered that ber birth- 
day will fall on next Friday, and 
she insists’ upon going back to 
Tilney Park to entertain the ten- 
antry, and give a ball to the ser- 
vants. Most of the people here 
accompany her, and Isabella and 
myself are obliged to go. Each of 
us expects to be her heir, and we 
have to keep out competitors at all 
hazards.” 

“Why has she never thought of 
me?” said Maitland. 

“She means to invite you, at all 
events; for I heard her consolting 
my mother how so formidable a 
personage should be approached — 
whether she ought to address you 
in a despatch, or ask fur a confer- 
ence,” 

“If a choice be given me, I'll 
stay where I am. The three days 
I promised you have grown nearer 
to three weeks, and I do not see 
the remotest chance of your getting 
rid of me.” 

“Will you promise me to stay 
till I tell you we want your 
rooms?” 

“Ab, my dear fellow, you don’t 
know — you couldn’t know — what 
very tempting words you are utter- 
ing. This ig such a charming, 
charming spo® to compose that 
novel I am — not — writing —that I 
never mean to leave till I have fin- 
ished it; but, seriously speaking, 
like an old friend, Am I a _ bore 
here? am I occupying the place 
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that is wanted for another? are they 
tired of me ?” 

Mark overwhelmed his friend 
with assurances very honest in the 
main, that they were only too 
happy to possess him as _ their 
guest, and felt no common pride 
in the fact that he could find his 
life there endurable. “I will own 
now,” says he, “that there was a 
considerable awe of you felt before 
you came, but you have lived down 
the fear, and become a_ positive 
favourite.” 

“Bat who could have given 
such a version of me as to inspire 
this ?” 

“T am afraid I was the culprit,” 
said Mark; “‘I was rather boastful 
about knowing you at all, and I sup- 
pose I frightened them.” 

“My dear Lyle, what a narrow 
escape I had of being positively 
odious! and I now see with what 
consummate courtesy my caprices 
have been treated, when really I 
never so much as suspected they 
had been noticed.” There was a 
touch of sincerity in his accent as 
he spoke, that vouched for the 
honesty of his meaning; and 
Mark, as he looked at him, mat- 
tered to himself, “This is the man 
they call an egotist, and who is 
only intent on taking his turn out of 
ali around him.” 

“T think I must let you go to 
sleep again, Mark,” said Maitland, 
rising, “I am a wretched sleeper 
myself, and quite forget that there 
are happy fellows who can take 
their ten hours of oblivion without 
any help from the draggist. With- 
out this,’ —and he drew a small 
phial from his waistcoat pocket—*I 
get no rest.” 

“ What a bad habit!” 

“Tsn’t almost everything we do 
& bad habit? Have we ever a 
humour that recurs to us, that ig 
not a bad habit? Are not the 
simple things which mean nothing 


in themselves, an evil influence. 


when they grow into requirements 
and make slaves of us? [ suppose 
it was a bad habit that made me a 
bad sleeper, and I turn to another 


bad habit to correct it. The only 
things which are positively bad 
habits are those that require an 
effort to sustain, or will break down 
under us without we struggle to 
support them. To be morose is not 
one jot a worse habit than to be 
agreeable; for the time will come 
when you are indisposed to be 
pleasant, and the company in which 
you find yourself are certain to 
deem the humour as an offence to 
themselves; but there is a worse habit 
than this, which is to go on talking to 
a man whose eyes are closing with 
sleep. Good night.” 

Maitland said no more than the 
truth when he declared how happy 
he found himself in that quiet ua- 
molested existence which he led at 
Lyle Abbey. To be free in every 
way — to indulge his hamour to be 
alone or in company —to go and 
come as he liked, were great boons ; 
bat they were even less than the 
enjoyment he felt in living amongst 
total strangers — persons who had 
never known, never heard of him— 
for whom he was not called on to 
make any effort, or support any 
character. No man ever felt more 
acutely the slavery that comes of 
sustaining a part before the world, 
and being as strange and as inex- 
plicable as people required he should 
be. While a very young man, it 
amused him to trifle in this fashion, 
and to set absurd modes afloat for 
imitation; and he took a certain 
spiteful pleasure in seeing what a 
host of followers mere eccentricity 
could command. As he grew older, 
he wearied of this, and, to be free 
of it, wandered away to distant and 
unvisited countries, trying the old 
and barren experiment whether new 
sensations might not make a new 
natare. “ Colum non animum mu- 
tant,” says the adage, and he came 
back pretty much as he went, with 
this only difference, that he now 
eared only for quietness and repose. 
Not the contemplative repose of 
one who sought to reflect without 
disturbance, so much as the peace- 
fal isolation that suited indolence. 
He fancied how he would have 
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liked to be the son of that house, 
and dream away life in that wild 
secluded spot; but, after all, the 
thought was like the epicure’s notion 
of how contented he could be with a 
meal of potatoes! 

As the day broke, he was roused 
from his light sleep by the tumult 
and noise of the departing guests. 
He arose and watched them through 
the half-closed jalousies. It was 
picturerqae enough, in that crisp, 
fresh, frosty air, to see the groups 
as they gathered on the long terrace 
before the door; while equipages 
the most varied drew up — here a 
family - coach with long - tailed 
“blacks ;” there a smart britschka, 
with spanking greys;“ a tandem, 
too, there was for Mark’s special 
handling; and conspicuous by its 
pile of luggage in the “ well,” stood 
Gambier Grabam’s outside jaunt- 
ing-car—a large basket of vegetables 
and fruit, and a hamper of lobsters, 
showing how such guests are pro- 
pitiated, even in the hours of leave- 
taking. 

Maitland watched Isabella in all 
her little attentive cares to Mrs. 
Maxwell, and saw, as he thought, 
the heir-expectant in every move- 
ment. He fancied that the shawl 
she carried on her arm was the old 
Jady’s, and was almost vexed when 
he saw her wrap it around her own 
shoulders. “ Well, that at least is 
sycophancy,” muttered he, as he 
saw her clutch up a little white 
Maltese terrier and kiss it; but 
alas for his prescience! the next 
moment she had given the dog to a 
servant to carry back into the house, 
and so it was her own that she was 
parting from, and not Mrs. Maxwell’s 
that she was caressing ! 

It is strange to say that he was 
vexed at being disappointed. She 
was very pretty, very well-mannered, 
and very pleasing; but he longed 
to find that all the charm and grace 
about her were conventional; he 
_ wished to believe that “the whole 
thing,” as he called life, was a mere 
trick, where all cheated in propor- 
tion to their capacities. Mark had 
‘been honest enough to own that 
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they were fortune-hunting, and Isabella 
certainly could not be ignorant of the 
stake she played for. 

One by one the carriages drew up 
and moved away, and now, Gan- 
bier Graham’s car stood before the 
door, alone; for the crowd of foot- 
men who had thronged to press 
their services on the others, grado- 
ally melted away, hopeless of exact- 
ing a black-mail from the old Com- 
modore, While Maitland stood 
watching the driver, who, in a 
composite sort of costume rather 
more gardener than coachman, 
amused himself flicking with his whip 
imaginary flies off the old mare’s neck 
and withers, a smart tap came to the 
door, while a hasty voice called out, 
“ May I come in? ” 

‘* Let me first hear who you are?” 
said Maitland. 

‘*Commodore Graham,” was the 
answer. 

In a moment it flashed across 
Maitland that the old sailor had 
come to reveal his discovery of 
M’Caskey. Just as quickly did he 
decide that it was better to admit 
him, and, if possible, contrive to 
make the story seem a secret between 
themselves, 

“Come in, by all means — the 
very man I wanted to see,” said 
Maitland, as he opened the door, 
and gave him a cordial shake-hands, 
‘| was afraid you were going with- 
out seeing me, Oommodore; and, 
early as it was, I got up and was 
dressing in hope to catch you.” 

“That I call hearty — downright 
hearty— Maitland.” 

Maitland actually started at this 
familiar mention of him by one 
whom he had never met till a few days 
before. 

“ Rather a rare event in your life 
to be up at this hour, I’ll be sworn 
— except when you haven’t been to 
bed, eh!” And he laughed heartily 
at what he fancied was a most witty 
conceit. “You see we're all off! 
We've had springs on our cables 
these last twenty-four hours, with 
this frolicsome old weman, who 
would ‘insist on being back for her 
birthday; but she’s ricb, Maitland 
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—immensely rich, and we all wor- 
ship her.” 

Maitland gave a faint shrug of 
the shoulders, as though he deplored 
the degeneracy, but couldn’t help it. 

“Yes, yes—I’m coming,” cried 
the Commodore, shouting trom the 
open window to his daugliters be- 
neath. “The girls are impatient, 
they want to be at Lesliesford when 
There’s a 
fresh on the river, and it’s better to 
get some stout follows to guide the 
carriages through the water. I 
wanted greatly to have five minutes 
alone with you—five would do— 
half of it perhaps between men of 
the world, as we are. You know 
aboat what.” 

“TI suspect I do,” said Maitland, 
quietly. 

“TI saw, too,” resumed Graham, 
“that you wished to have no talk 
about it here, amongst all these 
gossiping people. Wasn’t I right?” 

“Perfectly right; you appreci- 
ated me thoroughly.” 

“What I said was this, — Mait- 
land knows the world well. He’ll 
wait till he has his opportunity of 
talkiug the matter over with myself. 
He’il say, ‘Graham and I will un- 
derstand one another at once.’ One 
minute, only one,” screamed he out 
from the window. ‘ Couldn’t you 
come down and jost say a word or 
two to them? ‘They'd like it so 


much.” 
Maitland muttered something 
about his costume. 


“Ab! there it is. You fellows 
will never be seen till you are in 
fall fig. Well, I must be off. Now, 
then, to finish what we’ve been say- 
ing. You'll come over next week 
to Port-Graham — that’s my little 
place, though there’s no port, nor 
anything like a port, within ten 
miles of it—and we'll arrange every- 
thing. If I’m an old fellow, Mait- 
land, I don’t forget that [ was once 
& young one— mind that, my boy.” 
And the Commodore had to wipe 
his eyes, with the laughter at his 
drollery. “Yes; here I am,” cried 
he again; and then turning to 
Maitland, shook his hand in both 
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his own, repeating, “On Wednesday 
— Wednesday to dinner — not later 
than five, remember ”—he hastened 
down the stairs, and scrambled up 
on the car beside his eldest daughter, 
who, apparently, had already opened 
a flood-gate of attack on hin’ for his 
delay. 

“Tosapportable old bore,” mut- 
tered Maitland, as he waved his 
hand from the window, and smiled 
his blandest salutations to the re- 
treating party. ‘‘What a tiresome 
old fool to faucy that I'm going 
over to Graham-pond, or port, or 
whatever it is, to talk over an inci- 
dent that I desire to have forgot- 
ten! Besides, when once I have left 
this neighbourhood, he may discuss 
M‘Caskey every day after his din- 
ner—he may write his life, for any- 
thing I care,” 

With this parting reflection, he 
went down to the garden, strolling 
listlessly along the dew-spangled 
alleys, and carelessly tossing aside 
with his cane the apple-blossoms, 
which lay thick as snow-flakes on 
the walks. While thus lounging, he 
came suddenly upon Sir Arthur, as, 
hoe in hand, he imagined himself 
doing something u-eful. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Maitland,” 
cried he, “ Mark has just told me of 
the stupid mistake I made. Will 
you be generous enough to forgive 
me?” 

“It is from me, sir, that the apo- 
logies mast come,” began Maitland. 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear 
Mr. Maitland. You will overwhelm 
me with shame if you say so. Let 
us each furget the incident; aad 
believe me, I shall feel myself your 
debtor by the act of oblivion.” He 
shook Maitland’s hand warmly, and, 
in an easier tone, added, ‘ What 
good news I have heard! You are 
not tired of us— not going!” 

“I cannot—I told Mark this 
morning —I don’t believe there is a 
road out of this.” 

“Well, wait here till I tell you it 
is fit for travelling,’ said Sir Ar- 
thar, pleasantly, and addressed him- 
self onze more to his labours as a 
gardener. 
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Meanwhile Maitland threw him- 
self down on a garden-bench, and 
cried aloud, “ This is the real thing, 
after all—this is actual repose. Not 
a word of political intrigue, no 
snares, no tricks, no deceptions, 
and no defeats; no waking to hear 
of our friends arrested, and our pri- 
vate letters in the hands of a Police 
Prefect. No horrid memories of 
the night before and that run of ill 
luck that has left us almost beg- 


gars. I wonder how long the charm 
of this tranquillity would endure; 
or is it like all other anodynes, 
which lose their calming power 
by habit? Id certainly like to 
try.” 

“Well, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t,” said a voice from 
the back of the summer-house, which 
he knew to be Mrs, Trafford’s. He 
jumped up to overtake her, but sheg 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XII.—MAITLAND’S VISIT. 


“What was it you were saying 
about flowers, Jeanie? I was not 
minding,” said Mrs. Butler, as she 
sat at her window watching the 
long heaving roll of the sea, as it 
broke along the jagged and rugged 
shore, her thoughts the while far 
beyond it. 

“TI was saying, ma’am, that the 
same man that came with the books 
tiother day brought these roses, and 
asked very kindly how you were.” 

“You mean the same gentleman, 
lassie, who left his card here?” said 
the old lady, correcting that very 
northern habit of ignoring all dif- 
ferences of condition. 

“* Well, I mind he was, for he bad 
very white hands, and a big bright 
ring on one of his fingers.” 

“You told him how sorry I was 
not to be able to see him—that these 
bad headaches have left me unable 
to receive any one?” 

“Na! I didn’t say that,” said 
she, half-doggedly. 

“ Well, and what did you say?” 

“T just said, she's thinkin’ too 
much about her son, who is away 
from home, to find any pleasure in 
a strange face. He laughed a little 
quiet laugh, and said, ‘There is 
good sense in that, Jeanie, and [’il 
wait for a better moment.’”’ 

“You should have given my mes- 
sage as I spoke it to you,” said the 
mistress, severely, 

“I’m no sae blind that I canna 
see the differ between an aching 
head and a heavy heart. Ye’re just 
frettin’, and there’s naething else 


the matter wi’ you, There he goes 
now, the same man— the same gen- 
tleman, I mean,” said she, with a 
faint scoff. “He aye goes back by 
the strand, and climbs tke white 
rocks opposite the Skerries.” 

“Go and say that I'll be happy 
to have a visit from him to-morrow, 
Jeanie; and mind put nothing of 
your own in it, Jassie, but give my 
words as I speak them.” 

With a toss of her head Jeanie 
left the room, and soon after was 
seen skipping lightly from rock to 
rock towards the beach beneath. 
To the old lady’s great surprise, 
however, Jeauie, instead of limiting 
herself to the simple words of her 
message, appeared to be talking 
away earnestly and fluently with 
the stranger; and, worse than all, 
she now saw that he was coming 
back with her, and walking straight 
for the cottage. Mrs. Butler had 
but time to change her cap and 
smooth down the braids of her 
snow-white hair, when the key 
turned in the lock, and Jeanie ush- 
ered in Mr, Norman Maitland. 
Nothing could be more respectfal 
or in better taste than Maitland’s 
approach. He blended the greatest 
deference with an evident desire to 
make her acquaintance, and almost 
at once relieved her from what she 
so much dreaded —the first meeting 
with a stranger. 

“Are you of the Olasirlaverock 
Maitlands, sir?” asked she timidly. 

“Very distantly, I believe, mad- 
am. We all claim Sir Peter as the 
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head of the family; but my own 
branch settled in India two genera- 
tions back, and, I shame to say, 
thought of everything but genea- 
logy.” 

“There was a great beauty, a 
Miss Hester Maitland. When I was 
a girl, she married a lord, I think?” 

“Yes, she married a Viscount 
Kinross, a sort of cousin of her 
own; though I am little versed in 
family history. ‘The truth is, mad- 
am, younger sons who had to work 
their way in the world were more 
anxious to bequeath habits of en- 
ergy and activity to their cbildren 
than‘ ideas of blazons and quarter- 
ings.” 

The old lady sighed at this, buat 
it was a sigh of relief. She had 
been dreading not a little a meeting 
with one of those haughty Mait- 
lands, associated in her childhood’s 
days with thoughts of wealth and 
power, and that dominance that 
smacks of, if it does not mean, in- 
solence; and now she found one 
who was not ashamed to belong to 
a father who had toiled for his sup- 
port and worked hard for his liveli- 
hood. And yet it was strange with 
what tenacity she clung toa topic 
that had its terrors for her. She 
liked to talk of the family and high 
connections and great marriages of 
all these people with whose mames 
sbe was familiar.as a girl, but whom 
she had never known, if she had so 
moch as seen. 

““My poor husband, sir— you 
may have heard of him — Colonel 
Walter Butler, knew all these things 
by heart. You had only to ask 
when did so and so die, and who 
married such a one, and he'd tell 
you as if out of a book.” 

“T have heard of QOolonel Butler, 
madam. His fame as a soldier is 
widespread in India—indeed, I 
had hoped to have made his son’s 
acquaintance when I came here; but 
I believe he is with his regiment.” 

‘“* No, sir, he is not in the service,” 
said she, flushing. 

“Ah! a civilian, then. Well, 
madam, the Butlers have shown 
capacity in all careers.” 


“My poor boy has not had the 
chance given him as yet, Mr. Mait- 
land. We were too poor to think 
of a profession; and so waiting 
and hoping, though it’s not very 
clear for what, we let the time slip 
over, and there he is a great grown 
man! as fine a-young fellow as you 
ever looked on, and as good as 
handsome, bat yet he cannot do 
one hand’s turn that would give 
him bread—and yet, ask your 
friends at the Abbey if there’s a 
grace or gift of a gentleman he is 
not the master of.” 

“T think I:know how the Lyles 
speak of him, and what affection 
they bear him.” 

“Many would condemn me, sir,” 
cried she, warming with the one 
theme that engaged her whole 
heart, “for having thrown my boy 
amongst those so far above him in 
fortane, and given him habits and 
ways that his own condition must 
deny him; but it was my pride to 
seo him in the station that his 
father held, and to know that he 
became it, I suppose there are 
dangers in it too,” said she, rather 
answering his grave look than any- 
thing he had said. “I take it, sir, 
there are great temptations, may- 
hap over-strong temptations, for 
young natures,” 

Maitland moved his head slight- 
ly, to imply that he assented. 

‘And it’s not unlikely the poor 
boy felt that himself; for when he 
came home t’other night -he looked 
scared and worn, and answered me 
shortly and abruptly in a way he 
never does, and made me sit down 
on the spot and write a letter for 
him to a great man who knew his 
father, asking —it is hard to say 
what I asked, and what I could 
have expected.” 

“Oolonel Batler’s son can scarce- 
ly want friends, madam,” said 
Maitland, courteously. 

“What the world calls friends 
are usually relatives, and we have 
but one who coald pretend to any 
sort of influence, and his treatment 
of my poor husband debars us from 
all knowledge of him. He was an 
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only brother, a certain Sir Omerod 


Butler. You may perhaps have 
heard of him.” 
“‘Formerly British Minister at 


Naples, I think.” 

“The same, sir; @ person, they 
tell me, of great abilities, but very 
eccentric and peculiar —indeed, so 
his letters bespeak him.” 

“You have corresponded with 
him then, madem?” 

“No, sir, never; but he wrete 
constantly to my husband before 
our marriage. They were at that 
time greatly attached to each other ; 
and the elder, Sir Omerod, was al- 
ways planning and plotting for his 
brother’s advancement. He talked 
of him as if he was his son, rather 
than a younger brother; in fact, 
there were eighteen years between 
them. Our marriage broke up all 
this, The great man was shocked 
at the humble connection, and poor 
Walter would not bear to have me 
slightingly spoken of; but dear me, 
Mr. Maitland, how I am running on! 
To talk of such things to you! I 
am really ashamed of myself. What 
will you think of me?” 

“Only what I have learned to 
think of you, madam, from all your 
neighbours — with sentiments of 
deep respect and sincere interest.” 

“It is very good of you to say it, 
sir; and I wish Tony was back 
here to know you and thank you 
for all your attention to his 
mother.” 

“You are expecting him then?” 
asked he. 

‘Well, sir, I am, and I am not. 
One letter is fall of hope and ex- 
pectancy. By Thursday or Friday 
he’s to have some tidings about 
this or that place; and then comes 
another, saying, how Sir Harry 
counsels him to go out and make 
friends with his unéle. All mam- 
mon, sir—pothing bat mammon ; 
just because this old man is very 
rich, and never was married.” 

“T suspect you are in error there, 
madam. Sir Omerod was married 
at least twenty years ago, when I 
first heard of him at Naples.” 


‘She shook, her head, doubtfully, 
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and said, “I have always been told 
the reverse, sir. I know what you 
allude to, but I have reason to be- 
lieve I am right, and there is no 
Lady Butler.” 

“Tt is curious enough, madam, 
that through a chance acquaintance 
on a railroad train, I learned all 
about the lady he married. She 
was an Italian.” 

‘It’s the same story I have heard ; 
myself, sir. We only differ about 
the ending of it. She was a stage- 
player, or a dancer.” 

‘No, madam; a very celebrated 
prima donna.” 

“ Ay,” said she, as though there 
was no discrepancy there. “TI heard 
how the old fool—for he was no 
young man then—got smitten with 
her voice and her beauty, and made 
such a fuss about her, taking her 
here and there in his state coach, 
and giving. great entertainments 
for her at the Embassy, where the 
arms of England were over the 
door; and I have been told that 
the King heard of it, and wrote to 
Sir Omerod a fearful letter, asking 
how he dared so to degrade the 
escutcheon of the great nation he 
represented. Ab, you may smile, 
sir.” Maitland had indeed smiled 
alike at her tale and the energy 
with which she told it. “ You may 
smile, sir; but it was no matter for 
laughter, I promise you. His Ma- 
jesty called on him to resign, and 
the great Sir Omerod, who wouldn't 
know his own brother because he 
married a minister's daughter, fell 
from his high station for sake of— 
I will not say any bard words; but 
she was not certainly superior in 
station to myself, and I will make 
no other comparison between us.” 

“T suspect you have been greatly 
misled about all this, madam,” said 
Maitland, with a quiet grave man- 
ner. “Sir Omerod—1I heard it 
from my travelling companion — 
took his retiring pension and quit- 
ted diplomacy the very day he was 
entitled to it. So far from desiring 
him to leave, it is said that the 
Minister of the day pressed him to 
remain at his post. He has the re- 
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putation of possessidg no mean 
abilities, and certainly enjoyed the 
confidence of the Court to which he 
was accredited.” 

“T never heard so much good of 
him before; and to tell you the 
troth,-.Mr. Maitland, if you had 
warned me that you were his friend, 
I'd scarcely have been so eager to 
make your acquaintance,” 

“ Remember, my dear madam, all I 
have heen telling you reached myself 
as hearsay.” 

“ Well, well,” said she, sighing. 
“He's not over likely to trouble his 
head about me, and I don’t see why 
Iam to fash myself for him. Are 


‘ you:minded to stay much longer in 


this neighbourhood, Mr. Maitland?” 
said she, to change the topic. 

“I fear not, madam. I have 
overstayed everything here but the 
kindoess of my hosts. I have 
affairs which call me abroad, and 
some two or three engagements, 
that I have run to the very last 


er Indeed, I will confess to 


u, I delayed here to meet your 
son,” 

“To meet Tony, sir?” 

“Yes, madam. In my _inter- 
course with the Lyles I have learn- 
ed to know a great deal about him ; 
to hear traits of his fine generous 
nature, his manly frankness, and 
his courage. ‘These were the testi- 
monies of witnesses who differed 
widely from each other in age and 
temperament, and yet they all con- 
curred in saying he was a noble- 
hearted yoang fellow, who richly 
deserved all the fortune that could be- 
fall him.” 

‘‘Oh dear, sir, these are sweet 
words to his poor mother’s ears. 
He is all that I have left me, and 
you cannot know how he makes 
up to me for want of station and 
means, and the fifty other things 
that people who are well-off look 
for. I do hope he'll come back be- 
fore you leave this. I'd like to let 
you see I’m not over boastful about 
him.” 

“T have had a project in my 
head for some days back. Indeed, 
it was in pursuance of it I have 


been so persevering in my attempts 
to see you, madam. It occurred to 
me from what Sir Arthur Lyle said 
of your son, that he was jast the 
person I have long been a 
out for—a man of good name an 
good blood, fresh to the world, 
neither hackneyed, on the one hand, © 
nor awkwardly ignorant, on the 
other — well brought up and high 
priocipled — a gentleman, in fact. 
It has long been a plan of mive to 
find one such as this, who, calling 
himself my secretary, would be in 
reality my companion and my 
friend — who would be content to 
share the fortunes of a somewhat 
wayward fellow for a year or two 
till, using what little influence I 

ese, I could find means of effec- 
tually establishing him in __ life, 
Now, madam, I am very diffident 
about making such a proposal to 
one in every respect my equal, and, 
I have no doubt, more than my 
equal in some things; but if he 
were not my equal, there. would be 
an end to what I desire in the pro- 
ject. In fact, to make the mere dif- 
ference of age the question of supe- 
riority between us, is my plan. We. 
should live together precisely on 
the terms of equality. In return. 
for that knowledge of life I could 
impart to him — what I know of the 
world, not acquired altogether with- 
out some sbarp experience — he 
would repay me by that hearty and 
genial fresbness which is the wealth 
of the young. Now, madam, I will 
not tire you with any more of my 
speculations, purely selfish as they 
are; but will at once say, if when 
your son and I meet, this notion of 
mine is to his taste, all the minor 
details of it shall not deter’ him. 
I know I am not offeriog a career, 
but it is yet the first step that will 
fit him for one. A young fellow, 
gifted as he is, will needs become, 
in a couple of years’ intercourse 
with what is pre-eminently society, 
aman of consummate tact and abi- 
lity. All that I know of life con- 
vinces me that the successful men 
are the ready-witted men. Of 
course I intend to satisfy you with 
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respect to myself. You have a 
right to know the stability of the 
bank to which you qre intrusting 
your deposit. At all events, think 
over my plan, and if nothing has 
already fallen to your son’s hands 
in London, ask him to come back 
here and talk it over with me. I 
can remain here for a week—that is, 
if I can hope to meet him.” 

The oid lady listened with all 
attention and patience to this 
speech. She was pleased by the 
flattery of it. It was flattery, in- 
deed, to hear that consummately 
fine gentleman declare that he was 
ready to accept Tony as his equal 
in all things, and it was more than 
flattery to fancy her dear boy min- 
gling in the pleasures and fascina- 
tions of the great world, courted 
and admired, as she could imagine 
he would be; but there were still 
drawbacks to all these. The posi- 
tion was that of a dependant; and 
how would Tony figure in such a 
post? He was the finest tempered, 
most generous creature in the world, 
where no attempt to overbear inter- 
fered; but any show of offeusive 
superiority would make a tiger of 
him. 

Well, well, thought she, it’s not 


to be rejected all at once, and I'll 
just talk it over with the minis- 
ter. “May I consult an old friend 
and neighbour of mine, sir, before 
I speak to Tony himself?” said she, 
timidly. 

“By all means, madam; or, if 
you like it better, let me call on 
him, and enter more fully into my 
plan than I have ventured to do with 
you.” 

“No, thank you, sir. Til just 
talk the matter over with the doc- 
tor, and I'll see what be says to it 
all. This seems a very ungracious 
way to meet your great kindness, 
sir; but I was thinking of what a 
while ago you called my deposit, 
and so it is — it’s all the wealth I 
possess — and even the thonght of 
resigning it is more than I can 
bear.” 

“T hope to convince you one of 
these days, madam, that you have 
not invested unprofitably ;” and 
with many courteous assurances 
that, decide how she might, his de- 
sire to serve her should remain, he 
took his leave, bequeathing, as he 
passed out, a glow of hope to the 
poor widow’s heart, not the less 
cheering that she could not freely 
justify nor even define it. 
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TYNDALL 


Wirnin the memory of a man 
not very old, what a revolution bas 
taken place in our elementary books 
of science! and on no subject has 
the change been more conspicuous 
than on this of the nature of heat. 
Twenty years ago the young pupil 
of science would have been taught, 
without hesitation, that there was 
a peculiar material, to be called 
heat or caloric, which dwelt amongst 
the atoms of the most solid bodies, 
and of which fresh supplies were 
being constantly transmitted to us 
from the suv. He would have 
been told that each substance has 
its own capacity for holding this 
subtle matter, which, when thus 
imprisoned, was to be regarded as 
quiescent or latent heat; that 
whatever portion the body receiv- 
ed, after this capacity had been 
satisfied, flew off again to other 
bodies in the shape of free caloric, 
and became radiant heat; and that 
this radiant heat was incessantly 
seeking an unattainable equilibri- 
um, each body dispensing its super- 
flax to its less provided neighbour, 
or finally ejecting it into empty 
space. 

This theory is no longer taught. 
It received an almost fatal blow 
from Count Rumford and Sir 
Humphry Davy, who showed that 
the plain familiar fact that heat 
was generated by concussion or 
friction could not be explained on 
the hypothesis that the struck body 
lost some of its capacity for latent 
heat, and therefore projected a por- 
tion of its latent heat in the shape 
of free caloric. Count Rumford 
boiled water by violent blows or 
friction upon iron, and asked 
triumphantly what loss of capacity 
could explain the apparently uno- 
limited supply of beat he obtained 


ON HEAT, 


from the metal? Sir Humphry 
Davy rubbed two pieces of ice to- 
gether, and melted the ice by the 
heat generated by this friction. 
Ice that is converted into water 
hes its capacity for heat increased ; 
there could be no ground here for 
saying that latent heat was dis- 
engaged. The heat .could be at- 
tritated to nothing but the fric- 
tion, and could be represented to 
the mind as nothing but a motion, 
faster or slower, in the particles of 
the ice. But that which gave the 
coup de grace to the older theory of 
heat, was the growing prevalence 
of that theory of light which | at- 
tributes it to a vibratory motion of 
& permanent ether, and not to the 
emission from the sun of a specific 
material to be called light. While 
the emission theory predominated, 
it was natural and unavoidable that 
heat also should be considered as 
some subtle and specific matter im- 
parted to us from the sun. It 
travelled to us from the same 
luminary, and obeyed many of the 
same laws in its dispersion and re- 
flection. But when the vibratory 
theory prevailed with regard to 
light, it was impossible not to 
extend it to heat also. Light and 
radiant heat were considered as 
different motions of the same subtle 
and interstellar matter. We say 
radiant heat, because heat of con- 
duction — the heat derived from 
contact with any tangible substance 
— does not apparently need the in- 
tervention of this subtle ether. It 
may be simply a motion of that 
matter which we weigh and mea- 
sure— which lies open, in short, to 
the sense of touch. This is a point 
which our men of science have still, 
perhaps, to determine. Thus much 
is certain, that no one who holds 
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the vibratory theory of light can 


well hold an emission theory of 
heat. 

Heat, therefore is now generally 
considered as a peculiar motion, 
not a peculiar matter. Bat it may 
be well to observe that those who 
held, or who still hold, that there is 
a specific’ material to be ealled heat, 
never conceived of that material as 
operating in any way but by its 
motion. Matter and motion are 
all we can conceive of the external 
world. We may imagine new matter 
or new motion—we can do no more; 
we can form no bolder hypothe- 
sis concerning physical phenomena 
than that there is some subtle 
matter, and some minute or ra- 
pid movement, which escape our 
senses, and the knowledge of which 
we obtain only by an inference of 
the reason. In our latest theory of 
heat we make both these supposi- 
tions. We infer the existence of 
an ethereal matter filling the in- 
terstellar space, and we infer mole- 
cular motions, which neither the 
eye nor the touch can detect. The 
older theory differed only in this, 
that the matter it imagined or in- 
ferred had no other office than to 
cause by its motions the phenomena 
of heat: the ether of the modern 
hypothesis may be light or heat, 
according to the movement it has 
received. When Professor Tyndall 
quotes Locke as describing heat to 
be ‘a very brisk agitation of the 
insensible parts of the object which 
produces in us that sensation from 
whence we denominate the object 
hot; so, what in our sensation is 
heat, in the object is nothing but 
motion,’ we ‘must not suppose 
that Locke is an authority for ‘the 
espeeial theory which its here de- 
veloped. Locke, reasoning as a 
metaphysician, knew that the ex- 
ternal cause of the sensation heat 
could be conceived by human beings 
only as some peculiar motion of 
matter; but of what matter, and 
whether all matter were capable 
of this motion, or only some speci- 
fic matter, it was not the aim or 
province of Locke to determine, 


' These lectures of Professor Tyn- 
dall present us with a most inter- 
esting summary of the latest expe- 
rimeuts and speculations on this 
great subject of heat. One portion 
of them is occupied with experi- 
ments which he himself has de-@ 
vised and conducted; for Professor 
Tyndall is well known to be more 
than an expositor, he is an earnest 
worker—one of our pioneers of 
science, exploring and clearing the 
way for others. The book that he 
has here given to the public must 
interest all classes of men; it ig 
sufficiently popular to be intelli- 
gible to every educated reader, and 
sufficiently advanced to prompt and 
guide the onward inquiries of the 
scientific man. Here and there we 
think we have observed some haste, 
some carelessness, or obscurity in 
their reasoniogs of the lecturer; but 
these blemishes—if even we shall 
be jadged right in our criticisms— 
can detract little from the merits of 
his highly interesting work. 

We have not the least intention 
on the present occasion of standing 
between the author and the public, 
and giving an epitome of these Lec- 
tures. Sometimes a reviewer can- 
not perform a more serviceable task 
than to abstract what is best in the 
book before him, and save the 
reader the trouble of sifting the 
wheat from the chaff. In the pre- 
sent case it would be a most mis- 
taken labour if we were to attempt 
to condense what is already stated 
with as much brevity as is con- 
sistent with clearness. Moreover, 
we have not the advantage of those 
diagrams which are almost essential 
to the lucid explanation of scienti- 
fic experiments, It is altogether 
out of the question to give a sum- 
mary of a book so full of matter. 
We must content ourselves with 
some outline of the theory it ex- 
pounds, and with some few observa- 
tions on what may be described .as 
the more speculative portions of 
the work, It is not quite unusual 
with ur scientific contemporaries 
to generalise in a bold, rapid, and 
unsatisfactory manner on the Force 
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or forces of nature, 
enough of the metapbysician, they 
pevertheless plunge very willingly into 
abstractions near akin to those which 
are supposed to form the opprobrium 
of metaphysics ; and they do this with- 
out any apparent distrust. of them- 
selves, or of the treacherous nature of 
the ground they are treading on. 
Something like this we may have to 
potice in the speculations of Professor 
Tyndall. 

That heat is produced by friction or 
concussion is one of those familiar facts 
which lie open to the most careless 
observation ; but that the same amount 
of heat should be invariably produced 
by the same amount of arrested mo- 
tion, whatever the substances that are 
brought into collision, is one of those 
facts which could only have been elici- 
ted by the experiments of scientific 
men. That whether we struck iron 
or struck water, so that the blow was 
delivered with equal force, there would 
be the same amount of heat generated, 
is the last thing we should have ex- 
pected. Yet this appears to be now 
established, Every man who had 
learned to believe in the uniformity of 
the laws or operations of nature, 
would at once leap to the conclusion, 
that, if arrested mechanical motion, 
or the conflict of two bodies, pro- 
duced that interior molecular motion 
we call heat, there must be an inva- 
riable relation of some kind between 
these two motions, between mechani- 
cal force and beat. But the determi- 
pation of this relation, and the dis- 
covery that, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent nature of the bodies brought 
into collision, we may always esti- 
mate the amount of heat by the 
mechavical force, and, moreover, that 
the heat generated represents a force 
exactly equal to that mechanical pow- 
er which was lost in its production, 
are truths which rank amongst the 
most curious results of modern sci- 
ace. Amongst our own country- 
nen, Mr. Joule seems. to have a 
Jarge share in the merit of these 
discoveries; but where many are 
thinking in the same direction it is 
always a difficult matter to apportion 
the merit of discovery. We cannot 


Contemptuouge do better than quote Professor Tyn- 


dall’s account :— 


“Dr; Mayer, of Heilbronn, in Ger- 
many, enunciated the exact relation 
which subsists between heat and work, 
giving the number which is now known 
as the ‘mechanical equivalent of heat,’ 
and following up the statement of the 
principle by its fearless application. It 
is, however, to Mr. Joule, of Manches- 
ter, that we are almost wholly indebted 
for the experimental treatment of this 
important subject. Entirely indepen- 
dent of Mayer, with his mind firmly fixed 
upon a principle, and undismayed by 
the cooiness with which his first labours 
appear to have been received, he. per- 
sisted for years in his attempts to prove 
the invariability of the relation which 
subsists between heat and ordinary me- 
chanical force, We placed water in a 
suitable vessel, and agitated that water 
by paddles, driven by measurable forces, 
and determined both the amount of 
heat developed by the stirring of the 
liquid, and the amount of labour expend- 
ed in the process. He did the same with 
mercury and with sperm oil. He also 
caused dises of iron to rub against each 
other, and measured the heat produced 
by their friction, and the force expended 
in overcoming it. He also urged water 
through capillary tubes, and determined 
the amount of heat generated by the 
friction of the liquid against the side of 
the tubes, And the results of his experi- 
ments leave no shadow of doubt upon 
the mind that, under all circumstances, 
the quantity of heat generated by the 
same amount of force is fixed and invari- 
able. A given amount of force in caus- 
ing the iron discs to rotate against each 
other produced precisely the same 
amount of heat as when it was applied 
to agitate water, mercury, or sperm oil. 
Of course, at the end of an experiment, 
the temperatures in the respective cases 
would be different; that of water, for 
example, would be 1-30th of the tem- 
perature of the mercury, because, as we 
already know, the capacity of water for 
heat is-thirty times that of mercury. 
Mr. Joule took this into account in reduc- 
ing his experiments, and found, as I 
have stated, that, however the tempera- 
ture might differ, in consequence of the 
different capacity for heat of the sub- 
stances employed, the absolute amount 
of heat generated by the same expendi- 
ture of power was in all cases the same.” 
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We must still, it seems, be allowed “tailes above the earth's surface, 


to speak of the “capacity for heat,” 
since no other expression has yet 
come into use for the very impor- 
tant fact that different substances 
require different amounts of heat — 
or of that molecular motion which 
we call: heat—to raise them to the 
same temperature. A defunct theory 
often leaves its nomenclature behind 
it. We have only to dissociate the 
term ‘‘capacity” from its former 
companion, latent heat, and con- 
nect it with that interior motion 
which has now taken its place in 
our speculations, 

As we have already intimated, it 
has not only been proved that in 
all cases the same absolute amount 
of heat is generate@{by a given me- 
chanical force, but also that this 
amount of heat can, in turn, be 
converted into a mechanical force, 
or produce a mechanical motion, 
exactly equal to that which first 
generated if. Thus a pound weight 
falling on the earth from a height 
of 772 feet, will produce an amount 
of heat which would raise a pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit. 
Well, this pound of water raised 
one degree Fabrenheit (supposing 
its heat all mechanically applied), 
would be competent to lift a pound 
weight 772 feet high, or it would lift 
772 Ib. one foot high, Mr, Joule ad- 
opted these figures as a standard 
for future calculations. The rather 
harsh expression of ‘“ fcot-pound” 
has been introduced for the lifting 
of one pound one foot, so that 
his mechanical equivalent for heat 
stands thus: Heat raising the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one 
degree = 772 toot-pounds. 

Professor Tyndall has express- 
ed the same law in the appendix 
to one of his lectures in a man- 
ner which will perhaps bring it 
still more distinctly before the 
miod of the reader. “This pound 
of coal,” he says, “which I hold 
in my band, produces by its com- 
bination with oxygen an amount 
of heat which, if mechanically ap- 
plied, would suffice to raise a weight 
of 100 lb. to a height of twenty 





Conversely, 100 Ib. falling from a 
height of twenty miles, and striking 
against the earth, would generate 
an amount of beat equal to that de- 
veloped by the combastion of a 
pound of coal.” 

Mechanical motion, or motion of a 
mass, is converted, we say, into mole- 
enlar motion, or that atomic motion 
which constitutes the physical phe- 
nomena of heat. Conversely, the ato- 
mic motion (as in the elastic vapour of 
steam) spends itself in producing the 
mechanical motion of a mass. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s favourite expression 
for the latter case is, that the heat 
“does work,” and vanishes in that 
work. But we observe that be does 
not apply this expression “doing 
work ” to the mere pressure which an 
elastic substance exerts on some resist- 
ing circumference; he appears to 
employ it only when actual motion 
is produced. Yet in no instance 
have we more distinctly the idea of 
force exerted than when an elastic 
body, whether a steel spring or a 
confined vapour, is pressing hard to 
escape from its confinement. This 
point should be cleared up. One 
of the earliest experiments in the 
volume appears to us to have been 
explained, or reasoned on, defec- 
tively, owing to this limitation in 
the meaning of “ work” or “ force.” 
As the only apparatus employed in 
this experiment is a long tube, in 
which a piston moves up and down, 
it may be readily understood with- 
out the aid of a diagram; and as it 
is one on which it is necessary to 
have clear ideas, we will venture to 
bring it (although the quotation is 
ratber long) before the reader. 


“Suppose I have a quantity of air 
contained in a very tall cylinder A B 
(fig. 21), the transverse section of which 
is one square inch in area. Let the top 
A of the cylinder be open to the gir, and 
let P bea piston, which, for reasons to 
be explained immediately, I will sup- 
pose to weigh 2 lb. 1 0z., and which 
moves air-tight and without friction up 
and down in the cylinder, At the com- 
mencement of the experiment, let. the 
piston be at the point P of the cylin- 
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der, and let the height of the cylinder 
from its bottom B to the point P be 273 
inches, the air underneath the piston be- 
ing at a temperature of 0° ©. Then on 
heating the air from 0° to 1° C., the piston 
will rise one inch ; it will now stand at 274 
inches above the bottom. If the tempe- 
rature be raised two degrees the piston 
will stand at 275, if raised three degrees 
it will stand at 276, if raised ten degrees 
it will stand at 283 inches above the bot- 
tom; finally, if the temperature were 
raised to 278° ©. it is quite manifest 273 
inches would be added to the height of 
the column, or, in other words, by heat- 
ing the air to 273° C., its volume would 
be doubled. 

“It is evident that the gas in this ex- 
periment executes work. In expanding 
from P upwards it has to overcome the 
downward pressure of the atmosphere, 
which amounts to 15 Ib. on every square 
inch, and also the weight of the piston 
itself, which is 2 lb. 1 oz. Hence, the 
section of the cylinder being one square 
inch in area, in expanding from P to P 
the work done by the gas is equivalent 
to the raising a weight of 17 lb. 1 oz., 
or 273 ounces to a height of 273 inches. 
It is just the same as what it would ac- 
complish if the air above P were entirely 
abolished, and a piston weighing 17 lb. 
1 oz. were placed at P. 

“Let us now alter our mode of ex- 
periment, and instead of allowing our 
gas to expard when heated, let us oppose 
its expansion by augmenting the pressure 
upon it. In other words, let us keep is 
volume constant while it is being heated. 
Suppose, as before, the initial tempera- 
ture of the gas to be 0° C., the pressure 
upon ft, including the weight of the pis- 
ton P, being as formerly 273 ounces, 
Let us warm the gas from 0° C, to 1° C.F 
what weight must we add at P in order 
to keep its volume constant? Exactly 
one ounce. But we have supposed the 
gas at the commencement to be under a 
pressure of 273 ounces, and the pressure 
it sustains is the measure of its elastic 
force; hence, by being heated one de- 
gree, the elastic force of the gas has 
augmented by one two hundred and sev- 
enty-third of what it possessed at 0°. If 
we warm it 2° two ounces must be added 
to keep its volume constant; if 3° three 
ounces must be added. And if we raise 
its temperature 273° we should have to 
add 278 ounces—that is, we should ‘have 
to double the original pressure to keep the 
Volume constant. 
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“‘ Let us now compare this experiment 
with the last one. There we heated a 
certain amount of gas from 0° to 273°, 
and doubled its volume by so doing, the 
double volume being attained while the 
gas lifted a weight of 273 ounces to a 
height of 273 inches, Here we heat the 
same amount of gas from 0° to 273°, but 
we do not permit it to lift any weight. 
We keep its volume constant. he 
ager of matter heated is the same; 
the temperature to which it is heated is 
in both cases the same; but are the ab- 
solute quantities of heat imparted in both 
cases the same? By no means. Sup- 
posing that to raise the temperature of 
the gas whose volume is kept constant 
278°, ten grains of combustible matter 
are necessary; then to raise the tem- 
perature of the gas, where pressure is 
kept constant, an equal number of de- 
grees, would require the consumption of 
14} grains of the same combustible mat- 
ter. The heat produced by the combus- 
tion of the additional 44 grains, in the 
latter case, is entirely consumed in lifting 
the weight.” 


Now, as the capacity for heat (we 
of course bear in mind what this ex- 
pression now means) of rarified air is 
greater than that of a denser air, the 
explapation of this experiment which 
first suggests itself is, that the 4} 
grains represent the difference between 
the capacity of beat of the more and 
less expanded atmosphere. In other 
words, that the work done by this 4} 
grains was the sustaining the atmos- 
phere, in this rarer state. But if this 
explanation is set aside, and the com- 
bustion of the 4} grains represents the 
power that raised the piston 273 ioch- 
es, what representative have we of that 
force which was pressing against, and 
was just balanced by, a weight of 273 
ounces? It appears to us that, in both 
experiments, there is the same amount 
of mechanical force displayed ; for sure- 
ly if it was necessary at each elevation 
of temperature to add an additional 
weight to keep the volame of the gas 
vonstant, this is sufficient demonstra- 
tion that the elastic atmosphere, under 
this process of heating, was constantly 
developing a greater and a greater 
force. According to Professor Tyn- 
dall’s explanation, we are to suppose 
that force is exerted, or work done in 
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lifting the unweighted piston, but not 
in sustaining the piston, that has addi- 
tional weights put upon it, at the same 
point in the tube. This is, at all 
events, a very arbitrary definition of 
force, or work done, and one which it 
would be very difficult to justify. 
Pressure is as mach an actual force as 
momentum. The Professor surely does 
not rank it under that “ potential en- 
ergy” of which he speaks hereafter, 
and on which we shall have to offer a 
passing observation. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of this dynamic theory of beat is its 
application to the phenomena of com- 
bustion, and to all cases where heat 
is the result of chemical combination. 
When the candle or the gas is burning 
before us, we are to conceive that 
there is a collision or clashing together 
of the particles of the oxygen of the 
air, and the constituents of the candle 
or the gas. This motion is the heat 
of the matter consumed, and by affect- 
ing that ether which is supposed to be 
diffused through all space, it is the 
cause of light and of radiant heat. As 
chemical affinity can only be represent- 
ed to our imagination by the move- 
ment of particles to each other, so 
now we are to understand that this 
movement is one of extreme violence. 
The atoms may have, under the influ- 
ence of this affinity, to traverse a very 
small space, but~we are to imagine 
them making the transit with a ra- 
pidity and momentum which, “ meas- 
ured by any ordinary mechanical 
standard, is enormous.” Some at- 
tempts have been made to estimate 
the force with which the atoms would 
rush together, by the force requisite 
to separate them. Whether such cal- 
culations are altogether trustworthy, 
time (that is, prolonged and varied 
investigation) must decide. At pre- 
sent there seems to run through all 
such calculations a certain hypo- 
thetical element which justifies a 
measure of distrust. We have not 
yet sofficiently penetrated into the 
nature of these molecular attrac- 
tions which pass under the name 
of chemical affinities, to reason sat- 
isfactorily upon them. It is plain 
we cannot altogether adopt the analo- 
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gy of mechanical motion when argu- 
ing upon them, because we have not 
only a collision and recoil and 
dance of the atoms, but we have 
also this phenomenon of new and 
intimate adhesion to explain. The 
“interior work” of which Professor 
Tyndall so often speaks is still of 
necessity a region more of imagi- 
pation than of fact. When, for in- 
stance, we are told of a_ certain 
amount of heat applied to water 
that it ‘‘tarns round the atoms,” 
and of another amount that it “sep- 
arates the atoms,” we must feel that 
we are groping a little in the dark, 
Here is a case in which the heat 
applied is said to produce only the 
first of these motions :— 


“‘ Water expands on both sides of 4° 
C. or 39° F. At 4° C. it has maximum 
density. Suppose a pound of water 
heated from 34° C. to 44° C.—that is, 1° 
—its volume at both temperatures is 
the sathe; there has been no forcing 
asunder whatever of the atomic centres, 
and still, though the volume is un- 
changed, an amount of heat has been 
imparted to the water sufficient, if mecha- 
nically applied, to raise a weight of 1390 
Ib. a foot high, The interior work done 
here by the heat can be nothing more 
than the turning round of the atoms of 
the water. It separates the attracting 
poles of the atoms by a tangential move- 
ment, but leaves their centres at the 
same distance asunder first and last. 
The conceptions with which I here deal 
may not be easy to those unaccustomed 
to such studies, but they are capable of 
perfect clearness of realisation to all who 
have the patience to dwell upon them 
sufficiently long.” 


We are happy to hear that they 
are capable of such “clearness of 
realisation.” If we ourselves can- 
not feel that we are treading on 
very secure ground in this specific 
description of atomic movements, 
we are quite disposed to acquiesce 
in, and admire the broad general- 
isations which this dynamic theory 
of heat presents to us. A boy 
strikes one flint against another, 
and produces a spark. He feels the 
stone hot when he touches it. He 
cannot explain this fact; he may 
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never be able to explain it; but he 
may learn that some of the most 
subtle and concealed, as well as 
the most magnificent, operations of 
nature, are nothing but repetitions 
of the same fact. If it was a great 
triumph of science to detect the 
analogy between the falling of a 
stone to the earth and the tendency 
of the earth and all the planets to 
gravitate towards the sun, it is also 
another triumph of science to estab- 
lish the analogy between the simple 
fact that two stones struck together 
produce heat, and the apparently 
most dissimilar phenomenon of com- 
bustion. 

Wherever there is arrested motion 
there is heat. Those who delight 
in speculating upon the destruction 
of our world by fire, have the means 
close at hand, so to speak, for pro- 
ducing their universal conflagration. 
They need not call in the assistance 
of fiery comets, nor even of that 
molten mass which is supposed to 
occupy the centre of our planet. 
Scientific men have calculated the 
heat that would be produced by 
simply stopping the earth in its 
orbit, “Knowing as we do,” says 
Professor Tyndall, “the weight of 
the earth, and the velocity with 
which it moves though space, a 
simple calculation would enable us 
to determine the exact amount of 
heat which would be developed sup- 
posing the earth to be stopped in 
its orbit. Mayer and Helmholtz 
have made this calculation, and 
found that the quantity of heat 
generated by the colossal shock 
would be quite sufficient, not only 
to fuse the entire earth, but to re- 
duce it, in great part, to vapour.” 
It must of course be understood 
that the stoppage of the earth is to 
pe effected in some way that will 

roduce a concussion of its parts. 

f the whole globe were at once 
deprived of its motion, there would 
be no such concussion; everything 
woulé rest in its own place, When 
a railway train is brought to a sad- 
den stop, the passengers are thrown 
together with great violence, be- 
cause they retain their forward 
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movement, while the carri in 
which they sit is arrested. Tt the 
wand of a magician could at once 
deprive every particle of the train, 
and of all that it carries, of its 
motion, the passengers would sit 
tranquilly enongh, and in ‘mere 
wonderment at their sudden pause, 
Unless, therefore, we drive the earth 
against some resisting barrier, we 
must suppose a part only of its sub- 
stance to be suddenly deprived of 
motion in order to produce the re- 
quisite shock. If half the world 
were miraculously deprived of its 
momentum, thus throwing the other 
half upon it, there would be doubt- 
less heat enough generated to cause 
“the elements to melt with fervent 
heat.” Professor Tyndall adds thar, 
“if after the stoppage of its motion. 
the earth should fall into the sun,, 
as it assuredly would, the amount of : 
heat generated by the blow would be. 
equal to that developed by the combas- 
tion of 5600 worlds of solid carbon.” ' 
This reminds us that Proféssor- 
Tyndall speaks with far more re- 
spect than, in the estimation, of* 
sober-minded men, it surely de- 
serves, of an hypothesis which has 
been lately thrown into the scien- 
tific world, and which seeks to .ex-. 
plain the heat of the san by the 
supposition that huge masses. of 
matter are constantly being hurled 
upon it. Those meteoric stones, . 
which were wandering purposeless 
amongst the planets, have suddenly 
been elevated into the causes of that 
central heat which is the life of all 
the planets. Oar Professor does 
not absolutely adopt this hypo- 
thesis, but he gives it “honourable 
mention,” and commends it to our 
grave consideration. It is not be-. 
cause the image that. is here pre- . 
sented to us of the sun being beaten, 
like a huge drum, on all sides by 
enormous stones, is of a cumbrous 
and most unpoetic character, that 
we object to this hypothesis, Some 
concussion of matter against matter 
we conclude to be the immediate 
cause of the sun’s heat, and the 
concussion amongst the atoms of 
the matter of the sun may be pre- 
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ceded by the mechanical concussion 
of some masses of matter. The pal- 
pable objection to the hypothesis is, 
that there is no sufficient ground for 
supposing that this meteoric matter is 
being precipitated on the sun; and, if 
there were, there is no provision made 
for the perpetual, steady supply (which 
the case so manifestly demands) of 
‘this interplanetary matter which, at 
rmeasured intervals, is, by falling into 
‘the sun, to heat and illuminate it. 
‘But let us hear Professor Tyndall’s ac- 
-eount of this strange hypothesis :— 
“There is another theory, which, 
; however bold it may, at first sight, ap- 
ar, deserves our earnest attention. I 
ve already referred to it as the mete- 
orie theory of the sun’s heat. Solar 
space is peopled with ponderous ob- 
jeets; Kepler’s celebrated statement that 
‘there are more comets in the heavens 
than fish in the ocean,’ refers to the fact 
‘that a small portion of the total num- 
ber of eomets belonging to our system 
; are seen from the earth. But besides 
. comets and planets and moons, a numer- 
ous class of bodies belong to our system 
—asteroids, which, from their smallness, 
might be regarded as cosmical atoms. 
Like the planets and the comets, these 
smaller bodies obey the law of gravity, 
and revolve in elliptic orbits round the 
sun; and it is they, when they come 
within the earth’s atmosphere, that, fired 
by friction, appear to us as meteors or 
falling stars. , 
“On a bright night, twenty minutes 
rarely pass at any part of the earth’s 
surface without the appearance of at 
least one meteor. At certain times (the 
12th of August and the 14th of Novem- 
ber) they appear in enormous numbers. 
During nine hours of observation in 
Boston, when they were described as 
falling as thick as snow-flakes, 240,000 
meteors were calculated to have been 
observed, ‘The number falling ina year 
might perhaps be estimated at hundreds 
or thousands of millions, and even these 
would constitute but a small portion of 
the total crowd of asteroids that cir- 
culate round thesun. From the pheno- 
mena of light and heat, and by the direct 
observations of Eneke on his comet, we 
learn that the universe is filled by a re- 
sisting medium, through the friction of 
which all the masses of our system are 
drawn gradually towardsthesun, And 
though the larger planets show, in his- 
toric times, no diminution of the periods 





of their revolution, this may not hold 
good for the smaller bodies, 
“Following up these reflections, we 
should infer, that while this immeasar- 
able stream of ponderable matter rolls 
unceasingly towards the sun, it must 
augment in density as it approaches its 
centre of convergence. And here the 
conjecture naturally arises, that that 
weak nebulous light of vast dimensions 
which embraces the sun—the ‘ Zodiacal 
Light ’—may owe its existence to these 
crowded meteoric masses. However that 
may be, it isat least proved that this lu- 
minous phenomenon arises from matter 
which circulates in obedience to planet- 
ary laws; the entire mass constituting 
the zodiacal light must be constantly 
approaching, and incessantly raining its 
substance down upon. the sun.” 


It will be understood that it is 
not necessary that the masses of 
matter thos precipitated upon the 
sun should be combustible; their 
mechanical concussion would be 
sufficient to occasion that atomic 
motion which is supposed again to 
operate on that subtle interstellar 
ether which occupies all space, and 
whose vibrations are to us light and 
radiant heat. But it isnot enough to 
say with Professor Tyndall—‘ Here 
is an agency competent to restore 
his lost energy to the sun, and main- 
tain a temperature at his surface 
which transcends all terrestrial com- 
bustion ””—some proof, some proba- 
bility must be offered us, that there is 
such an agency at work, No one has 
the least right to assert that these 
asteroids are falling into the sun; an 
astronomer loses sight of two of 
them in the blaze of that luminary, 
and surmises that they may have 
failen into it; this is really the 
only step towards establishing the 
fact that this is their destination, 
As to the, supposition that the in- 
terstellar ether is prateally bringing 
the planets and all revolving bodies 
down upon the surface of the sun, 
observation gives us yo sufficient 
ground for any such inference. , We 
infer that this ether retards the 
movements of the planets, becanse 
we think matter, however subtle, 
ought to act in this way ; but no 
observation on the revolution of 
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the planets has justified this infer- 
ence; and we should lay far too 
much stress on the observations 
made upon a single comet, that 
of Encke, if we hold these to be 
ground enough for asserting that 
the interstellar ether is acting to 
retard the revolution of all plane- 
tary bodies. In our present state 
of knowledge, an opposite conjec- 
ture would be just as plausible— 
namely, that this ether, if it exists, 
is connected with the revolution of 
the planets as one of the causes of 
that revolution, and not as a resist- 
ant to it. Even if this abundance 
of meteors was considered an ade- 
quate supply for very many cen- 
turies to come, it is still a limited 
supply; there is no machinery sug- 
gested by which the material thus 
cast into the sun can be brought 
back, to be again thrown upon it. 
And some such eycle of events the 
nature of the case impels us to ima- 
gine. When, to account for the fall 
of rain, some ancient philosopher 
imagined a supply of water above 
the clouds, on the other side of 
what appeared to him the crystal 
vault of the sky, it was soon felt to 
be a bungling contrivance. Large 
as the supply might be, it was per- 
ceived that in time the cistern mast 
run out. Nothing satisfied the ima- 
gination till it was shown how the 
water which fell was again raised 
into the air to fall again as rain. 
And no theory of the heat of the 
sun can satisfy the scientific ima- 
gination of the present age, which 
does not show that in the very 
organisation of nature there is pro- 
vision made for a perpetual renova- 
tion of the heat of the sun. 

What the scientific man must 
constantly aim at is to represent to 
himself the universe, or what he 
can grasp as the universe, as one 
complete whole, or complete organ- 
isation, in which the forces or ac- 
tivities of matter are being con- 
stantly renewed by those very ar- 
rangements of matter which are the 
result of such forces. Force, or 
energy, or the activity of matter 
(words which may be used synony- 
mously) is always determined by 
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some relation of co-existence, or 
position, between matter and mat- 
ter; it is some form of attraction 
or repulsion. These relations de- 
termine the energy put forth, and 
this energy again produces new 
relations from which proceed other 
activities, and so on in endless sue- 
cession, This truth being acknow- 
ledged, it follows that we can have 
no proper conception of physical 
force apart from these relations of 
co-existence and of sequence. We 
have the relationship of co-existence 
followed by some sequent activity 
in one or both of the related sub- 
stances. A knowledge of all the 
co-existences and all the sequences 
in the world would be rfect 
science. We have no legitimate 
conception (this should be borne 
in mind) of physical power discon- 
nected from some relation of co- 
existence. We say physical power, 
because that absolute power we 
attribute to the Oreator of the 
whole is altogether a different con- 
ception. It is always some whole 
or organisation which we speak of 
as being created by that Divine 
Power and Intelligence. It is for 
these reasons, we may remark, 
and not from any reluctance tu 
ascend, or to rest in the Divine 
Power, that the man of scicnce is 
dissatisfied with the reference of any 
one specific force or activity of mat- 
ter to the direct agency of the Orea- 
tor. For instance, in our astrono- 
mical treatises we are told that the 
motion of the earth round the sun 
is composed of two forces or move- 
ments—a centrifagal and a centri- 
petal. The latter of these is ex- 
plained as the force of gravity: 
that is, a relation of co-existence is 
given us from which universally 
results this force of gravity. ' The 
other force, the centrifugal, has no 
analogous explanation given it; we 
do not know the co-existence which 
is the condition of this force; we 
are directly referred — peeres eid 
perhaps & poetic image @ p 

of scientific explanation, and the 
planets are spoken of as “ launched 
from the hand of God.” This state 
of our astronomical theory is very 
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unsetisfactory, and though the sci- 
entific man cannot yet demonstrate 
his conviction, he és convinced that 
some explanation will one day 
be given of the revolution of the 
earth round the san which will free 
our astronomical books from this 
anomaly. He is convinced that 
whatever forces are engaged in this 
movement, they belong, in the same 
manner, to material substances, and 
are due, in thx same manner, to the 
Author of the whole. Perhaps he 
expects that electricity, magnetism, 
diamagnetism, some of these forces 
and relations but lately investi- 
gated, will enable him to work out 
his problem; but, at all events, he 
feels persuaded that there is some 
solution of the problem, and that 
the rotation of the earth on its own 
axis, and its revolution round the 
sun, will be found to be due to the 
properties bestowed on matter, in 
the same sense as the movement of 
the magnetic needle in some electro- 
magnetic experiment, or any other 
movement in our system, is said to 
be due to the properties of matter. 
Some have boldly cut the knot by 
supposing that every atom in the 
system rotated from the commence- 
ment, and have imagined that com- 
mencement as one whirl of atoms 
out of which our system evolved. 
But even so, we require, in this whirl 
of atoms, some relation between the 
atome determining their rotations. 
The theorist must not present us 
with a sun which will go out when 
some unreplenishable stock of me- 
teors is exhausted. Not such the 
living nature before us, ever bring- 
ing about those circumstances or 
relations necessary to its own ac- 
tivity. So far as we understand 
that nature, it is not decay, but 
growth cr progressive development, 
that we have to look forward to 
and explain. Professor Tyndall 
suggests to us, through Dr. Mayer, 
that we attach too much importance 
to our solar system. It may indeed 
have its limited period of duration, 
and life and intelligence, dying out 
in this portion of the universe, may 
rise into existence elsewhere; but 
‘we have no specific knowledge that 
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points to its decay, or to the dying 
down of the energies of nature, 
All our knowledge is indicative of 
progress, of increased or exalted 
energies. So far as we can under- 
stand our world, the energies of one 
age or epoch are not only repeated 
in the next, but they also prepare 
such new arrangement of materials 
as leads to novel and increased en- 
ergies in the future. The past pre- 
pared for the present, and the pre- 
sent is prepariog for the future. 

We shall here be reminded that 
our advanced men of science and 
philosophy have proclaimed the 
doctrine of the conservation or per- 
sistency of force; of the constancy 
of the sum of all the energies of 
nature; that they regard our pro- 
gressive development as produced 
by a change in the direction of force, 
but are zealous to maintain that 
there can be no addition to the 
amount of force in the universe. 

It may seem to be a matter of 
idle speculation which view we take 
of such a subject. Science and art 
will prosper just as well under the 
doctrine of conservation of force as 
under the persuasion that the ener- 
gies of one epoch prepare for a dis- 
play of still greater energies in a 
succeeding epoch. Nor, happily, 
has the question any bearing on 
theology. The great organism of 
the world may be interpreted differ- 
ently, yet both interpreters may 
refer it to the same Divine Intelli- 
gence. The only reason we should 
give for canvassing the subject is 
the importance of retaining, if pos- 
sible, clear ideas of the nature of 
force. It appears to us that the 
attempt to reconcile the doctrine of 
the constancy of force with that of 
the progressive development of the 
world, leads to obscure and deluding 
definitions of the term Force, 

Professor Tyndall winds up his 
leetures by stating the now popular 
doctrine in the following words :— 


“To nature nothing can be added; 
from nature nothing ean be taken away’ 
the sum of her-energies is constant, and 
the utmost man ean do in the pursuit of 
physical truth, or in the application of 
physical knowledge, is to shift the eon- 
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stituents of the never-varying total, and 
out of one of them to form another. The 
law of conservation rigidly excludes 
both creation and annihilation.” 


Of course the Professor means 
additional creation; he is not con- 
troverting the belief in creation it- 
self. The reasoning by which this 
doctrine of conservation of force is 
supported, runs thus: Every actual 
present force had for its antecedent 
an equal force, and will be followed 
by an equal force; it is, therefore, 
impossible within the established 
system of nature, consistently with 
the great law of cause and effect, 
to interpolate a force that shall be 
an addition to the sum of nature's 
forces. No mechanical movement 
takes place without being caused 
by some previous movement, which 
previous movement was destroyed 
in producing it. Again, if two 
bodies chemically combine, the 
new combination is produced by 
the breaking up of previous com- 
binations or cohesions. The new 
union was preceded by a disrup- 
tion, or a destruction of some older 
union. There is change of direc- 
tion of force, but no additional force. 
In short, the conservation of force 
seems a plain deduction from the 
great law of causation, and in this 
shape, we believe, it was first enun- 
ciated, at least in modern literature, 
by the indefatigable Leibnitz. 

But is it not a corollary from the 
law of causation? Force can only be 
described as the energy or activity of 
matter, and this activity is invari- 
ably determined by some relation 
between two or more material sub- 
stances or bodies. Force always im- 
plies a relation. One particle propels 
another,—attracts or unites with 
another. Now, the present rela- 
tion of .position of any two particles 
of matter is a fact that had a cause; 
but this relation, also, becomes it- 
self a cause (or, as some would call 
it, a condition), and determines the 
subsequent energy or force. Every 
event in nature depends on some 
antecedent event or events, because 
those circumstances, without which 
it could not have taken place, were 
the result of these antecedent 


events. But in another sense, every 
event in nature is equally original 
and independent, for it springs im- 
mediately from the actual relations 
of the moment. If, therefore, by 
the activities of nature new 
tions or new arrangements of mat- 
ter are brought abont, and if, by 
means of these new arrangements, 
fresh activities are rendered pos- 
sible, how can it be still said that 
the sum of all the forces must be 
constant? 

The fact is, that in the process of 

reasoning we have been describing,: 
what is called change of direction is 
our actual force. What is called 
the new direction is a new activity 
of matter. When gunpowder ex- 
plodes, the advocate of the. con- 
stancy of the amount of force will 
tell us that the new combination 
—the gas suddenly evolved—is pro- 
duced at the expense of combina- 
tions that previously existed; the 
constituents of the gunpowder and 
the constituents of the atmosphere 
forsake old combinations to form 
new. But it is precisely this de- 
stroying the old and forming the 
new combination that i a new 
force, a new activity introduced 
into the sum of things. Or take 
the very simplest example we can 
find: a body in motion encounters 
one at rest, it propels it, and loses 
a part of its own motion in doing 
so; but this propelling or repel- 
ling is a new activity dependent 
on the relations between @ mov- 
ing and a stationary body. The 
cases, however, to which we have 
chiefly to allude are those in which 
the movements of matter have 
resulted in some now arrangement 
of materials—in a new compound, 
as we are accustomed to call it. 
When this new compound comes 
itself into certain relations with 
other substances, a .new activity is 
produced. You may call it a new 
change of the direction of forces, but 
this new change is itself a new ac- 
tivity. 
The idea that force is some entity 
—something that acts on matter 
instead of being simply the or 
of matter—is the source of all 
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en barrassment. If we conceive of 
force as some subtle fluid or 2s- 
sence, of which there is a given 
quantity in our system (just as there 
is a given unalterable quantity of 
matter), then, of course, we have 
only, as it were, to pour it from one 
vessel into another; we alter but 
re do .0t ‘nerease the energies of 
nature. But this conception of 
force results simply from the old 
mistake of taking an abstract or 
general. tern for a reality. Force, 
viewed separately from matter, is 
nothing. It needs only a careful 
reflection to perceive \that force can 
mean nothing but the activities of 
matter. These activities depend 
on relations of co-existence. If 
new force-producing relations are 
brought into play by the many ac- 
tivities of nature, there is no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the sum of 
these activities may be increased 
without any contradiction to the 
law of causation. What are called 
the “changes of direction” are mul- 
tiplied. In fact, the activities of 
matter are multiplied. One epoch 
of its activities may thus prepare 
for a fature epoch of increased ac- 
tivity or energy. 

The favourite illustration that 
has been given of this doctrine 
of the conservation of force, and 
one which has so seized on the 
popular imagination that we meet 
it everywhere, is the case of coal. 
It would serve as a very apt il- 
lustration of an opposite view. 
The heat of the sun of other 
ages, the flow of water, and the 
heaving and subsiding of the earth 
in other ages, brought into exist- 
ence this new arrangement of car- 
bon, &c. We digit out of the bowels 
of the earth, where it lay a quies- 
cent mass, we bring it into contact 
with the air, we burn it, we produce 
heat. Well, the sun is still shining 
as of old, the waters are still flow- 
ing as of old, and the earth has its 
old mysterious movements; but in 
addition we have this new activity, 
this heat from burning the coal. 

The popular expression is, that 
the heat of forgotten suns is stored 
up in the carbon. It is a foolish 
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expression. We might as well say 
it was stored up in the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. But, in fact, there 
is no heat in existence til] the two 
have come together ander fayour- 
able circumstances for their union. 
What the sun effected, was that new 
aggregation of matter by means of 
which, under given circumstances, 
heat could be produced. Professor 
Tyndall speaks of storing up “po- 
tential energy,” as if there conld 
be any energy but “ actaal energy” 
of some kind—as if potential 
energy could mean anything more 
than that arrangement of particles 
from which some foreseen activity 
will spring. 

But all this provision of coal 
would have been useless without 
the activity of the human being 
who digs it from the earth. It is 
the multiplication of living beings, 
and especially of human beings, 
which is the most remarkable in- 
stance of the increase of nature’s 
energies. If that subtle arrange- 
ment of materials which we call 
a vital organism is multiplied, 
there must be an addition to all 
those energies we call life, and all 
those energies which the action of 
living beings brings about in the ex- 
ternal world. The physiologist may 
tell us that the brain and muscle of a 
man are derived from his food, and 
that the energy they exert is the 
transmuted energy of the chemical 
affinities he has, in the process of 
assimilation, broken asunder. If 
this be so, this transmutation is the 
very novelty—is precisely the new 
activity we have to admire. And 
what does not the brain and hand 
of man effect in bringing together 
materials which would else remain 
in passive separation! Why, simply 
the forces at play in all the labora- 
tories of Europe would form a re- 
spectable item in the sum of our 
terrestrial activities. All these 
voltaic batteries, with their subtle 
arrangement of acids and metals 
and conductors, are combinations 
bronght about by the ageney of 
man. By such combinations—and, 
of course, in no other way—does 
he multiply the activities of matter. 
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Professor Tyndall escapes from 
the diffienlty, and makes the sum 
of nature’s forces always constant, 
by introducing what he calls “ po- 
tential energy.” The coal had the 
ea energy for being burnt. 

hen it és burnt, an actual energy 
is gained, and a potential energy is 
lost. Yet he seems someti‘es to 
be aware that what he calls “ poten- 
tial energy” is nothing but an ar- 
rangement of materials, from which 
we predict some future -mergy. 
When we see a familiar substance, 
we immediately forecse the future 
activity it will, under certain cir- 
cumstances, display; and we de- 
scribe this future activity as the 
property of the substance. But 
such activity is really future. The 
coal has now simply its cohesion and 
its gravity; it will have the energy 
of combastion. 

In justice to Professor Tyndall, 
and also as a further illustration of 
the subject, we ought to quote the 
passage in which our author. defines 
his potential energy :— 


“T draw up this weight. It is now 
suspended at a height of sixteen feet 
above the floor ; it is just as motionless 
as when it rested on the floor; but by 
introducing a space between the floor 
and it, I entirely change the condition 
of the weight. By raising it I have 
conferred upon it a motion-producing 
power. There is now an action possible 
to it, which was not possible ‘when it 
rested upon the earth; it can fall, and 
in its deseent can turn a machine, or 
perform other work. It has no energy 
as it hangs there dead and motionless; 
but energy is possible to it, and we 
might fairly use the term possible energy 
to express this power of motion whic 
the weight possesses, but which has not 
yet been exercised by falling; or we 
might call it ‘potential energy,’ as 
some eminent men have already done. 
This potential energy is derived, in the 
case before us, from the pull of gravity, 
—which pull has not yet, however, 
eventuated in motion.” 


Let us observe, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that the present pull ef gravity 
which the weight is making at the rope 
is its actual energy. When the rope is 
loosened, and a new condition of things 
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occurs, there will be another and an- 
other actual energy — the falling with 
accelerated speed. The future energy 
contemplated by us as probable, is, in 
fact, our potential energy. 


“But I now let the string go; the 
weight fails, and reaches the earth’s sur- 
face with a velocity of thirty-two feet a 
second, At every moment of descent it 
was pulled down by gravity, and its fi- 
nal moving force is the summation of the 
pulls. While in the act of falling, the 
energy of the weight is active. It may 
be called actual energy, in antithesis to 
possible; or it may be call dynamic ener- 
gy, in antithesis to potential; or we 
might call the energy with which the 
weight descends moving foree, Do not 
be inattentive on these points; we must 
be able promptly to distinguish between 
energy tn store and energy in action. 
Once for all, let us take the term of Mr. 
Rankine, and call the energy in store 
‘potential,’ and the energy in action 
‘actual.’ If after this I should use the 
terms ‘possible energy’ and ‘dynamic 
energy,’ or ‘ moving force,’ you will have 
no difficulty in affixing the exact idea to 
these terms. And remember exactness 
is here essential. We must not now 
tolerate vagueness in our conception,” 


We have, at least, the satisfaction of 
knowing that we do not take our au- 
thor off his guard, or in a moment of 
carelessness. He is bent upon strict de- 
finition of his terms. He has began 
by showing that by raising the weight 
from the earth he has done two 
things: he has given it an actual ener- 
gy—the pull of gravity which it has 
at the point where it hangs suspended ; 
and by bringing about an arrange- 
ment of cireumstances, he has made it 
very probable that the weight will 
manifest still other energies. Free it 
from the rope and it will fall—fall with 
increasing energy; but that falling 
with increasing energy is, at the mo- 
ment of its hanging there, merely a fa- 
ture event contempiated by us as cer- 
tain to take place on the loosing of the 
rope. The potential energy is an ener- 
gy to be . Let us proceed. 

“One weight started from a height 
of sixteen feet ; let us fix our attention 
upon it after it has accomplished the 
first foot of its fall, The total pull, ifI 
may use the term, to be expended on it, 
has been then diminished by the amount 
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expended in its passing through tl e first 
foot. At the height of fifteen feet it has 
one foot less of potential energy than it 
d at the height of sixteen feet ; 
ut at the height of fifteen feet it has 
got an equivalent amount of dynamic or 
actual ene which, if reversed in di- 
rection, would raise it again to its prim- 
itive height. Hence, as potential ener- 
gy disappears, dynamic energy comes 
into play. Throughout the universe the 
sum of these two energies is constant.” 

This last announcement, marked 
thus in italics by the author, sounds 
like some trinmphant exposition of 
a great law or truth. But what 
meaning ate we to attach to it? 
“The sum of these two energies is 
constant”! Then the potential 
energy is some existent energy 
capable of being summed up with 
the actual. But the simple fact is, 
that the weight in falling will fall 
with increased momentum. Is this 
increasing momentum, which belongs 
exclusively to the future condition 
of the weight, to be reasoned on as 
a present force of some kind? And 
if we understand by potential’ en- 
ergy—what alone we can under- 
stand—the energy that will be, what 
meaning of any kind can we attach 
to this oracular announcement ? 

This and other obscurities re- 
sult, as we have said, from the 
habit of regarding Force as an entity 
in itself, instead of being merely 
the action or the force of the atoms 
of matter. Matter is always active 
in some way, so that force is always 
with us; and the activity of the 
one moment prepares, by the new 
conditions it brings about, for the 
activity of the next, so that the 
chain of events is never broken. We 
speak very excusably of a “ current of 
electric force,” because it is a conve- 
nient mode of expression ; but by this 
and other like terms we must take 
care not to be misled. There is no cur- 
rent of force as a separate reality ; 
there is a series of movements in the 
atoms of a body exceedingly rapid, 
in one direction, which we speak of 
as one movement, and under this ap- 
pellation of a current. In fact, there 
is nothing but the separate movement 
of each atom. 
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Professor Tyndall “‘resorts to 
strange metaphors to explain his 
“ potential energy.” There is every- 
where a sort of clockwork going 
on; there is a winding up and a 
running down, “In the plant the 
clock is wound up, in the animal 
it runs down. In the plant the 
atoms are separated, in the ani- 
mal they recombine.” We should 
have thought there was as much 
both of the winding up and the 
running down in the animal as 
in the plant. And what can the 
‘winding up” mean but the bring- 
ing about such a condition of the 
atoms and such new relations as 
result in another series of facts or 
activities? Nay, our Professor 
seems to play a little with the 
astonishment of his audience. “I 
have here,” he says, with something 
of the air of a Wizard of the North 
—‘T have here a bundle of cotton 
which I ignite; it bursts into flame, 
and yields a definite amount of 
heat; precisely that amount of 
heat was abstracted from the sun 
in order to form that bit of cotton.” 
Precisely that amount! We will not 
ask by what course of ‘observation, 
or by the aid of what subtle instu- 
ments, any number of professors 
could detect the precise amovnt of 
heat that went to the formation of 
a bit of cotton. Onur lecturer would 
reply that he speaks here on the 
strength of his theory derived from 
other observations, Well, what is 
the theory? What is to be con- 
sidered the amount of heat that 
formed the bit of cotton? All the 
heat that the plant enjoye¢ dorirg 
its life, or just © much as was 
necessary to bring it to maturity? 
And did the atoms of matter mani- 
fest no other form of activity than 
this of eat, in arranging themselves 
into this bit of cotton? Ali that the 
man of science knows is that, by many 
subtle operaticns of nature, the plant 
grew. It is hardly worthy of him to set 
an audience agape by telling them that 
he could reproduce before them pre- 
cisely the same amount of heat that 
the sun had contributed to the plant. 

We know that science bas its 
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idealists as well as philosophy ; 
and that there are some scientific 
authorities in the present day very 
much disposed to get rid of matter 
altogether, and retain only the idea 
of force. They are consistent in 
this respect, that if they make force 
an entity, they liave no longer oc- 
casion for matter. But, in this 
case, all they really do is to recon- 
struct ymatter under the name of 
force. **The last President of the 
British Association, in his inaugural 
address at Newcastle, propounded 
that subtle doctrine which still 
passes, we believe, under the name 
of Boscovich’s theory, though it has 
received modifications since his 
time. Sir William Armstrong, from 
his presidential chair, questioned 
the right of matter—of the atom 
or molecule—of the extended sub- 
stance, to intrude any longer in the 
domain of science. “ Why,’ he 
asks—“ why encumber our concep- 
tion of material forces by this un- 
necessary imagining of a central 
molecule? If we retain the forces 
and reject the molecule, we shall 
still have every property we can re- 
cognise in matter by the use of our 
senses or by the aid of our reason. 
Viewed in this light, matter is not 
merely a thing subject to force, but 
is itself composed and constitated of 
force.” 

It will not do, Sir William. The 
material substance, the extended 
thing, has been too strong for the 
metaphysician, and the man of 
science will find that he contends 
against it in vain. We derive our 
very idea of force from resistance ; 
mere motion, if there were no 
resistance overcome in or ont of 
the object, would not give the 
idea of force. But you will call 
resistance itself a force. Ver 
good. But resistanco is __ itself 
a relation. There must be two 
somethings to resist each other. 
“T have it!” cries the scientific 
idealist, Extension itself shel] be 
a force—a mere space-occupying 
Jorezs—an absolute force that is 
there whether any other force or 
net is in existence. So now these 
space-occupying forces can be re- 


lated to each other, resist each other, 
move to and from each other. Very 
good, But what is this but our old 
definition of the atom? A force that 
implies no relation, no change—that 
can be imagined resting in space un- 
changeable, absolute—a force, more- 
over, which has properties—which 
moves, attracts, repels,—this is not a 
force in any ordinary acceptation of 
the word ; itisour old friend the atom 
under a new name, 

The ground has been gone over 
again and again. You resolve exten- 
sion into resistance, then you find that 
resistance is @ relation between two 
somethings; you must have the two 
somethings to be related. You begin 
again; you define extension as a force 
of a quite absolute character; it is 
space-occupancy. But the association 
is very stubborn betwen an act and 
an agent—a force and something 
that exerts the force. Either you 
coin something that exerts this 
force of space-occupancy, or the force 
itself becomes transformed, even 
while you are speaking, into the 
space-occupant—the old atom, This 
sense-given — this material body— 
must be accepted; we can think it 
less and less, and so frame our 
molecules and atoms, and we can 
think these invisible atoms in .any 
kind of motion, and so frame our 
scientific theories. This is all we 
can do. It is amusing to notice 
how easily we deceive ourselves 
when we try to think after some 
new manner. Sir William Arm- 
strong speaks of rejecting the “cen- 
tral molecule.” Oentral tc what? 
The very surroundings of the con- 
demned molecule are occupying 
space—are as flagrantly matter as 
the rejected molecule. 

But we are diverging too far into 
these abstractions. Let us return 
to Professor Tyndall’s always in- 
teresting volume. We will open it 
this time upon the subject of Ra- 
diant Heat. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to separate radiant 
heat, which is so akin to light, 
from heat of condaction—that which 
extends itself from particle to particle, 
and apparently affects us by immediate 
contact with the heated body. It does 
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not seem absolutely necessary in the 
latter case to call to our aid, for 
the purpose of explaining the phe- 
nomena, that subtle ether which 
We presume to extend through all 
space. That the sensation of heat 
derived from contact with a hot 
body, and the sensation of heat 
derived from the same bedy when 
placed at ‘some distance from as, 
are to be differfntly explained, 
seems to be tacitly implied in these 
Lectures, though it may not be posi- 
tively expressed. Heat from con- 
tact ranges under the sense of 
touch, heat from raflance resembles 
the ‘sense of vision. The vibrations 
of the'same ether ‘are heat or light, 
according to their rapidity and the 
nerve they fall upon. Some of our 
physiologists, describing the ma- 
chinery of the eye, speak of the 
image being bwrnt in upon the 
retina. Radiant heat is thus de- 
scribed by the present lecturer :— 


“Let us now revert for a moment to 
our fundamental conceptions regarding 
radiant heat, Its origin is an oscilla- 
tory motion of the ultimate particles 
of matter—a motion taken up by the 
other and propagated through it in 
waves, The particles of ether in these 
waves do not oscillate in the same manner 
as the particles of air in the case of 
sound. The air-particles move to and 
fro in the direction in whieh the sound 
travels, the ether particles move to 
and fro across the line in which the 
light travels. The undulations of the air 
are longitudinal, the undulations of the 
ether are transversal, But it is 
manifest that the disturbance pro- 
duced in the ether must depend upon 
the character of the oscillating mass; 
one atom may be more unwieldy than 
another, and a single atom could not 
be expected to produce so great a 
disturbance as a group of atoms oscil- 
lating as a system. Thus, when dif- 
ferent bodies are heated, we ma 
fairly expect that they will not all 
create the same amount of disturbance 
in the ether. It is probable that some 
will communicate a greater amount of 
motion than others: in other words, 
that some will radiate more copiously 
than others; for radiation, strictly de- 
fined,is the communication of motion from 
the particles of a heated body to the ether 
in which these particles are immersed.” 
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On the subject of radiant heat 
Professor Tyndall gives us many 
curious particulars, and some of 
them are the result of his own re- 
searches. This is especially the 
case in the Diathermancy of dif- 
ferent substances or bodies. Dia- 
thermancy is a name which Melloni, 
so distinguished in this department 
of science, has given to the facility 
which some bodies have of trans- 
mitting radiant heat. It is to heat 
what Transparency is to light. It is 
well known that light and radiant 
heat have the same laws of reflec- 
tion and refraction. They exhibit 
also the same apparent anomaly of 
being able to pass through some 
bodies and not through others, and 
that irrespective of their compara- 
tive solidity. Glass is solid, yet 
light passes through it; many a 
less solid substance is perfectly 
opaque. The apparent anomaly 
is still more striking with regard 
to heat. There shall be two solids; 
and one shall transmit the heat, and 
the other not; there shall be two 
liquids, and one shall transmit the 
heat, and the other not; and (what 
we should never have anticipated, 
and what Professor Tyndall has 
proved by very elaborate experi- 
ments) there shall be two gases, and 
one shall transmit the heat, and the 
other not. 

It adds to our perplexity that 
Diathermancy and Transparency 
eannot be always predicated of the 
same bodies, Glass, which is trans- 
parent to light, is opaque to heat. 
Rock-salt, which is opaque to light, 
is transparent to heat. The lec- 
turer interposes between a ‘vessel of 
hot water and his thermometer, or 
thermo-electric pile, a plate of glass, 
and the heat is intercepted—the in- 
strument gives no sign of its pre- 
sence. For the plate of glass he 
substitutes a plate of rock-salt of ten 
times the thickness, and the heat 
passes freely through it. This pro- 
perty of rock-salt has enabled. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to carry out his ex- 
periments upon gases, These he 
encloses in tubes fitted up at either 
end with plates of rock-salt, and 
thus tests their ciathermancy. One 
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is not surprised to find that heat 
passes readily through oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and other gases; but one is 
startled to learn that olefiant gas, a 
substance just as subtle and invi- 
sible, should be almost a complete 
barrier to heat. “The etherial un- 
dulations,” as our author expresses 
it “which glide amongst the atoms 
of oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 
without hindrance, are powerfully 
absorbed by the molecules of ole- 
fiant gas.” After giving us a table 
of the various absorbing powers of 
the several gases, he continues :— 
“What extraordinary difference in 
the constitution and character of the ul- 
timate particles of various gases do the 
above results reveal! For every indivi- 
dual ray struck down by the air, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, the ammo- 
nia strikes down a brigade of 7260 rays ; 
the olefiant gas a brigade of 7950 ; while 
the sulphurous acid destroys 8800. With 
these results beforegis, we can hardly 


help attempting to visualise the atoms 
themselves, trying to discern, with the 
eye of intellect, the actual physical 
—— on which these vast differences 

epend. These atoms are particles of 


matter, plunged in an elastic mediam, 
eccepting its motions and imparting 
their motions to it, Is the hope unwar- 
ranted that we may be able to make 
finally radiant heat such a feeler of 
atomic constitution that we shall be able 
toinfer from this action upon it the me- 
chanism of the ultimate particles of 
matter themselves?” 

It will be borne in mind that the 
term radiation is used in a quite 
different sense from diathermancy. 
When a body radiates heat, it im- 
parts a motion of its own to the 
ether; when it transmits heat, it is 
supposed that its own particles are 
quiescent, allowing the undulations 
to pass through. The good radia- 
tor is also the good absorber; it 
drops the motion and becomes it- 
self the centre of a new motion. 

“In the case of sgme gases” (it is bet- 
ter perhaps to quote the words of our 
author), “ we find an almost absolute 
incompetence on the part of their atoms 
to be Raion by the etherial wave. They 
Iemain practically at rest when the un- 
dulations speed among them: while the 
atoms of other gases, struck by these 
same undulations, absorb their motion 
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and become themselves centres of heat. 
. . . Wesee that radiation and ab- 
sorption go hand in hand; that the 
molecu'e which shows itself competent 
to intercept a calorific flux, shows itself 
competent in a proportionate degree to 
generate a calorific flux.” 


With facts like these before us, it 
is impossible, as Professor -T. 1 
says, not to attempt some guess at 
least at the cause of this very dif- 
ferent behaviour of the atoms of 
bodies. The gaess which the Pro- 
fessor lays before us is this: He 
thinks that they are the elementary 
bodies that are most distinguishéd 
for their diathermancy. 

“Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
air, are elements, or mixtures of elements 
and both as regards radiation and ab- 
sorption their feebleness is declared. 
They swing in the ether with scareely 
any loss of moving force. They bear 
the same relation to the compound 
gases (whose particles swing in groups) 
as a smooth cylinder turning in water 
does to a paddle-wheel. They create a 
small comparative disturbance.” 


Similar a have been entertain- 
ed of obtaining, through the pheno- 
mena of polarisation of light, an in- 
sight into the ultimate constitation of 
bodies. But our conjectares in this 
intricate and ineisdle world are 
hitherto of little value. We must, 
however, first conjecture before we 
can prove by experiment; without 
some hypothesis, to prove or to 
disprove, we could not shape our 
experiments, The last startling dis- 
covery of the spectrum analysis, as 
it is. briefly called, has revived the 
hopes of penetrating into the natare 
and movements of the atoms or mole- 
cules of bodies. 

Whether our experiments are made 
with light or heat, the object of them 
is the same—the problem we set our- 
selves to work out is the same. We 
want to discover by the relation of 
ordinary matter to this subtle ether, 
something more of the nature of 
things than we can detect by the re- 
lation of the several kinds or states 
of this ordinary matter to each other. 
The problem is especially difficult, be- 
cause all our conjectures about this 
subtle ether must necessarily be deri- 
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ved from relations already known be- 
tween matter and matter of the ordi- 
nary description. 

Withont this hypothesis of a subtle 
ether, we know not how we should 
advance upon our researches into heat 
and light. To the working man of 
science it is indispensable, nor could 
the merely speculative man give him 
any substitute for it. Nevertheless, 
the merely speculative man cannot be 
satisfied with the hypothesis of this 
ether and the functions at present al- 
lotted to it. When we reason 
upon the attraction of gravity, we 
have no difficulty in imagining that 
matter can act upon matter at any 
conceivable distance. Here mo- 
tion is produced in two bodies that 
are far from touching each other. 
When we reason upon the motions 
called light and heat, we fall back 
upon the old maxim that matter 
cannot act where it is not, and we 
demand some repetition of the fa- 
miliar phenomenon of impulse or 
contact. The merely speculative 
man may be excused for saying 
that our science here is in an unsa- 
tisfactory state. If he can imagine 
the sun acting at a distance upon 
the earth to attract it to itself, he 
can equally well imagine the sun 
acting at a distance upon the earth 
to produce these molecular move- 
ments we call light and heat. It 
is evident that in our modern ideas 
of gravity we have adopted the 
analogy of magnetism. We have 
the fact before us on a small scale 
(when the magnet attracts a piece of 
iron) of one body exerting an influ- 
ence upon another body at some dis- 
tance from it. It is this fact which 
has familiarised to the popular ima- 
gination our present doctrine of gra- 
vity. Either retrace your steps, our 
merely speculative man would say, 
on this snbject of gravity, or extend 
the analogy of magnetism to this sub- 
ject of light. And what is distance ? 

m how you may upon physical 
phenomena, we are reduced to the 
supposition of particles of matter 
acting upon . particles of matter, 
and this at various distances. The 
cohesive force acts at different dis- 
tances in the fluid and the solid. 


We now explain our electric phe 
nomena without reference to an 
subtle essence or ether to be called 
electricity ; we explain electricity 
as we explain beat—as a move- 
meut which one particle of matter 
induces upon another particle; so 
that if we call magnetism a form 
of electricity, we must also call elec- 
tricity a form of magnetism; that 
is, both resolve themselves into an 
action of matter upon matter, and 
an action broadly distinguishable 
from that of mere contact or impulse, 

We are very far fromthe pre- 
sumption that would launch out 
new theories on these subjects; 
we would rather sit docile at the 
feet of the Gamaliels of science 
and learn whatever has been eli- 
cited by their patient researches, 
It is a comparatively easy task to 
frame great and rapid generalisa- 
tions. But we,may read on some 
subjects with PD partially suspended 
judgment. When we are confi- 
dently told of the vibrations or 
waves of this ether—when we are 
taught that “to prodace the im- 
pression of a violet colour there 
enter into the eye precisely 699 
millions of millions of these waves 
per second,” we listen with more 
of admiration than of faith; more 
of admiration for the ingenious 
processes of reasoning which have 
brought out such results, than faith 
in the hypothesis on which such 
reasoning 4s been based. 

But we find ourselves again en- 
tangling ourselves and our readers 
in abstract matters to the neglect 
of the many interesting facts dis- 
closed to us in these lectares. As, 
however, we did not undertake to 
give any summary of these facts, 
and as our readers would learn 
them better from Professor Tyn- 
dall’s book than from any summary 
of ours, we cannot do better than 
refer them at once to these Lectures, 
and, if they have not been already 
perused, to recommend their per- 
tsal. In no one volume that we 
know of will they find a greater 
amount of interesting scientific 
mater, whether of detail or specu- 
lation. 
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The Navies of England and France. 





THE NAVIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE FROM A FRENCH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Durie the last few years we 
have heard a great deal about the 
state of our navy, as compared with 
that of our great neighbour on the 
other side of the Channel; and 
it must be fresh in the mind of 
every one how, on more than one 
occasion, our apprehensions were 
suddenly aroused by rumours of 
extraordinary activity in the French 
dockyards, and by reports of the 
rapidly-increasing naval armaments 
being produced therefrom. 

The question of our naval pre- 
eminence being so deeply important 
to all classes of society, constituting 
as it does the very vital principle 
of our national well-being, and the 
foundation and prop of our com- 
mercial prosperity, it will be inter- 
esting to many of us to examine 
this matter from another point of 
view, and to consider in what light 
our good friends in France look 
upon it. For this purpose we can- 
not have a better expositor than M. 
Xavier Raymond, who, in a work 
recently pubiished, entitled, ‘ Les 
Marines de Ja France et de |’Angle- 
terre,’ which appeared originally in 
the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ has 
treated this subject not only with 
great ability, but, on the whole, 
with a degree of impartiality which 
one could scarcely expect from such 
an enthusiastic admirer of the 
French navy as he shows himself 
to be. 

M. Reymond ridicules the panics 
which we have witnessed in this 
country from time to time as being 
unworthy of the dignity of so great 
a nation as England—more especi- 
ally since these have arisen, not so 
much from the absolute strength of 
the French navy, as from the com- 
parative weakness of our own at that 
time, owing to the failure of our 
Admiralty in keeping pace with the 
march of improvement in nautical 
science, and the backwardness which 
it exhibited in altering the construc- 


tion of our ships to meet the exigen- 
cies of the period. 

But although the occasional be- 
hind-hand condition of our fleet is 
in a great degree attributable to the 
defective constitution of our naval 
administration, yet it would be by 
no means fair to lay the whole 
blame upon that cause, for the 
amount of work undertaken by the 
Admiralty in each year “a 
after all, upon the will of the House 
of Commons; and it is the false 
and shortsighted economy of by- 
gone years which we have in a great 
measure to thank for the deficiencies 
of later times. While oar Ministers, 
to meet a popular cry, had year 
after year to tax their financial skill 
to the utmost to produce an accept- 
able budget, and. cut down the 
naval and mili estimates to the 
lowest possible figure, so that the 
Admiralty could not obtain the 
sum which they knew to be really 
requisite to maintain the navy on 
its proper footing, the French Gov- 
ernment appointed a commission 
to inquire into the state of their 
navy, and to report upon the means 
required to increase its efficiency ; 
and, acting upon that report, they 
systematically added to their fleet 
a certain number of ships year mf 
year, adopting with readiness 
the appliances and improvements 
which the inventive resources of 
modern science disclosed to them. 

The result of this different mode 
of — —— two — 
i t our naval progress 
stotnasl by a pion of undignified 
alarms at the discovery of the ad- 
vance of our neighbours, giving 
occasion to a corresponding series 
of spasmodic and feverish efforts to 
recover our lost ground at all costs, 
entailing estimates prete 
pecs ani ships hastily and 
often defectively constructed, from 
the want of a sufficient supply of 
well-seasoned timber in the - 
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yards at the time to meet the un- 
expected demand. And one evil 
consequenc: of this state of things 
is, that, in order to awaken in the 
country a feeling of insecurity, so 
as to induce Parliament to vote the 
immense sum required to replace 
our navy on its footing of superi- 
ority, Ministers have thought it 
necessary to expatiate upon the 
threatening increase of the French 
fleet, and the danger in which this 
country was placed by the maritime 
ascendancy of our neighbour. It is 
impossible to suppose that the many 
speeches to this effect. in Parliament 
and at public meetings should not 
have produced feelings of extreme im- 
patience and irritation among a people 
so sensitive as the French. On this 
point M. Raymond observes :— 


“T consider it very unjust that France 
should be continually held up by them 
(Ministers) as a bugbear, whose agita- 
tion, projects, labours, and inventions 
must perpetually trouble the security of 
England. It is neither for the advantage 
of our neighbours nor ourselves. If we 
are sensible people—if we have any re- 
spect for ourselves—it cannot be agree- 
able to us either to be without ceasing 
denounced as conspirators, or to be 
made use of as a scapegoat by Ministers 
wvho, having to account for money inju- 
diciously spent and schemes ill digestedg 
reply to the question by declamation 
against France.” 


Other causes had likewise ope- 
rated to increase our anxiety on the 
subject; the difficulty which was 
experienced in arriving at an accu- 
rate knowledge of the real state of 
matters in the#French dockyards, 
and the somewhat general, though 
mistaken, belief that the introduc- 
tion of steam, the immense progress 
made in the mechanical arts, and 
the possibility of iron-cased sea- 
going ships, have combined to 
loosen from our grasp the empire 
of the seas, by placing other nations 
on a nearer footing of equality with 


us, 
With d to the first of these 
reasons . Hans Busk, in his 


‘Navies of the World,’ published in 
1859.; M. Raymond, in the work we 
are now considering ; and, still more 


recently, Admiral Paris, in an ad- 
mirable work just published, throw 
such a clear light on the subject, that 
we can count up the vessels compos- 
ing the French navy, their dimen- 
sions, armament, and steam power, 
with almost as great facility as the 
official Navy List and other publica- 
tions afford us in estimating the 
strength of our own fleet. And, in 
M. Raymond’s opinion, the progress 
of science, so far from undermin- 
ing cur national strength, has only 
placed our naval supremacy upon a 
firmer basis. 


“ In spite of all that we have produced 
—in spite of so many inventions which 
we have bestowed on others—notwith- 
standing all the operations in which our 
sailors have displayed as much discipline 
and perseverance as enthusiasm gnd 
spirit of initiative—the superiority of 
power belongs always to the English ; 
and if we seriously desire ever to esta- 
blish an equality, it would be absurd to 
shut our eyes to the fact that we have 
still a great distance to regain.” 


The peace of 1815 found the 
French fleet almost completely anni- 
hilated, and England at the zenith 
of her naval power. On our side 
of the Ohannel people naturally 
looked with eagerness to a relief 
from the heavy burdens of the long 
and great war, and disarmament 
and retrenchment were speedily put 
into practice; but our neighbours, 
though stanned for a while by the 
terrible prostration to which the 
had been reduced, soon set to wor 
patiemtly and persistently to con- 
struct their fleet anew, and to re- 
cover their position as the second 
maritime power of the world. Im- 
paired finances, domestic troubles, 
and other causes, rendered this pro- 
cess slow, and years passed before 
the French navy could furnish more 
than a few ships to protect their 
commerce, and a small squadron for 
the various operations which they 
undertook in different parts of the 
world, and which M. Raymond sets 
forth with much parade; but it 
would have been more to his credit 
if, in contrasting the deeds of the 
two navies, he had filled up the list 
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of England’s exploits as completely 
as he has that of his own country. 
He says— 

“Since 1815, in fact, the English 
navy has only carried out three impor- 
tant enterprises without us,—the bom- 
bardment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth, 
the campaign of 1840 on the coast of 
Syria, the first expedition to China in 


"1842. . . . . Add to thisaceount a 


few skirmishes with the negroes on the 
coast of Guinea, or with the savages of 
the South Seas, the blockade of Naples 
on account of the sulphur business, and 
that of the Pirzeus about the miserable 
Pacifico affair, and you will have the 
pieture complete, if 1 am not mistaken, 
of all the war-service of the English 
navy, without our co-operation, since 
1815.” 

Making every allowance for na- 
tional prejudice, we cannot acquit 
M. Raymond of gross injustice here; 
he has either forgotten or not chosen 
to remember the two Burmese wars, 
and exhibits a remarkable ignorance 
in describing the China war of 1842 
as the jirst expedition to China; for 
this was the second, the first having 
been in 1834, when Captains Black- 
wood and Chads forced the Bogue 
Forts, and took Lord Napier up to 
Oanton. And surely the reduction 
of Mocha, and the many sharp ac- 
tions against pirates in the Meci- 
terranean, at Borneo, and in the 
Ohina seas, with the gallant fight 
at Lagos, and other smart affairs in 
connection with the slave-trade, 
which M. Raymond so contemptu- 
ously alludes to above, must be ad- 
mitted to be at least equally impor- 
tant with the blockade of Oadiz, 
the transport of an army to the 
Morea and to Civita Vecchia, the 
seizare of Ancona, “les chdtiments 
infligés aux pirates de Rabat et de 
Salé,” and above all, with what M. 
Raymond naively describes as “ en 
1841, elle mettait la main sur les 
Comores, les Marqnises et Taiti!” 
And has M. Raymond not a word 
for that gallant brigade of seamen 
under Peel, who dragged their 
68-pounders up to Lucknow, and 
used these tremendous weapons as if 
they were light field-pieces; while 
Key, with his Sanspareil’s crew, gar- 
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risoned Oalcutta, and thus set the 
troops quartered. there at. liberty to 
march to the succour of their com- 
rades in the North-West ? 

Nor is M, Raymond more. just 
or complimentary towards us when 
enumerating. the various occasions 
on which the two fleets acted in con-. 
cert. He says, “ Dans toutes ces en- 
terprises, nous avons toujours eu 
part égale d’honnear,” but it is very 
certain that they did not bear an 
equal. amount of the labour. At 
Sweaborg we had sixteen mortar- 
vessels and sixteen gunboats, while 
the French had only four or five of 
each; and though they may justly 
claim the credit of sending their 
floating batteries to Kinburn, yet at 
Odessa the work was done almost 
entirely by us; in the Sea of Azov 
it was the same, and in the passage 
of the army from Varna to the 
Orimea, the French, having so few 
transports, were compelled to load 
their fleet with troops to such an ex- 
tent that it was entirely under the 

rotection of ours, to which was al- 
otted the honourable duty of meet- 
ing the enemy’s fleet should they 
come out to oppose the Janding. 
And though the French took part 
with us in the China war of 1858-60, 
their naval force was but a small 
one, and the suppression of piracy 
in those seas was performed entirely 
by us. As an instance of the auda- 
city with which M. Raymond makes 
some assertions, he says, “‘ Let us re- 
call to mind the year 1854, when the 
brave and lamented Admiral Par- 
seval - Deschénes, finding himself 
ready sooner than the English Ad- 
miral, and haying more confidence 
than Sir Charles Napier in the dis- 
cipline of his crews, was obliged to 
use some compulsion (dut faire une 
certaine violence) towards his col- 
league to drag him before Oron- 
stadt.” There is no necessity to stop 
here to inquire into the degree of 
truth in this ridiculous statement ; 
but we have a tolerably distinct re- 
collection of how Sir hastens esite 
ing from England for the Baltic 
in March, was. not joined by the 
French squadron uatil June—a 
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single line-of-battle ship represent- 
ing the French fleet up to that 
time; and when the ships were all 
assembled, the squadron, of Admiral 
Parseval consisted of but nine sail 
of the line, while our fleet numbered 
eighteen, and in frigates and smaller 
vessels we outnumbered them in 
even greater proportion. And later 
in the year, while Watson with his 
frigate-squadron was bravely keep- 
ing watch in the Gulf of Finland 
during the long dark November 
nights, battling with gales of wind 
and snow-storms of almost Arctic 
severity, and our larger ships still 
closely blockaded the entrance to 
the Baltic, the French Admiral with 
the whole of his fleet had returned 
to the genial shores of France. 

But we are anticipating, and 
must return to the year 1839, when 
we find the French navy attained to 
such proportions as to furnish a fleet 
for the Levant, which, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lalande, whom 
M. Raymond, tarning our phrase to 
account, calls “the right man in the 
right place,” excites our author’s 
warmest enthusiasm. There is no 
doubt that the old French sailing- 
vessels were amongst the finest in the 
world, and until the days of Sy- 
monds, Seppings, Hayes, and Elliot, 
were generally superior in speed 
to ours; in fact, the fastest of our 
old ships were those captured from 
the French. It was in this sqnad- 
ron, which attained to the highest 
degree of efficiency, that the whole 
French system of organisation, as 
well the interior economy and de- 
tails of the ships as the tactics and 
manoeuvres of the fleet, was digested 
and remodelled. And in an éloge 
of Admiral Lalande, M. Raymond 
portrays a character and attain- 
ments of the very highest order for 
the command of a fleet, which will 
recall to mind more than one of our 
own departed heroes, 

These were, however, the last 
days of the old sailing-ships, those 
beautiful specimens of naval archi- 
tecture, which caused such fond 
pride in those who sailed in them, 
and which, being similar in every 


respect, save increase of size, to 
their famous predecessors who bore 
proudly down to victory at Trafal- 
gar, recalled to mind those glorious 
days when Nelson’s star shone radi- 
ant in the midst of a host of others 
second only to him in brilliancy, 
Ah! those who can look back upon 
the time when the Vernon and Bar- 
ham, Rodney and Vanguard, In- 
constant and Pique, were familiar 
names, may well sigh with regret, 
for with these renowned vessels has 
departed all the romance and chivalry 
of former days. 

For already a new creation was 
coming into existence, and steamers 
of war had become a stern and pro 
saic reality. Wondrous tales were 
told: how the Oyclops had towed 
the Princess Charlotte against a 
strong breeze, how the Medea could 
keep her station with the fleet un- 
der sail only, and how the Vesuvius 
had gallantly steamed out of the 
Bay of Acre in the teeth of that tre- 
mendous gale when the Pique was 
dismasted, and the poor little Zebra 
driven on shore, And soon after 
the Terrible appeared, to astonish 
still further by her gigantic power 
and armament; and indeed she re 
mains to this day unequalled as 4 

addle-wheel steamer of war. The 

rench paddle-steamers never came 
up to ours; they were clumsy and 
heavy-looking, and their machinery 
was inferior. 

But another era was yet quickly 
to dawn, and the final blow to be 
inflicted upon the old sailing-ships. 
M. Raymond, with a coolness and 
effrontery almost American, claims 
for his country the invention of the 
screw-propeller, and its application 
to vessels of war; for he tells us that 
a certain M, Dallery in 1803 designed 
a vessel to be propelled by a screw 
worked by steam power; and that, 
this scheme falling through for want 
of proper management, a Oaptain 
Delisle, of the French Engineers, in 
1823, produced the drawing of 4 
ship with a screw-propeller to er 
eighty guns. It appears that 
Delisle was not more fortunate than 
his predecessor ; for, being unable to 
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get any attention paid to his plans 
by the authorities, he was obliged 
to console himself by publishing 
them in the Transactions of a pro- 
vincial institution; from whence 
M. Raymond gently insinuates the 
soi-disant inventors of the screw 
derived their ideas. 

So much for the Frenchman’s 
view of the matter; let us now see 
the other side of the question. As 
far back as 1683, Robert Hooke, an 
Englishman, propounded the idea 
of the propulsion of vessels by 
means of an immersed screw, on 
the principle of the sails of a wind- 
mili; and propositions of a more 
or less similar nature were made at 
various times during the eighteenth 
century, notably by Bernouilli in 
1752, Pancton in 1768, Bramah in 
1785, and Littleton in 1794. After 
M. Dallery’s failure, we find Stevens, 
an American, in 1804, and James 
in 1811, Trevithick in 1815, and 
Millington in 1816, Englishmen, 
proposing various plans for screw 
propulsion; so that upon what 
grounds M. Raymond can claim 
the priority of invention for his 
countrymen we cannot discover. 

But although the idea of screw 
girs is of no very recent date, 

. Raymond does not dispute that 
to our countrymar, Mr. F. P. Smith, 
belongs the credit of having first 
successfully applied and carried 
out the principle in the year 1837 ; 
and the success of the Archimedes 
in 1840 may be considered as the 
dawn of the new era. M. Raymond, 
however, seems determined to al- 
low us as little credit as pos- 
sible; for in comparing the mode 
in which the two countries ap- 
plied the new invention to war 
purposes, he again insists upon 
the lead being taken by France, 
and points with pride to the Napo- 
leon as being the first line-of-bat- 
tle ship which was designed for the 
screw. This, indeed, is quite true, 
for she was launched in 1850; and 
although we had the Blenheim, 
Hogue, Edinburgh, and Ajax ready 
in 1847, yet they were only old 74's 
with screws put in them, and worth 
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nothing more than  blockships;' 


‘while it was not till 1852 that our 


ton were launched. But although 
the Admiralty have doubtless my 
to answer for as to the Hee, 
with which they adopted the new. 
principle, yet in justice to them it* 
must be observed, that to us be-’ 
longs the credit of the first screw 
vessel of war in the Rattler, launched 
in 1848; and the first screw frigate, 
designed as such, in the Arrogant, 
launched in 1848. 

M. Raymond reproaches the Ad- 
miralty for their hesitation in ac- 
cepting the screw as the principal 
propelling power of the ship, mere- 
RA regarding it as an auxiliary; but 

e fact is, the Dauntless, one of 
the first screw frigates, was built 
with a similar proportion of horse- 
power to tonnage that was allowed 
for paddle steamers—viz., 580 horse- 
power to 1575 tons; but the results 
were so bad as compared with the 
Arrogant of 860 horse-power to 1872 
tons, that the Admiralty very wisely 
determined upon a slight sacrifice 
of speed to the retention of every 
other quality which a man-of-war-: 
should possess; and to this day 
the wei peinjertlae of horse-power: 
to tonnage is nearly the same as in 
the Arrogant, though finer lines, 
improved machinery, and much 
greater boiler-power have increased 
the speed of our screw ships from 
the eight and a half knots of the 
Arrogant to the twelve and thir-- 
teen knots of the more recently 
built frigates and _line-of-battle 
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ships. 

The French, however, seeking as- 
their chief desideratum a high rate 
of speed, followed a different prin- 
ciple, and gave their ships a larger: 
proportion of horse-power to ton- 
nage than we did. Their machin- 
nery likewise being more compli-- 
cathd and heavier than ours, the 
result was shown by the deeper im- 
mersion of the ships, and by their 
ports being consequently not so 
high out of the water. Had a con- 
siderable increase of at been 
obtained from this sacrifice of one 
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ofthe ehief requisites of a man-of- 
war, it, might have been an open 
question as to which system was 
to be preferred, bat such was not 
the case; the superiority in speed 
of the French ships, if it existed 
at all, was certainly not of so 
marked a character as to be an 
established fact, Statements were 

ut forth by the French as to the 
high rates attained by their vessels ; 
but every seaman knows how im- 
possible it is to judge of the com- 

arative merits of different ships 
te isolated examples. The several 
conditions of ‘wind and sea, trim, 
foulness of bottom, ‘state of the 
machinery and boilers, and, above 
all, quality of fuel, vary so. con- 
stantly and considerably, that the 
same vessel will exhibit a very 
different result at different times. 
We are, however, willing to allow 
that, on the whole, the French screw 
ships may be slightly superior in 
speed to, ours; but let us see what 
would be the result, of this diffe- 
rence between the ships of the two 
-countries. It would probably en- 
able a French ship to escape from 
a superior force; but if the chances 
were tolerably equal, we may be 
sure our gallant friends would not 
hesitate to accept battle; and, in 
the case of a strong wind and sea, 
the yessel which carried her guns 
the highest would have very much 
the advantage; and even more so 
in an action fought under steam 
than, in former times, when the 
ships were in a great measure 
steadied by their sails, The loss 
-of the Droits de "Homme must. not 
be forgotten; had her lower-deck 
ports been a foot or so higher, the 
result of that action would pro- 
bably bave. been different, and the 
ship spared such a melancholy 
fate. 

But M. Raymond claims a decid- 
ed superiority over ours for the 
screw ships of his country. We 
cannot, however, allow him to go 
thus far without-an emphatic denial. 
The writer of this article was at 
Gibraltar in November 1859, when 
Admiral Fanshawe, his flag flying 
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in the Marlborough, lay there with 
eight screw ships of the line; while 
on the other side of the bay, near 
Algeciras, lay a French sqnadron 
of an equal number of screw-line 
of-battle ships under Admiral Ro- 
main, Desfossés, whose flag was 
carried by the Bretagne, a magni- 
ficent three-decker of 130 guns, 
Fine vessels these French ships un- 
doubtedly were ; but on going along- 
side the same defect was apparent 
in all of them—the want of height 
of their lower-deck ports. And 
though the Bretagne and her con- 
sorts were ships worthy of a mighty 
nation, yet not less majestic-look- 
ing, with a more graceful outline, 
and ports higher ont of the water, 
the Marlborongh, Conqueror, Victor 
Emmanuel, and their companions, 
rode proudly under the shadow of 
the celebrated fortress. 

How the French went ahead of 
us in the construction of their screw 
fleet is now matter of history; the 
intense interest awakened by the 
more recent creation of their iron- 
cased ships has caused the former 
mortifying episode to be in a mea- 
sure forgotten; especially as, when 
the House of Commons and the 
Admiralty awoke to a conviction 
of our inferiority, and the resources 
of the nation were called forth, we 
not only quickly recovered the dis- 
tance lost, but, passing our dreaded 
rival,.soon exhibited a grand total 
of screw line-of-battle ships much 
exceeding that of our neigbour. 

But alas! the triumph of the 
Admiralty was but shortlived, and 
destined to meet with a cruel check; 
for when they were -preparing to 
rest quietly on their oars after the 
severe struggle which ‘heir dilatori- 
ness had rendered necessary, the con- 
viction suddenly burst upon them 
that this splendid fleet, which the 
illimitable resources of the conntry 
had enabled them to construct in so 
short a time, was rendered totally 
useless for war purposes by the fact 
of our extremely peoraiing polar 
bours having solved the difficulty 
of sea-going iron-cased ships; and 
then it was diseovered that for some 
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time past they had ceased build- 
ing the ordinary line-of-battle ships, 
and were hard at work u La 
Gloire, La Normandie, and other 
horrible monstrosities, which would, 
it was declared, infallibly knock 
the Marlborough and Duke of Wel- 
lington into lucifer matches in half 
an hour, with perfect impunity to 
themselves, 

Now, it must be confessed that 
to be thus left behind for the 
second time in so few years was 
not only a deep stain upon our naval 
administration, but it was extreme- 
ly mortifying to the country to find 
that the millions they had so freely 
voted had been, as it were, abso- 
lutely thrown away. But there was 
no help for it. La Gloire was nearly 
ready for launching, and others of 
her class were rapidly approaching 
completion ; and we were again re- 
luctantly compelled to follow in the 
steps of our rival. Here, indeed, 
we cannot challenge the claims of 
France either to the originality of 
the idea or the carrying it into 
execution. To the French belongs 
the credit of planning and building 
the first floating batteries, and of 
taking them into action at Kin- 
burn, where alone, in Europe as 
yet, iron-cased vessels have been 
tried under fire; and it was the 
remarkable success that attended 
this experiment which cansed M. 
Dupuy de Léme, the designer of 
the Napoleon, to conceive the idea 
of a regular sea-going iron-cased 
frigate; and thus this justly-eele- 
brated naval architect has the hon- 
our of having constructed the first 
screw line-of-battle ship and the 
first sea-going iron-clad which the 
world saw. Following the example 
of the Emperor of the French, our 
Government had caused some float- 
ing batteries © be constructed upon 
precisely simi ar plans, but they were 
not ready in time t& take a part in 
the operations of the Russian war, 
owing to the much greater distance 
they had to traverse in order to 
Teach the scene of action. 

The type of vessel of M. Dupuy 
de Léme’s design, aud of which La 


Gloire was the exponent, is a two- 
decked wooden ship, with her upper 
deck removed and her masts great- 
ly reduced, the weight thas got rid 
of permitting a casing of 4 1-2 inch 
armour-plating fore and aft, the 
entire vessel being thus protected, 
and carrying thirty-four heavy rifled 
gans; and of this class twelve were 
ordered to be constructed. Besides 
these, the Couronne and the Hero- 
ine, similar to the Gloire, but built 
of iron instead of wood, and the 
Magenta.. and Solferino, wooden 
ships carrying fifty guns on two 
decks, and only partially plated, 
made up the number of sixteen 
iron-cased ships building or ordered 
by the French. 

In commencing our ‘iron-clad 
navy, the two points which the 
Admiralty had principally iv view 
were a high rate of speed, and 
such a height of ports as would en- 
able the guns to be fought in any 
weather. The first of these re- 
quisites would, in all probability, 
be obtained by the French ships; 
bat it seemed very doubtful as to 
the other. Now, to combine these 
two qualities, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the vessel should have 
very fine lines, and that, to carry 
such an enormous weight of armour- 
plating, ehe should be of consider- 
ably larger dimensions than any of 
our previons vessels of war; and 
even then it was found that. the 
bow and stern must remain un- 
plated, or the aired conditions 
could not be fulfilled, And since 
the undefended extremities involved 
the necessity of water-tight compart- 
mengp to keep the vessel from sink- 
ing when pierced by shot, as would 
undoubtedly be the case in acti 
it was further necessary to buil 
the hulls of iron, and, in order to 
gain the reqnisite strength, to con- 
struct them upon a cellalar princi- 
ple, which entailed a vast cost and 
great increase of time and labour, 
n fact, this mode of construction 
was so entirely novel, that the v: 
eminent firms to whom the build- 
ing of our first iron-clads was in- 
trasted had to apply for a consider- 
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able extension of the terms of their 
contracts on this account. » 

Not feeling certain whether expe- 
rience would prove this to be the right 
principle upon which to" construct 
vur iron-clad ships, and the cost of 
them being so enormons, the Admi- 
ralty, determining to feel their way 
cautiously, and to spare the public 
purse as much as possible, decided 
to build only four at first; and in 
May 1859, exactly a year after the 
Gloire was begun, the Warrior was 
ordered to be built by contract. 
Later in the year, after the Gloire 
was launched, the Black Prince, De- 
fence, and Resistance were also con- 
tracted for, and preparations were 
ordered be made in Chatham 
dockyard for the building of the 
Achilles; but as this was the first 
attempt at iron shipbuilding in a 
Government establishment, some 
months would have to elapse be- 
fore she could be even commenced, 
as workshops had to be erected, 
new machinery fitted, and ‘other pre- 
liminary arrangements made which 
this method of construction re- 
quired, and there would thus be 
ample time to modify the original 
plans as the experience of the other 
vessels should suggest. 

While, therefore, the French, with 
characteristic impetuosity, ‘adopting 
the design of the Gloire as their 
model, proceeded with the construe- 
tion of twelve similar. vessels, be- 
sides four others, the four ships 
named above represented our in- 
fant iron navy until the beginning 
of 1861; for the Achilles was not 
fairly commenced until that year. 
And as the French ships were, 
with only. two exceptions, built 
of wood, they could be launched 
in a much shorter time than the 
exceedingly complicated frames of 
our iron vessels would admit of. 
Thus it was that, being a full year 
behind the French in commencing 
oar first iron-cased ship, we found 
ourselves after two years with only 
four of these vessels building to 
their sixteen, of which six were actu- 
ally launched, and the Gloire at sea. 

}: Raymond describes, in a very 
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amusing manner, the proceedings:in 
Parliament during the session of 1861 
relating to this question, especially the 
episode of Admiral Elliott's visit to 
the French dockyards, and the start- 
ling information whieh, upon his au- 
thority, Sir John Pakington conveyed 
to the House of Commons :— 

“The uneasiness of the public and 
of Parliament was very great, as was: 
evinced by the speeches and the writings 
to which this incident gave rise. The 
least that can be said of them is, that 
for the most part they revealed. senti- 
ments not very amicable towards us, and 
that many even expressed themselves in 
terms as little courteous es they were 
bitter. The practical result was a sup- 
plementary and extraordinary vote of 
£2,500,000, which the Government ob- 
tained at the close of the session as a 
first instalment of the sum which would 
be necessary to regain the advantage 
that the negligence of the Admiralty 
had permitted us to take with regard 
to iron-cased ships. Everything which 
the preceding discussions had produced 
that was disagreeable to as was renewed 
on this oceasion, and, in my opinion, 
even with aggravation. The speeches 
which Lord Palmerston made in sup- 
port of the vote, if they did not con- 
tain the insulting expressions that 
often escaped from the pen or the 
tongue of the dii minorum gentiu 
affirmed, in compensation, principles an 
doctrines which might help to maintain 
Lord Palmerston’s popularity in his own 
country, but which, coming from a 
Prime Minister, could only excite the 
strongest protest in any but an English- 
man. It was much too literal a para- 
phrase of ‘Rule Britannia’—of that 
song which represents the Creator glo- 
rying in the creation of the World be 
cause it had given Him the opportunity 
of creating England, whom, in testimony 
of His satisfaction, He hastened to en- 
dow with the empire of the seas, to the 
detriment of other nations. As poetry, 
I admire the loftiness of this sentiment 
as much as any person; but as political 
prose, expounded by a Prime Minister 
to the House of Commons, it was the 
text of reasonings as dangerous as they 
were extravagant.” 

However, the money was: voted, 
and the Admiralty set to work upon 
the construction of more ships. At 
the beginning of the year the Hector 
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aud Valiant, also of iron, were con- 
tracted for, about which vessels we 
shall have something to say presently. 
In the course of the summer the 
Achilles was commenced, and three 
more immense iron ships, the Agin- 
coart, Minotaur, and Northumber- 
land, were ordered to be built, to 
be even larger than the Warrior, but 
to be completely armour-cased, fore 
and aft. 

Hitherto the “iron men” had 
had it all their own way. Mr. Scott 
Russell and other great authorities, 
had dogmatically asserted that iron- 
cased ships must be built of iron, 
and that to put armour-plates upon 
a wooden ship was an absurdity too 
great to be seriously contemplated ; 
es our clever and scientific neigh- 

ours still adhered to the obnoxious 
principle, and the success of the 
Gloire at sea was already an estab- 
lished fact. And it must be ad- 
mitted, as long as we confined our- 
selves to the system of unplated bow 
and stern, the necessity of water- 
tight compartments made it re- 
uisite to build the hull of iron. 
But at length the Admiralty got rid 
of the iron incubus with a vigorous 
effort, and courageously resolved to 
brave public opinion, which the 
“iron men” had carried completely 
along with them by dint of the 
profound veneration in which their 
scientific knowledge was held. A 
number of wooden ships being on 
the stocks in the different dock- 
yards, in various stages of progress, 
according to the state of forward- 
ness they were in when the Admi- 
ralty awoke to the reality of iron- 
clads, five of the most suitable 
two-deckers were selected to be 
converted into iron-cased frigates 
upon the principle of La Gloire; 
that is to say, the upper deck was 
to be removed, the bow and stern 
slightly altered, and the ship armonr- 
cased completely fore and aft. The 
work was commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1861, and of these five ships 
the Royal Oak has been at sea with 
the Channel fleet during the whole 
of this summer and autumn, the 
Caledonia and Prince Oonsort are 


realy for Oommission,; and the 
Royal Alfred and Ocean have been 
for some time past ready for launch- 
ing. 
The remarkable snuecess which 
has attended the Royal Oak, and 
has shown her to be, on the whole, 
the most serviceable iron-cased ship 
we have yet afloat, has fully borne 
out the, wisdom of the » French 
naval authorities in the construc- 
tion of the Gloire and her sister 
ships, and must have been some- 
what mortifying to the “iron men” 
and their disciples. But the suc- 
cess of the Royal Oak is accidental, 
and must not be ascribed to the 
jadgment or foresight of the Admi- 
zalty ; for when Lord O, Paget de- 
tailed to the House of Commons 
the steps which the Board had re- 
solved to take to supply the coun- 
try with iron-cased vessels, he dis- 
tinctly admitted that these five 
ships were only ordered because of 
the short time it would take to com- 
lete them, on account of their be- 
ing already in frame; and that 
though he hoped they would turn 
out respectable vessels, yet that 
they must be only considered as a 
sort of makeshift. 

We come now to a totally dif- 
ferent description of vessel to any 
that had been hitherto designed ; 
ard though M. Raymond refuses to 
allow us the originality of the screw 
propeller, somewhat contemptuous- 
ly denies the merits of our rifled 
ordnance, and gravely declares that 
since 1815 only three English in- 
ventions have come into general 
maritime use—viz., Ounningham'’s 
plan for reefing topsails, Olifford’s 
system of Jowering boats, and Moor- 
som’s percussion shell, even grudg- 
ing us this last; yet he is obliged to 
allow that the cupola or shield-ship 
of Captain Cowper Ooles, R.N., is an 
invention to which this country has 
an undoubted claim. 

Before going further, we would 
remark, with reference to M. Ray- 
mond’s statement above alluded to, 
that amongst many other valuable 
nautical inventions which the me- 
chanical science of this country has 
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produced, the following, which hap- 
pen just at this moment to come to 
our memory, are equally important 
with the three to which he limits us: 
—Snow Harris’s lightning- conductors, 
Smith’s paddle-box boats, the life- 
buoy, the lever target, Porter’s an- 
chor, life-boats, Rodger’s anchor, fea- 
thering paddle-wheels’; and inany 
others which will suggest themselves 
to any seaman. 

In touching upon the profound im- 
pression caused in England by the ac- 
tion in Hampton Roads, between the 
Monitor and Merrimac, M. Raymond 
takes occasion to remark upon the 
insolent and foolish braggadocios of 
the Northerners in America, though 
perhaps in a manner not over-com- 
plimentary to ourselves :— 


“ England was much impressed ; and, 
the advantage having appeared to rest 
witi the Monitor, since the Merrimac 
had retreated from the field of battle, 
England cried out for Monitors like- 
* wise. On their part, the Americans, 
wceording to habit, made an extraor- 
dinary stir about this action, and in 
the intoxication of the triumph which 
he considered he had achieved, Captain 
Frieson, the constructor of the Monitor, 
hastened to publish in the New York 
journals, one after another, a series of 
letters full of defianee towards Europe, 
and which were not taken up by our 
neighbours ia the way it seems to us that 
they ought to have been. La fitre Angle- 
terre, proud England, appeared to hang 
down her head ag if stunned, After 
having quoted a prssage of a letter, 
where M, Ericson, with as great a want 
of good taste as of justice, cried, ‘Only 
provide me with the necessary resources, 
and in a short time we shali be able to 
say to those powers who seek to destro 
republican liberty, “ Leave the Gulf wit 

our frail vessels, or perish.” After 
Raving quoted this p e, the ‘Times’ 
adds, in the most modest tone :—‘ This 
phrase is in allusion to the allied squa- 
drons who are engaged against Mexico 
(it was then March 1862), and it is no 
vain gaseonade.’ If by gasconade the 
English» newspaper implied something 
proceeding from the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, it, was quite right ; but if it meant 
that exaggeration of language which 
is said to be peculiar to the people 
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of the South, then it seems to us that 
the time has come to take as types of 
this defect some ether people than our 
brave and lively countrymen beyond the 
Loire; since for some time past there 
have come to us from the shores of the 
Hudson and Wabash many more enor- 
mities of this kind than ever came from 
the banks of the Garonne.” 


M. Raymond thus protests against 
the Americans claiming the Monitor 
as an invention of theirs :— 


“Tn the first place, the Monitor, about 
which so much fuss has been made, is 
not an American invention: the merit 
of the idea which prompted its construc- 
tion belongs, in all justice, to an officer 
of the English navy, Captain Cowper 
Coles, who had already proposed jit to 
the Admiralty in 1855, at the time when 
our floating batteries were penpering te 
go tosea. Moreover, the proposition had 
not remained secret, for it had been set 
forth at length in a pamphlet which Cap- 
tain Coles published when he saw that 
the Admira v were straining their wits 
to prolong all means of discussion and 
negotiation without practical result.” 


When at length, in the spring of 
1862, the Admiralty made up their 
minds to give Oaptain Coles’s plans 
a trial, they resolved to constract 
one new vessel upon his principle, 
and to convert one of the now use- 
less line-of-battle ships into a shield- 
ship, upon a plan somewhat similar 
to that already detailed in these 
columns.* Accordingly, the Prince 
Albert was contracted for, to be built 
of iron, of 2500 tons, 500 horse- 
power, to be armour-plated through- 
out, and to carry five enormous 
guns in four cupolas, of shields, 
as they must now be called, since 
the original cupola design has been 
modified to that of a eylindrical 
form. The Royal Sovereign three- 
decker, of 4000 tons and 800 horse- 
power, was selected for conversion ; 
and in March this splendid ship, 
which was only launched about 
four years previously, and had never 
been at sea, was towed down Ports- 
mouth harbour to, the dockyard, 
where she was cut down to her 
lower deck, and placed in dock for 
further alteration.. She is now com- 





* See ‘Iron-clad Ships of War,’ Part IL, ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Dec. 1860. 
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pletely cased fore and aft with 54 
inch plates to about 3 feet below 
the water-line, will carry five 800- 
pounder guns in four shields, and 
when ready for sea will draw abont 
23 feet of water, or 4 feet less than 
she would have done as a three- 
decker, and is expected to realise a 
speed of 12 knots. 

We must ‘notice here a curious 
mistake which M. Raymond has 
fallen into, considering how well- 
informed he otherwise is a8 to our 
ships. He says— 


“The English Admiralty, constrained 
by the stir of opinion, has consented to 
the sacrifice of two fine three-deckers, to 
convert their upper works in the same 
manner as those of the Monitor. One, 
the Royal Sovereign (poor Collingwood!) 
has been handed over to Captain Coles; 
the other, the Prince Albert, is being 
modified under the direction of Mr, Reed, 
formerly a naval architect at Portsmouth, 
who is not only making of the Prince 
Albert a ship with a central battery re- 
duced in length, but further aspires to 
make her a steam ram. It appears, how- 
ever, that the works of those two ships 
are being carried out with a dilatoriness 
which shows the little confidence the 
Admiralty place in their merit, although 
they have, in addition, sacrificed two 
other of their vessels to Mr. Reed, the 
Enterprise, of 160 horse-power, and the 
Favourite, of 400 horse-power, now 
called the Research.” 


It is natural that, as the French 
did not design, and are not earry- 
ing out, the cupola system, M. 
Raymond should speak slightingly 
of it; but the above extract con- 
tains a strange series of blunders. 
We have mentioned that the Prince 
Albert is an entirely new ship, be- 
ing built of iron on Oaptain Coles’s 
plans; but Mr. Reed has had no 
three-decker given him to alter, and 
the Research is a totally different 
vessel from the Favourite; while, 
so far from showing a ‘want of con- 


fidence in Mr. Reed’s’ principle of 


construction, the Admiralty, in spite 
of the House of Commons and in 


defiance of public opinion, ‘have 
raised him, an untried ship-builder, 
to be the chief Constructor of the 
Navy, plating him over the heads 
of such eminent men as Lang, 
Abethell, Peake, and others! 

We come now'to Mr. Reed’s ves- 
sels, which certainly appear ‘to be 
very highly approved of by the 
Admiralty, judging from the ‘num- 
ber ‘ordered upon his plans, and the 
haste exhibited in getting them 
ready; although not one of them 
has yet been tried, and their quali- 
ties as fighting ships ‘are seriously 
questioned by naval men when com- 
pared with vessels upon the cupola 
system. Mr. Reed is no doubt a 
clever theorist and an able writer; 
but his experience as a practical 
shipbuilder is of the most limited 
amount; and only the most com- 
plete and unquestionable superiority 
of is vessels will justify the Ad- 
miralty in having pl him in'a 
position of such grave importance. ° 

The ‘vessels building on Mr. 
Reed’s pl are, the Zealous, of 
8700 tons afd 800 horsepower, to 
carry 20 guns; the Favourite, of 
2200 tons and 400 horse-power, to 
carry 8 guns; the Research, of 1250 
tons and 200 horse- power, of 4 guns; 
and the Enterprise, of 990 tons and 
160 horse-power, also of 4 guns. 
These vessels are all of wood; the 
Zealous was in frame as a two- 
decker, and is being altered to the 
new system; the Favourite and 
Enterprise, laid down as a 21-gon 
corvette and Il-gun sloop respec- 
tively, are likewise being converted ; 
and the Research is building en- 
tirely from Mr. Reed’s designs.* 
The principle upon which these 
ships are being constracted is that 
of a corvette or frigate, according 
to size, with the midship part of 
what would be the gun-deek cased 
roand entirely with armour-plating, 
and thus forming @ sort of rectangu- 
lar battery. The sides*of this com- 
partment, which form Also the sides 
of the vessel, are piertved' for ports, 





* Besides these four actually in progress ‘and in a forward state, several more 
vessels of various sizes have been ordered on Mr. Reed’s plans, of which three 
are to be named the Bellerophon, the Lord Warden, and the Pallas. 
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from two of a side in the Enterprise 
to ten in the Zealous; and the fore 
and after ends of it, formed by thwart- 
‘ship armour-plated bulkheads, are 
likewise pierced for ports for bow 
‘and stern fire, to which ports the 
broadside guns are to be transport- 
ed when required. This gun bat- 
tery, may therefore be looked upon 
as a square or oblong iron-plated 
castle in the middle of the vessel, 
which is further protected by a belt 
of armour fore and aft at the water- 
line, extending more or less upwards 
according to the size of the ship, 
and tapering in thickness at the ex- 
tremities. 

Whatever may be the success of 
these vessels hereafter, it is very 
clear. that as to any originality of 
idea in Mr. Reed’s plan there is none 
whatever. The same principle ob- 
tains in the Warrior and Defence 
classes, as to the fighting battery 
being enclosed in a central space 
protected by armour-plating; and 
as to the belt round the water-line, 
it has been sugges at various 

"times by different ifdividuals, and 
especially by Captain Ooles him- 
self. One thing is certain, either 
the shield system is the right one, 
and Mr, Reed’s plan wrong, or vice 
versa ; or it may be that some other 
scheme may yet be devised superior 
to either. Therefore the course 
which the Admiralty obviously had 
to pursue, was to give both systems 
a fair and careful trial, and not to 
commit themselves to either until 
the relative merits of each had been 
thoroughly established; and they 
were the more bound to follow this 
course, since we had, by the liber- 
ality of Parliament, recovered our 
lost ground, and were rapidly re- 
gaining our naval superiority, so 
that there was no absolute necessity 
to adopt prematurely any untried 
plans. . But. for. some_ inscrutable 
reason or other Mr. Reed’s proposals 
received the special sanction and 
patronage of the Admiralty, and 
ship after ship was ordered tpon 
his designs; whilst the dilatoriness 
which M. Raymond above alludes 
to, clearly exhibits the reluctance 
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with which they permitted Oaptain 
Coles’s very ingenious plans to be 
even partially carried out. And 
by appointing Mr. Reed Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, the Admi- 
ralty have thus fully committed 
themselves to his system, and have 
equally declared themselves oppos- 
ed to that of Captain Ooles before 
a single vessel was even launched by 
either | 

Let us now consider the footin 
upon which the two countries stan 
to each other at present with regard 
to iron-cased vessels, Of floating 
batteries, which may be considered “ 
now as useful only for defensive 
purposes, the French have afloat 
and building 5’ of 18 guns and 225 
horse-power each, and 11 of 14 guns 
and 150 horse-power; total, 16. 
Ours number but 7 in all, as we 
have not built ag | more since the 
Russian war; we have 4 of 16 guns 
and 200 horse-power, and 8 of 14 
guns and 150 horse-power—one of 
this latter class, the Meteor, having 
been recently broken up. 

Of iron-cased ships the French 
have, as we have seen, 16 afloat and 
building, about half only being as 
yet launched. Of these, 14 are of 
900 horse-power, armour-plated en- 
tirely, and carry 34 guns protected. 
They draw 25} feet of water, and, 
according to M. Raymond, steam 13 
knots at full power; but the height 
of their midship ports at load 
draught is only 6 feet 38 inches. 
The other two ships, the Magenta 
and the Solferino, are of 1000 horse- 
power and carry 50 guns on two 
decks ; they are plated fore and aft 
at the water-line, but the bow and 
stern are otherwise undefended, like 
our Achilles. They are fitted with 
a sharp projecting beak to act as 
steam rams; and though their lower- 
deck parts are so low in the water 
as to render their lower battery 
useless except in the calmest wea- 
ther, yet these vessels are reported 
to have made better weather of it in 
the recent experimental cruise than 
any of the other French iron-clads. 

On our side we have the ot 
court, Minotaur, and Northumber- 
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Jand, gigantic ships of 400 feet in 
length, 6600 tons and 13850 horse- 

wer, to carry 88 guns, protected 
y 54-inch armour, which in these 
vessels extends completely fore and 
aft. They will have a speed of up- 
wards of 14 knots, their draught 
of water will be 26 feet, and the 
height of their ports abont 9 feet; 
and when finished, which will be 
within a very few months, they will 
be the largest vessels afloat next to 
the Great Eastern. Then we have 
the. Achilles, also nearly ready, of 
6100 tons and 1250 horse-power, of 
a similar speed, draught of water, 
and height of ports to the three 
above mentioned, plated like the 
Warrior, but further protected by a 
belt of armour round the water-line 
at the bow and stern. Her arma- 
ment inside the armour-plating will 
be 26 guns. The Warrior and Black 
Prince have the same dimensions 
and armament as the Achilles, but 
their bow and stern are entirely un- 
protected, the gun-battery being de- 
fended from raking fire by. armour- 
plated balkheads. The Defence 
and Resistance are precisely similar 
in principle of construction to the 
Warrior and Black Prince, but of 
much smaller dimensions, being 280 
feet long, 3700 tons and 600 horse- 
power, carrying 14 gans_ behind 
their armour, and with a speed of 
114 knots. The Hector. and Va- 
liant are most anomalous constrac- 
tions, and the genius that specially 
presided over their creation must 
be of a somewhat perverse nature. 
They are of 4000‘tons, 800 horse- 
power, 25 feet dranght of water, 7 1-2 
feet. height of ports, and’ steam 
about 12 knots, They will carry 
30 guns within the armour-casing ; 
but they have this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that, plated fore and aft on 
the gun-deck, their bow and stern 
are unprotected ut the water-line, ex- 
posing, therefore, like the Warrior 
and Defence classes, the most. vital 
part of the ship. Why the water-line 


should be left exposed, and the ar- 
mour-plating — — ae 
tremities above, when a i 
bulkhead would have been equally 
serviceable, since the fineness of the 
lines makes bow-guns impossible, is 
a mystery which we cannot fathom, 
though it is possible the designers 
may have had some occult aim in 
view. The five razéed line-of-battle 
shi the Prince Consort, 
Caledonia, Royal Alfred, and Roy: 
Oak, are 275 feet long, 4000 tons, 
26 1-2 feet draught of water, 

their ports about 7 1-2 feet high, have 
a speed of about 12 knots, and carry 
32 guns behind armour. They 

as we have before mentioned, 
entirely fore and aft; the three for- 
mer have engines of 1000 horse- 


power, the two latter of 800. The < 
Royal Sovereign and Prince Albert 


have already been described, and 
the Zealous of Mr. Reed completes 
our list of iron-cased vessels of the 
largest class now actually — 
—18 in all. To this must be ad 
the three corvettes building on Mr. 
Reed’s plans, giving a grand total 
of 21 ships afloat, or in a forward 
state of construction, from 6600 to 
1000 tons, ing 486 guns be- 
hind armour plating; the grand 
total on the French side being i6 
ships, carrying 576 guns.* 

hen, however, we come to con- 
sider the qualities of the ships, it is 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the question as to which 
country has at the present time the 
superiority, supposing all the vessels 
enumerated above to be ready for 
sea. In the Agincourt and Warrior 
classes we possess undoubtedly the 
six fastest and most powerful iron- 
cased ships afloat; but of these the 
Warrior and Black Prince would 
very probably be disabled shortly 
after going into action, owing to 
their undefended bow and 
while the whole six, from their ex- 
treme length, are very difficult ves- 
sels to manguvre. The Defence 





* In addition to this, as we have before mentioned, several more vessels have 
been recently ordered by the Admiralty, and we, believe orders have likewise 


been given for the construction of armour-; lated gunboats. 
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-and Resistance, with a speed less 
than the French ships, have even a 
greater chance of being disabled ; 
and the Hector and Valiant, though 
not quite ‘so vulnerable as the other 
four, have still their extremities ex- 
posed. On the other hand, these 
ten ships carry their guns high out 
of the water, and would be able to 
fight them in weather when the 
French ships could not open a port. 

The two shield ships may not be 
quite so fast as the French vessels, yet 
since we must do our gallant neigh- 
bours the justice to suppose that they 
would not decline an action, we may 
speculate upon the effect that would 
be produced by their five 300-pound- 
ers upon the large flat expanse of 
41-2 inch armour which the side of 
the Gloire would expose to them, 
compared with the low hall and cir- 
cular shield all cased in 5 1-2-inch 
plates, which would be presented to 
the French gunners for their target. 
Mr. Reed’s ships will probably be 
found to be handy, but of no very 
great speed; weil defended, but of 
ne limited offensive power. 

ut it isthe Royal Oak class which 

should be more particularly compared 
with La Gloire and her sister vessels, 
since these are the only ships con- 
structed upon the same principles and 
of nearly similar dimensions in the 
two navies. We find then, according 
to M. Raymond, that though the 
Gloire attains a rather higher speed 
than the Royal Oak, the height of her 
midship port is only about 6 feet, 
while that of the English vessel is 7 
ft. 8 in. We havehere an element of 
superiority far exceeding that which 
the slight additional speed can give; 
and if we wish to see this exempli- 
fied in actual trial at sea, let us hear 
what M. Raymond tells us of the voy- 
ege of La Normandie to Mexico, 
which, by the way, he lays claim to 
for his country as the first voyage of 
an iron-cased vessel across the At- 
lamtic; but we fear we must again 
decline allowing him this satisfaction, 
since one of our floating batteries, the 
‘Perrer, went to Bermuda from Eng- 
jand some four or five years before, 
and is out there now. 
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“ Leaving Cherboarg’on the 21st 
1862, the Normandie anchored atSaeri- 
ficios (Vera Cruz) on Sept. 4 that 3 p.x., 
after a passage of 44 days, of which 34 
were at sea and 10 inharbour. Out of 
the 84 days at sea the frigate was 30 
under steam and 4 under, sail only, Dur- 
ing this time she traversed a distance of 
2030 nautical leagues by the chart, of 
which 110 were under sail and 1920 
under steam; but it must be observed 
that she did not use full power for a 
single day; that for the first part of the 
voyage, from Cherbourg to Madeira, she 
had only four boilers lighted out of eight, 
aud that for the remainder of the voyage 
she never used more than two, or only 
a quarter of her power. . . . On 
leaving Cherbourg her mean draught of 
water was 8.05 m. (26. ft. 5 in.), the 
ee of her midship port was 1.73 m. 
(5 ft. 8 in.) The original plan provided 
an immersion of 9 centimetres less (34 
inches),corresponding to an extra weight 
of about 100 tons. With four boilers 
lighted as far as Madeira, the average 
speed was 94 knots, at a consumption of 
2316 kilogrammes (5109 Ib.) of coal per 
hour, or 248 kilogrammes (536 Ib.) per 
mile run. She thus arrived at Funchal 
(Madeira) at 8 a.m., July 27th. Start- 
ing from Madeiraon the 30th with a 
height of port of 1.77 m. (5 ft. 10 in,) 
and two boilers only lighted, the frigate 
anchored in the harbour of Fort Royal 
(Martinique) at 2 p.u., Aug. 16th. From 
the 4th to the 7th the fires were out, and 
the Normandie kept under sail only dur- 
ing this time; with a smooth sea and a 
good breeze she obtained a maximum 
speed of 7 knots, and a minimum of 4. 
With two boilers, and a con- 
sumption of coal of 26 tons in the 24 
hours, the mean speed from Madeira to 
Martinique was 7 knots, or 155 kilo- 
grammes (342 lb.) per mile run.” 

So much for her performances. Now 
let us hear the defects :— 

“During this part of the voyage 
there were several complaints on board 
on account of the heat which was suf- 
fered, the frigate having entered the 
torrid zone, and not being provided 
with the ventilating ppharates which 
has been applied in the Invincible and 
the Couronne, and experienciyg a roll- 
ing motion which caused a certain num- 
ber of the main deck ports to be kept 
generally shut, There were only three 
days when they could all be kept open 
fore and aft at the same time,” 
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Now, making every allowance for 
the extra weight which the Norman- 
die had on board, here is a frigate of 
4000 tons which, during a summer 
voyage from Madeira to the West In- 
dies, can only keep all her main-deck 
ports open three days out of eighteen ! 
And this is a specimen of the much- 
vaunted iron-cased ships of France. 

In detailing the trial trips of La 
Gloire off Toulon, M. Raymond ex- 
patiates upon the admirable qualities 
she exhibited in rough weather; 
an easiness of motion, absence of 
roiling, and general sea-worthiness 
which wou'd almost make the most 
sea-sick landsman long for a cruise 
in her. But we have lately read a 
very different account of the per- 
formances of the squadron of iron- 
clads, which put to sea for a cruise 
with a special commission on beard to 
report upon them. Ina Jetter from 
its Paris correspondent, the ‘ Times’ 
of Oct. 12 says :— 


“ Accounts from Brest state that the 

squadron of ironsides which sailed from 
Cherbourg on the 27th Sept., arrived at 
Brest on Phursday last, after a cruise in 
the Atlantic, during which the ships ex- 
perienced very rough weather. The 
two ships of the line (Magenta and Sol- 
sbee) and the three frigates rolled 
fearfully, but particularly the Norman- 
die (sister vessel to La Gloire), and the 
sea washed the decks in continuous 
streams, It was impossible to keep the 
port-holes open, and consequently no 
trial could be made of the guns. 
The Naval Commissioners, who suffered 
much from the rolling of the ships, 
have determined to remain ten days 
at Brest.” 


It would thus appear that the Ba 
of Biscay does not agree quite so well 
with the French ships as the Gulf of 
Lyons? * 


Considerable uneasiness has been 
experienced with respect to the state 
of the lower tier of armour plates 
of the Royal Oak after her cruise with 
the Channel fleet. The close proximity 
of the meta] sheathing of her bottom 
“bas setup galvanic action to a grave 

tent’; and the same complaint is 
made by the French in regard ‘to 
their wooden ships. But several 
schemes have been suggested for 
overcoming this serious defect, and 
we have no doubt some effective 
remedy will ere long be discovered, 
if indeed one has not already been 
found, 

In ‘deseribing the performances 
of the Warrior, M. Raymond, being 
apparently unable to obtain  satis- 
factory records, exemplifies one or 
two short trips made between — 
head, Portland, and Piymouth, when 
the vessel was most probably only 
proceeding from one port to another 
in the leisurely manner which the 
stringent orders of the Admiralty, 
on the subject of the economy of 
fuel, oblige our officers to adopt; 
and when, very probably, a desire to 
wait for daylight, the purposes of 
evolutionary experiments, or other 
reasons, may have caused her captain 
to slacken speed, or stop altogether 
for a certain time; and when, at all 
events, she could have been using 
nothing like full power, as is evi- 
dent when one instance he brings 
forward describes her as taking 19 
hours to go from Plymouth to Ports- 
mouth, and another a8 being 7 hours 
from Spithead to Portland. The fact is, 
our system of trying the speed of ships 
is different from that of the French. 
Our vessels are always tried in har- 
bour along a measured mile in fine 
weather, with picked stokers and 
engineers, and with the best coal, the 





* The recent misfortunes of the Prince Consort on her passage from Plymouth 
tc Liverpool, will be suggested to many on rooting sis passage ; but it must be 


borne in mind that this ship was sent to sea for the 


time at twenty-four hours’ 


notice, with captain, officers, and crew collected from different vessels, strangers 
to each other and to the ship they were so unexpectedly sent on board of; and 
that, twelve hours after putting to sea, they encountered the heaviest gale that 
has been experienced on these coasts since the memorable Royal Charter storm. 
Considering al! these circumstances, and that the Prince Consort is a ship of a yet 
entirely novel construction, no sailor would have been surprised if she had made 


even worse weather of it than she did. 
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amount of which consumed is not 
measured, and the small coal is thrown 
aside. The speed thus attained under 
every circumstance most favourable is 
recorded as the speed of the ship; 
and though it affords a very fair 
relative comparison between differ- 
ent vessels, it is no criterion wh&- 
ever of the speed of the ship at sea, 
such as would be given by a run at 
full power between Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, and which is the method 
adopted by the French in their offi- 
cial trials. We can, however, give 
two instances of the Warrior’s per- 
formances very different from those 
selected by M. Raymond. On the 
occasion of the Channel squadron 
escorting the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark to England fer her mar- 
riage, the Warrior, steaming for a 
portion of the time in company with 
the Royal Yacht, very nearly kept 
up with that swift vessel, attaining 
a speed of 14 knots. On another 
occasion, in a run of 9% hours the 
average speed was 15.8 knots, 23 
hours of which she was under steam 
only, the remainder under steam 
and sail. The Warrior is very stiff, 
rolls easily, carries her midship port 
9 feet out of water at load-draught, 
and can keep all her ports open in a 
double-reefed topsail breeze. 

On the whole, then, we may fairly 
consider that we have quite re- 
covered our lost ground, and, as 
regards iron-clads, stand at this 
moment on at least equal terms with 
our neighboors; and, further, that 
if the activity and energy displayed 
during the last few years in the con- 
struction of these vessels be continued, 
we shall very shortly have regained 
that maritime ascendancy which we 
consider our national prerogative, 
and which M. Raymond assures us his 
countrymen do not grudge us, if only 
We maintain it in a quiet and unde- 
monstrative manner. 

The limits of this article do not 
eee us to follow M. Raymond in 

is discussion of the question of 
rifled ordnance; we can merely 
observe that, in. accordance with 
the general opinion entertaiged in 
France, he considers their canon 


>. 


rayé vastly superior to our Arm- 
strong gun, and a perfect description 
of weapon. That the French guns 
are very efficient we do not doubt; 
but a large allowance must be made 
for national prejudice in their esti- 
mation of our rifled artillery, 

We have only now space left for a 
glance at three other points upon 
which M. Raymond enlarges; these 
are, the defects of our naval admin- 
istration, resulting from the imper- 
fect constitution of our Admiralty s 
tem, the commercial resources of this 
country, and the baneful effects of the 
Inscription Maritime upon the deye- 
lopment of the naval powerof France. 

On the first of these questions, 
after discussing the origin, constitu- 
tion, and working of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, M. Raymond proceeds :— 


“We have doubtless said enough to 
show how the Admiralty, in a of the 
merits of the men composing the Board, 
is a body indolent, inert, gifted with an 
inordinate capacity for consumption, and 
with a power of production relatively 
small, condemned by its very constitu- 
tion to improvidence and surprises; in 
short, very little capable of maintaining 
order in its affairs. We find its 
foresight without ceasing in default; 
it does not even keep au courant of 
what is going on around. It wasseven 
years after we had abandoned the con- 
struction of sailing ships, that in 1851 
the House of Commons forced it in turn 
to give up doing so, Jt was four years 
after the decision had been come to with 
us not to lay down any more steam line- 
of-battle ships, that all at once, though 
rather late, the Admiralty, perceiving 
that we possessed almost as many 4s 
themselves, decided in 1859 upon what 
the Queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament styled the reconstruction of 
the fleet. The time was certainly well 
chosen, when it was patent that since 
1855 we had not been building any more 
steam ships, and that fora year past 
La Gloire might have been seen under 
the building-shed at Toulon! It required 
yet another period of seven years, until 
1862, for the Admiralty, conquered this 
time as always by the House of Com- 
mons, to renounce in their turn the con- 
struction of steam-ships of the line! 
If this is not negligence and careless- 
ness, there is none on earth,” 
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Now it will be seen from what 
has previously been said that there 
is gross exaggeration in the above 
remarks; yet there is no denying 
that there are strong grounds for 
his censure of the naval adminis- 
tration of this country. . It is no 
part of the object of this paper to 
discuss this vexed question ; but in 
justice to the various Boards of 
Admiralty it must be borne in mind 
that, from the very nature of our 
constitutional government, the ne- 
cessity of reducing the expenditure 
from time to time to meet the exi- 
gencies of the popular will express- 
ed by the House of Commons, and 
the consequent uncertainty as to 
whether the money required to 
carry out certain projects may be 
voted or withheld, render it impos- 
sible for our naval rulers, be they 
constituted how they may, to carry 
out a regularly-defined and compre- 
hensive scheme with the same unde- 
viating regularity as the Minister of 
Marine in France is enabled to do 
under the almost despotic will of the 
Emperor. 

It will be observed that, in our 
remarks upon the proceedings of 
the Admiralty, we have spoken of it 
as a body in general terias, without 
regard either to particular Boards or 
to the state of political parties at the 
time. The faults rest with the sys- 
tem, not with the individuals. In Sir 
James Graham and Sir John Pak- 
ington the navy has had as chiefs 

* statesmen with talents of the highest 
order, and who have each desired 
to carry out whatever plans they 
considered best calculated for the 
benefit of the noble service over 
which they presided. And the 
Duke of Somerset has gained the 
respect even of those opposed to 
him in politics, by the great ability 
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with which he administers the navy, 
and by the impartiality with which, 
on the whole, he has distributed his 
enormous patronage. Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s | em as Controller of the 
Navy will ever be associated with 
the magnificent specimens of naval 
aihitecture, which his department 
produced, such as the Marl orough, 
Conqueror, Renown, Ariadne, 
others, whose well-known names are 
familiar to all; while the present 
Controller, Admiral R. S. Robinson, 
is second to none in the service as 
a scientific officer and an accom- 
plished seaman. 

M. Raymond holds the wonderful 
resources of this country in the 
highest estimation, and, did space 
admit, we could quote many pas- 
sages of his work which would 
be gratifying to our readers as 
exemplifying the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished nch writer, and one 
who has made onr institutions his 
close study. We can, however, only 
give one more extract from this 
very interesting work :— 

“Do not let the errors of the Admi- 
ralty allow us to believe that the ge- 
nius of the sea has abandoned the En 
lish. They push on, at this day, wi 
an energy and with talents which leave 
nothing to be desired to past times, and 
which are being developed in our days 
to an even greater extent than perhaps 
at any other time. Let us leave for a 
moment the failings of the Admiralty, 
and see what the mercantile marine of 
England, whether sail or steam, has ac- 
complished.* It would be very difficult 
to say in what it has not achieved re- 
markable progress : its floating material 
is at once the most considerable and the 
finest in the world. . . . The clippers 
which used to cleave so rapidly the In- 
dian and China seas are replaced by 
steamers—that other glory of commer- 
cial and maritime England. She did 





* M. Raymond here relates an anecdote of a reply made by a French admiral 


of his acquaintance who had recently visited England, to a 


person who was en- 


larging upon the shortcomings of the English Admiralty, and which we give ver- 


batim, not wishing to weaken the point of it by 


tion:— “ Ah! monsieur, 


laissons la, je vous prie, !Amirauté. C'est une vielle commére qui est en arriére 
de deux cent ans sur le plus modeste constructeur de son pays. Ce n’est pas a 
elle qu’il faut demander la clef de la puissance maritime de l’Angleterre. En 
France, la marine est dans l’administration ; en Angleterre, elle est dans la nation. 


Cela fait une difference énorme, et dont nous ne saurions pas étre trop jaloux.” 
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not invent the steam-engine, she was 
not the first to apply it as a means of 
ropulsion; but it is only. just to ac- 
owledge that she alone has done more 
than all other nations together to per- 
fect the machine or to generalise the 
employment of it—and that throughout 
all the gradations of the scale, from t 
small, swift, and elegant Waterman 
Citizen steamers which swarm on the 
tide of the Thames, which circulate with 
such admirable ease among the multi- 
tude of ships with which it is so:perpe- 
tually encumbered, to the gigantic Great 
Eastern.” 


M. Raymond professes a warm 
admiration for our free institutions, 
and the liberty under which it is 
our happiness to live; and he 
speaks in the highest terms of the 
extraordinary sympathy shown by 
the whole country towards the dis- 
tressed workpeople in Laneashire, 
and of the patriotic feelings which 
called forth and maintain the 
Volunteer army. He devotes the 
whole of his last chapter to an éloge 
of the naval administration of his 
own country, and to a consideration 
of the evils under which France is 
labouring by the Inseription Mari- 
time ; under which. restrictive law, 
a sole remnant of the monopolies 
and the corporations of the middle 
ages, every individual following a 
seafaring life—whether as boatman, 
fisherman, in the coasting trade or 
op long sea voyages—is liable, from 
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the age of eighteen to that of fifty, 
to be called out at a moment’s notice 
for the naval service, and sent off 
on # three or four years’ voyage to 
the other end of the world. Asan 
example of the evil effects of this 
system, M. Raymond adduces the 
poverty of the French fisheries, 
citing the authority of the Prefect 
of the Seine for the assertion that 
in Paris only half a fresh herring 
per annum for each person is con- 
sumed! He farther shows the en- 
tire failure of the Inscription as a 
means of developing the maritime 
resources of the nation, by the fact 
that, in the time of Louis XIV., the 
seafaring population could furnish 
60,000 men for the King’s ships, 
while at this day, according to Ad- 
miral Romain Desfossés, the number 
of men available for war service does 
not exceed 62,000, © 

We now take leave of M. Ray- 
mond, congratulating his country 
upon a writer’ who can treat this 
important subject with so mach abil- 
ity—who, while on the one hand he 
exposes the weakness and defects 
of our naval administration, yet 
has the courage to protest strongly 
against the impolicy and injustice 
pursued by his own country ; and 
who likewise does not hesitate to do 
full justice to the greatness of Eng- 
land's maritime strength, and to the 
excellence of her liberal institutions. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL CURATE, 


PART VIL-——-CHAPTER XXII. 


Wuen Mr. Wentworth entered Mrs, 
Hadwin’s garden in the dark, his 
first glance up at the house showed 
him that a certain change had passed 
on it.also. The decorous little house 
had been turned inside out. The 
windows of his own sitting-room 
were open, the blind drawn up to 
the top, and in addition to his usual 
lamp some candles were flaring wild- 
ly in the draught.. He could see.into 
the room as he paused at the garden 
door, and was able to distinguish 
that the table was still covered as 
for dinner, and to catch the purple 
gleam of the light in the claret-jug 
which occupied the place of honour, 
but nobody was visible in the room; 
That wildy -illaminated and open 
apartment stood in strange contrast 
with the rest of the house, where 
everything was dark, save in Mrs, 
Hadwin’s own chamber. The Curate 
proceeded on his way, after that mo- 
ment’s pause, with hasty and impa- 
tient steps. On the way up he 
encountered Sarah the housemaid, 
who stopped in the middle of the 
stairs to make a frightened .little 
curtsy,,and atter an alarmed “ La!” 
of regagnition and surprise. But 
Sarah .turned round as soon as she 
had recovered herself, to say that 
her missis wanted very, bad to see 
Mr. Wentworth as soon as he came 
home; but. she was gone to bed 
now, and didn’t he think it would 
be a pity to wake her up? The 
Curate gave her only a little nod of 
general. acquiescence as he hurried 
on; but felt, notwithstanding, that 
this prompt request, ready prepared 
for his arrival, was a tacit protest 
against. his guests, and expression 
of disapproval. Mrs. Hadwin. was 
only his landlady, an old woman, 
and not a particularly wise one, hat 
her disapproval vexed the Perpetual 
Curate, It was a kind of sign of 
the times—those times in which it 
appeared that everybody was. ready 


to turn upon him and embarrass his 

th. He had forgotten all about 
is companion as he hurried into 
the familiar room which was so lit- 
tle like itself, but yet was somehow 
conscious with annoyance that the 
stranger followed him through its 
half-shut door. The scene within 
was one which; was, never efluced 
from Mr. Wentworth’s memory, 
There were several bottles upon the 
table, which the poor Ourate knew 
by sight, and which had been col-, 
leeted in his. little cellar more for 
the benefit of Wharfside than of 
himself. Removed out of the, cur- 
rent of air which was playing freely 
through the apartinent, was some’ 
one lying on a sofa, with candles 
burning on a table, beside him, He 
was in a dressing-gown, with his 
shirt’ open at the throat, and _ his 
languid frame extended in perfeot 
repose to catch the refreshment of 
the breeze, Olouds of languid 
smoke, which were too far out of the 
way to feel the dranght between 
the windows, curled over him: he 
had a cigar in one hand, which he 
had just taken from his lips, and 
with which he was faintly waving 
off a big night-moth which had been 
attracted. by the lights; and a-French 
novel, unmistakable in its paper 
cover, had closed upon the, other, 
Altogether a more languid figure 
never Jay - ” in (gees 
possession of the most legitimate 
retirement. He had the Wentworth 
hair, the golden-brown, which, like 
all their. other family features, even 
down to their illnesses, the race 
wa; proud of, and a handsome silk 
beard. He had lived a. hard life 
of pleasure and punishment; but 
though he had reached middle age, 
there was nota bair on the hand- 
some reprobate’s head which had 
changed out of its original colour, 
He looked languidly up when, the 
door opened, but did not stop the 
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delicate fence which he was carrying 
on against the moth, nor the polyglot 
oaths which he was swearing at it 
softly half inder his breath. 

“Frank, I suppose?” -he said, 
calmly, as the Curate came hastily 
forward, “How d’ye do? I am 
very glad yon’ve come back. Thé 
country was very charming the first 
day, but that’s a charm that doesn’t 
last. I suppose you've dined: or 
will you ring and order something ?” 
he said, turning slowly round on his 
sofa. “Accidente! the thing will 
kill itself after all. Would you mind 
catching it in your handkerchief be- 
fore you sit down? But don’t take 
away the candles, It’s too late to 
make any exertion,” said the elegant 
prodigal, leaning back languidly on his 
sofa; “but I assure you that light is 
half my life.” 

The Ourate was tired, heated, and 
indignant. He lifted the candles 
away from the table, and then put 
them back again, too much excited to 
think of the moth. “ Your arrival 
must have been very sudden,” he 
said, throwing himself into the nearest 
chair. “I was very much surprised 
by your message. It looks inhospit- 
able, but I see you make yourself 
quite at home——” 

“ Perfectly,” said the elder bro- 
ther, resuming his cigar. “I al- 
ways do. It is much more agree- 
able for all parties. But I don’t 
know how it is that a man’s 
younger brothers are always so 
rapid -and unreasonable in their 
movements. Instead of saving that 
unhappy insect, you have precipi- 
tated its fate. Poor thing!—and it 
had no soul,” said the intruder, 
with a tone of pathos. The scene 
altogether was a curious one. 
Snugly sheltered from the draught, 
but enjoying the coolness of the 
atmosphere which it produced, lay 
the figure’ on the sofa at perfect 
ease and leisure, with the light 
shed brighily upon him, on his 
shining beard, the white cool ex- 
panse of linen at his breast, and the 
bright) hues of his dressing-gown. 
Near him, fatigued, dusty, indig- 
nant, and perplexed, sat the Ourate, 


with the night air playing upon 
him, and moving .his disordered 
hair on his forehead; while at the 
other end of the room hovered the 
stranger who had followed Mr, 
Wentworth—a broad, shabby, indis- 
tinet figure, who stood with his 
back to the others, looking vaguely 
out of the window into the dark- 
ness. Over these two the night 
air blew with no small force be- 
tween the open windows, making the 
candles on the centre table flare wild- 
ly, and flapping the white table- 
cloth. An occasional puff from the 
cigar floated now and then across 
the room. It was a pause before the 
storm. 

“T was about to say,” said the 
Perpetual Curate, “that though it 
might seem inhospitable, the first 
thing I had to ask was, What brought 
you here—and why did you send for 
me?” 

“Don’t be abrupt, pray,” said 
Jack, taking his cigar from his 
mouth, and slightly wus the 
hand that held it. “Don’t let us 
plunge into business all at once. 


You bring a sense of fatigue into 


the room with you, and the atmo- 
sphere was delightful a little while 
ago. I flatter myself I know how 
to enjoy the cool of the evening. 
Suppose you were to—ah—refresh 
yourself a little,” he said, “with a 
disapproving glance at his ee 
dusty bvots, “before we Bégin to 
telk of our affairs.” 

The Ourate of St. Roque’s got u 
from his chair, feeling that he bad 
an unchristian inclination to kick 
the heir of the Wentworths. As 
he could not do that, he shut the 
window behind him emphatically, 
and extinguished the flaring candles 
on the centre table. “I detest a 
draught,” said the Perpetual Ourate, 
which, unfortunately, was not a 
statement entirely founded on fact, 
though so far true in the present 
instance that he hated anything 
originated by the intruder. “ 
have hurri home in reply to 
your message, and I should be glad 
to know what it means, now that I 
am here—what you are in trouble 
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about—and why you come to me— 
and what you have to do with 
him ?” 

“But you need not have de- 
ranged the temperature,” said 
Jack. “Impetuosity always dis- 
tresses me. All these are questions 
which it will take some time to 
answer. Let me persuade you, in 
the first place, to make yourself 
comfortable. Don’t mind me; I’m 
at the crisis of my novel, which is 
very interesting. I have just been 
thinking how it might be’ adapted 
for the stage—there’s a charac- 
ter that Fechter could make any- 
thing of. Now, my dear fellow, 
don’t stand on ceremony. Take a 
bath and chayge your dress, and in 
the mean time there will be time to 
cook something—the cookery here 
is not bad for the country. After 
that we'll discuss all our news, I 
daresay our friend there is in no 
hurry,’ said the elder brother, 
opening bis book and puffing slow- 
ly towards the Ourate the languid 
smoke of his cigar. 

“ But, by Jove, I am in a hurry, 
though,” said that nameless indivi- 
dual, coming forward. “It’s all 
very well for you: you put a man 
up to everything that’s dangerous, 
and then you leave him in the lurch, 
and say it don’t matter, I dare- 
say it don’t matter to you, All 
that you've done has been to share 
the profit—you’ve nothing to do 
with the danger; buat I’m savage 
to-night, and I don’t mean to stand 
it any more,” said the stranger, his 
great chest expanding with a pant- 
ing breath. He, too, looked as if 
he ‘would have liked to seize the 
languid spectator in his teeth: and 
shake some haman feeling into him. 
Jack ‘ Wentworth - raised his eye- 
brows and looked at him, as he 
an have looked at a wild beast in 
& rage. 

“Sit down, savage, and be ee 
he said. “Why should I trouble 
myself about you?—any fool could 
get into'your scrape. I am not in the 
habit of interfering in a case of com- 
mon crime. What I do; I'do out 
of pity,”- he continued, with an 
VoL. XCIV. 8B 





air of peanipeiny ( uite different 
from his tone to his brother. But 
this look, which had answered before, 
was not successfal to-night. 

“By Jove, I am sav said 
the other, setting his teeth, “and 
I know enough of your ways to 
teach you ‘different bebaviour. Thé 
parson has treated me like a gen- 
tleman—like what I used to be, 
though he don't like me; bat 
youl—+ “By Jove! It was only 
my own name [ signed, after all, 
he continued, after a pause, lower- 
ing his voice ; “but you, you black- 
] r 
"ei Stop a little,” said the Ourate, 
rising up. “Though you seem both 
to have forgotten it, this is my ~ 
room. I don’t mean to have any 
altercations here. I have taken 
you in for the sake of your— 
family,” said Mr. Wentworth, with 
& momentary gasp, “and you have 
come because you are my brother. 
I don’t deny any natural claims. 
upon me; but I am master of my 
own house and my own leisure, 
Get up, Jack, and tell me what yoo 
want. When I understand what it 
is, you can lounge at your will;: 
bat in the mean time get : 
explain: and as for you, Wode- 
house——"’ 

Jack. Wentworth faced round on 
his sofa, and then, with a kind of 
involuntary motion, slid his feet to 
the ground. He looked at his bro- 
ther with extreme amazement as 
he closed his novel and tossed awa 
the end of his cigar. “It’s muc 
better not to mention names,” he 
said, in’ & half-apologetic way. 
“Our friend here is under a tem> 
porary cloud. His name, in fact— 
is Smith, I think.” Bot as he 
spoke he sat upright, a little startled 
to find that k, whom he re- 
membered only as a lad, was no 
longer to be coerced and concussed: 
As for the other, he came forward 
with the alacrity of a man who began 
to see some hope. 

“By Jove, my name is Wode- 
house, though,” he said, in the 
a entativte tone which seemed. 
habitual to. him ;- his voice ‘came. 
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low and grumbling. through his 
beard. He was not. of the class of 
triumphant sinners, whatever wick- 
edness he might be capable of. To 
tell the truth, he had , long ago 
fallen out of the butterfly stage of dis- 
sipation, and had now to be the doer 
of dirty work, despised and hustled 
about by such men as Jack Went- 
worth. The wages of sin had long 
been bitter enough, though he had 
neither any hope of. freeing him- 
self, nor any wish to do so; but he 
took op a grambling tone of self- 
assertion as soon as. he had an 
opening. “The parson treats me 
like a gentleman—like what I used 
to be,” he repeated, coming. into 
the light, and drawing a chair to- 
wards the table. ‘My name is 
Wodehouse—it’s my own name that 
I have signed after all, by Jove,” 
said the unlucky prodigal, It seem- 
ed to give him a little comfort to 
say that over again, as if to convince 
himself. 

“As for Wodehonse, I partly un- 
derstand what he has done,” said 
the Ourate. ‘It appears likely he 
has killed his father, by the way ; 
bat.I suppose you don’t count that. 
It is forgery in the mean time; I un- 
derstand as much,” 

“It’s my name as well as his, by 
Jove!” _ interrupted, hastily, the 
stranger, under his breath. 

“Such strong terms are unneces- 
sary,’ said Jack; “ everybody knows 
that bills are drawn to be renewed, 
and nursed, and taken care’ of. 
We've had a great failure in luck as 
it happens, and these ones have come 
down to this deuced place; and the 
old fellow, instead of paying them 
like a gentleman, has made a row, 
and dropped dewn dead, or some- 
thing. t suppose you don’t know 
any more than the women have 
told you. The old man made 
a@ row in the office, and went off 
in fire and flame, and gave up our 
friend here to his partner’s tender 
mercies. I sent for you, as you've 
taken charge of him. I, suppose 
you have your reasons. This. is 
an unlikely corner to find him in, 
-and I suppose he couldn’t be. safer 
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anywhere. That’s abont the state 
of the case, I came down to look 
after him, out of kind feeling,” said 
the heir of the Wentworths, | “If 
ou don’t mean to eat any dinner, 
ave a cigar.” 

“And what have you to do with 
each other? what is the connection 
between you?” said the Ourate of St, 
Roque’s. “I have my reasons, as 
you say, for taking an interest in him 
—but you——' 

“T am anly your elder brother,” 
said Jack, shrugging. his shoul- 
ders and resaming his place on 
the sofa. “We understand that 
difference. Business connection 
that’s all,” he said, leisurely se- 
lecting another cigar from his. case, 
When he had lighted it, he turned 
round and fixed his eyes upon the 
stranger. ‘“ We don’t want der 
harm to happen to him,” he said, 
with a little emphasis. “I’ve come 
here to protect him. If he keeps 
quiet and doesn’t show, it will 
blow over. The keenest spy in 
the place could searcely suspect 
him.to be here. I have come en- 
tirely on his account—much to my 
own disgust—and yours,” said the 
exquisite, with another shrug. He 
laid back his head and looked up 
to the ceiling, contemplating the 
fragrant wreaths of smoke. with 
the air of a man perfectly at his 
ease. “We don’t mean him to 
come to any harm,” said Jack 
Wentworth, and stretched out his 
elegant limbs on the sofa, like a 
potentate satisfied that his protection 
was enough to make any man se- 
cure. 

“I’m too much in their secrets, 
by Jove!” said r Wodehouse, 
in his beard. “I do know their 
secrets, though, they talk so big. 
It’s not any- consideration for. me, 
It’s to save themselves, by Jove, 
that’s what it is!” cried the indig- - 
nant. drudge, of whom. his superior 
deigned to take no notice. As for 
Mr. Wentworth, he .rose from. bis 
seat in a state of suppressed indig- 
nation, which.could not express itself 
merely in words. 

“May I ask what share I:am ex. 
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pected to play in the drama?” he 
asked, pustiing his chair aside in 
his excitement. The elder brother 
tarned instinctively, and onee more 
slid his feet to the ground. They 
looked at each other for a moment; 
the Ourate, pale with a passion 
which he could not conceal, had 
something in his eyes which brought 
shame even to Jack Wentworth’s 


“You can betray ‘him if you 
like,” he said sulkily: “I have 
no—partictlar interest in the mat- 
ter; but in that ease he had better 
make the best of his time and get 
away. You hear?” said the mas- 
ter-spirit, making a sign to Wode- 
house. He had roused himself up, 
and looked now like a feline crea- 
ture prepdring for a spring—his 
eyes were cast down, but under the 
eyelids’ he followed his brother's 
movements with vigilant observa- 
tion. “If you like you can betray 
him,” he repeated, slowly, under- 
standing, as bad men so often do, 
the generosities of the nature to 
which his own was so much op- 
posed. 

And perhaps there was an un- 
due degree of exasperation in the 
indignant feelings which moved 
Mr. Wentworth. He kicked off his 
dusty boots with an indecorom 
quite unusual to him, and hunted 
up his slippers out of the adjoin- 
ing room with perhaps an unne- 
cessary amount of noise and haste. 
Then he went and looked out of 
the window into the serene sum- 
mer darkness and the dewy garden, 
getting a little fresh air upon his 
heated face. Last of all he came 
back, peremptory and decided. “I 
shall not betray him,” said the 
Perpetual Ourate; “but I will have 
no further schemes “concocted nor 
villany carried on in my house: 
If I consent to shield him, and, if 
possible, save him from the law, it 
is neither for his sake—-nor yours,” 
said the indignant young man. “I 

it is no tse saying any- 
hig about your life; but both of 
you have fathers very like to die of 
this——” 


“My dear fellow,” said Jack 
Wentworth, “ we have gone through 
that phase ages ago. n't be so 
much after date. I have brought 
down my father’s gray hairs, &., a 
hundred times; and, I daresay, so 
hashe. Don’t treat us as if we were 
in the nursery—a parson of ad- 
vanced views like you should have 
something a little more novel to say.” 

“ And'so.I have,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with a heightened colour, 
“There are capital rooms at the Blue 
Boar, which you will find very com- 
fortable, Iam sare. I don’t remem- 
ber that we have ever been more 
than acquaintances; and to take 
possession of a man’s house in his 
absence argues a high degree of 
friendship, a8 you are aware, It 
will be with difficulty that [ shall 
find room for myself to-night; but 
to-morrow, I trust, if business re- 
quires you to remain in Oarlingford, 
you will be able to find accommoda- 
tion at the Blue Boar.” 

The elder brother grew very red 
all over his face. “I will go ‘at 
onee,” he said, with a little start; 
and then he took a second thought. 
“Tt is a poor sort of way of win- 
ning a victory,” he said in con- 
temptuous tones, after he had 
overcome his first movement; “but 
if you choose that, it is no matter 
tome, I'll go to-morrow, as you 
say—to pack up to-night is too 
much ‘for my énergies. In the 
mean time it won't distarb you, I 
hope, if I go on with my novel. 
I don’t suppose any further civili- 
ties are n between you and 
me,” said Jack, once more i 
up his feet on the sofa. He ar- 
ranged himself with an indifference 
which was too genuine for bravado, 
opening his book, and puffing his 
cigar with great coolness. He did 
all but tarn his back m the 
others; and drew the little table 
nearer to him, in utter disregard of 
the fact that the Corate was lean- 
ing his ‘arm on it. In_ short, he 
retired from the contest with a kind 
of grandeur, with his cigar and his 
novel, and the candles which li 
him up placidly, and made him 
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look like the master of the house 
and the situation... There was a 
pause of some. minutes, during 
which the others looked on—Mr, 
Wentworth with a perfectly un- 
reasonable sense of defeat, and poor 
Wodebouse with, that, strange kind 
of admiration which,.an unsuccess- 
ful. good-for-nothing naturally feels 
for a triumphant rascal. They were 
in the shade looking on, and he in 
the light enjoying himself calmly 
in his way. The sight, put an end 
to various twinges of repentance in 
the bosom of the injerior sinner. 
Jack Wentworth, lying on the sofa in 
superb indifference, victorious oyer 
all sense of right, did ,more to con- 
firm, his humble admirer in the life 
which he had almost made up his 
mind to. abandon, than even his 
own. inclination towards forbidden 
pleasure. He was dazzied by the 
success of his principal; and in 
comparison with that instructive 
sight, his father’s probable death- 
bed, his. sisters’ tears, and even his 
own present discomfort, faded into 
insignificance. What Jack Went- 
worth was, Tom Wodehouse could 
never be; but at least.he could 
fotlow his great model bumbly and 
afar off. These sentiments made 
him receive but sulkily the admo- 
nitions of the Curate, when he led 
the. way out of the pre-occupied sit- 
ting-room; for Mr. Wentworth was 
certainly not the victor in this pas- 
sage of arms. 

“JT will do what I can to help 
you, out of this,” said the Ourate, 
pausing within the door of Wode- 
house’s room, “for, the sake of 
your — friends. But look here, 
Wodehouse; I have not preached 
to you hitherto, and I don’t mean 
to do so now. When a man has 
done a crime, he is generally past 
preaching. The law will punish you 
tor forging your father’s name , 

“Iv’s my name as. well, as his, 
by Jove,” interrupted the culprit, 
sillenly; “I’ve a right to sign it 
wherever I please.” 

* Bot the law,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with emphasis “ has. nothing 
to do with the breaking of your 
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father’s heart. If he dies, think 
whether the recollection will be a 
comfortable one. I will save. yon, 
if. I can and there is time, thongh 
Iam compromised already, and it 
may do me serious injury. . If you 
get free and are cleared from this, 
will you go away and break off 
your connection with—yes, you 
are quite right—I mean with my 
brother, whatever the connection 
may be? I will only exert. myself 
for you on condition that you pro- 
mise. You will away some- 
bow, and break off your old habits, 
and try if it is possible to begin 
anew ?” 

Wodehouse paused before he an- 
swered. The vision of Jack in the 
Curate’s sitting-room still dazzled 
him. “You daren’t say as much 
to your brother as you say to me,” 
he replied, after.a while, in his 
sulky way; “but I’m a gentleman, 
by Jove, as well ashe is.” And he 
threw himself down in a chair, and 
bit his nails, and grumbled into his 
beard, “It’s hard to ask a fellow 
to give up. his Jiberty,” he said, 
without lifting his eyes. Mr. Went- 
worth, perhaps, wes a little con- 
temptuous of the sullen wretch 
who already had involved bim in 
so mach annoyance and trouble, 

* You can take your choice,” he 
said; “the law will respect your 
liberty less than I shali;” and all 
the Oarate’s self-control could not 
conceal a certain amount of disdain. 

“By Jove,” said Wodehouse, lift- 
ing up his eyes, “if the old man 
should die, you'd change your 
tone ;” and then he stopped. short 
and looked suspiciously at the Cur- 
ate. “There’s no will, and I’m the 
heir,” he said, with sullen bragga- 
decio. Mr. Wentworth was. still 
young, and this look made him sick 
with disgust and indignation. 

“Then you can take-your chance,” 
he said, impatiently, makirg a hasty 
step to the door. He would not 
return, though his ungrateful guest 
called bim back, bat went away, 
mach excited and disgusted, to see 
if the fresh air outside would re- 
store his compcesure. On his way 
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down-stairs he again met Sarah, 
who was hovering about in a rest- 
less state of curiosity. “I’ve made 
up a bed for you, please, sir, in the 
little dressing-room,” said Sarah; 
‘‘and, please, Oook wants to know, 
wouldn’t you have anything to 
eat?” The question ‘ reminded 
Mr. Wentworth that he had eaten 
nothing since luncheon, which he 
took in‘ his father’s house. Hnu- 
man nature, which can bear great 
blows with elasticity so wonderful, 
is apt to be put out, as everybody 
knows, by their most trifling acces- 
sories, and a man naturally feels 
miserable when he has had no din- 
ner, and has not a place to shelter 
him while he snatches a necessary 
mouthful. “Never mind; all the 
rooms are occupied to-night,” said 
the Perpetual Onurate, feeling tho- 
roughly wretched. But Cook and 
Sarah had arranged all that, being 
naturally indignant that their  fa- 
vourite clergyman should be “put 
upon” by his disorderly and unex- 
pected guests. 

“T have set) your tray, sir, in 
Missis’s parlour,” said Sarah, open- 
ing the door of that sanctuary; and 
it is impossible to describe the sense 
of relief with which-the Perpetual 
Curate flung himself down on‘ Mrs, 
Hadwin’s sofa, deranging a ‘quantity 
of cushions and elaborate crochet- 
work draperies without knowing it. 
Here at least he was safe from in- 
trusion. But his reflections were 
far from being agreeable as he ate 
his beefsteak. Here he was, with- 
out any fault of his own, plunged 
into the midst of a complication of 
disgrace and vice. es already 
the name of Lucy Wodehouse was 
branded with her brother’s shame; 
perhaps/ still more overwhelming in- 
famy ngight overtake, through that 


means, the ‘heir and the name of 
the Wentworths, And for himself, 
what ‘he had to do was to attempt 
with all bis powers to deféat justice, 
and savé from punishment a cri- 
minal L 7 oat it Mt ae ae 
to feel either ‘sympa or 4 
When be thought of Taek patel 
on the’ Sofa over his French nove 
the heart of the Ourate burn 
within’ him with indignation and 
resentment; and his disgust at his 
other guest was, if less intense, an 
equally painful sensation. It was 
hard to waste his strength, and per- 
haps compromise his character, for 
such mén as these; but on the other 
hand he ‘saw his father, with that 
malady of the Wentworths han 
over hishead, doing his best to live 
and Jast,’ like a courageous English 
gentleman as he was, for the ‘sake of 
“the girls” and the little children, 
who had so little to expect from 
Jack; and poor stupid Mr. Wode- 
house 4d of the crime which 
assailed his own credit as well as 
his son’s safety. The Ourate of St. 
Roque’s drew a ‘long breath, and 
raised himself up unconsciously to 
his full height as he rose to go u 
stairs. It was he against the world 
at the moment, as it appeared. He 
set himself to his uncongenial work 
with a heart that revolted against 
the evil cause of which he was 
about to constitute himself the 
champion. But for the ody who 
had misjadged him—for Lucy, who 
had récejved him with such icy 
smiles,’ and closed up her heart 
against his entrance,—Sometimes 
there isa kind of bitter sweetness 
in’ the thought of spending love and 
life in one lavish and prodigal out- 
burst upon those to whom our 
hearts ‘are bound, but whose affee- 
tions make us no return. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Ourate went to breakfast 
next morning with a little curiosity 
and a great deal of painful feeling. 
He had been inhospitable to his 
brother; and a revulsion had hap- 


pened such as happens invariably 
when the generous maf is forced 
by external circumstances to show 
himself churlish, Though his good 
sense and his pride alike prevented 
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him from changing his. resolution of 
the previous night, still his heart 
had relented toward Jack, and, he 
felt sorry and half ashamed: to meet 
the brother to whom, he. had shown 
so much temper and. so little kind- 
ness, It was much later than usual 
when he came down-stairs, and Jack 
was just coming out of the ¢dmfort- 
able chamber ,which belonged of 
right to his brother, when the Ourate 
entered the sitting-room. Jack. was 
in his dressing-gown, as on the.pre- 
vions night, and came forth hum- 
ming an, air out.of the ‘ Trovatore,’ 
and looking as wholesomely  fres 

and clean and dainty as. the most 
honest gentleman in England. He 
gave his brother a -humoured 
nod, and wished him good morn- 

. “I am glad to see you don’t 
keep distressingly early hours,” he 
said between the bars of the air he 
was. humming. He was. a man of 
perfect digestion, like all the Went- 
worths, and got up, accordingly, in 
a good temper, not disposed to 
make too much of any little inci- 
vility that might have taken place. 
On the contrary, he helped : himself 
to his brother's favourite omelet 
with the most engaging cheerful- 
ness, and entered into such conver- 
sation as might be supposed to 
suit a Perpetual Onrate in a little 
country town... * 

“I daresay you have a. good many 
nice people about here,” said Jack. 
“Tve done nothing but walk about 
since I came—and it does.a man 
good to see those fresh little women 
with their pink cheeks. There’s 
one, a sister of our friend’s, I be- 
lieve,” he. continued, with, a nod 
towards the door to indicate. Wode- 
house—“‘ an uncommonly _ pretty 
girl, I can tell you; and. there’s a 
little rosebud of a creature at that 
shop, whom they tell me you're 
interested in. Your living is not 
worth much, I suppose? It’s un- 
lucky having two clergymen in a 
family ; but,.to be sure, you're 
going in for Skelmersdale. By the 
way, that reminds me—how are the 
auuts? I have not heard anything 
of them for ages. Female relations 


of that description generally cling 

to the parsons of the race. I sup- 
se they are all living—all three? 
uch people never seem to.die,” 

“ They are here,” said the Ourate, 
succinctly, “living in Oarlingford, 
I wonder nobody..has told you.” 

A sudden, bright spark lighted 
in the prodigal’s eyes. ‘ Ah, they 
are here, are they?” he said, after. 
@ momentary pause; “so mach the 
better for you; but in justice yon 
ought to be content with the living. 
I say so as your. elder brother, 
Gerald has the best right to what 
they’ve got to leave. By the by, 
how are Gerald and the rest? you've 
jast been there. I suppose our 
respected parent. goes on multiply- 
ing. To think of so many odious 
little wretches calling themselves 
Wentworth is enough to make one 
disgusted with the name,” 

“ My father was very ill when I 
left; he,has had another attack,” 
said the Ourate. “He does not 
seem able to bear any agitation, 
Your telegram upset him altogether. 
I don’t know what you’ve been 
about—he did not tell me,” con- 
tinued the younger brother, with a 
little. emotion, “ but. he ie very un- 
easy about you.” 

“Ah, I. daresay,” said Jack; 
“that’s natural; but he’s wonder- 
fully tough for such an old fellow. 
I should say it would take twenty 
attacks to finish him; and this is 
the second, isn’t it? I wonder how 
long an interval there was between 
the two; it would be a pretty 
caleulation for a. post-obit, Wode- 
house seems to have brought his 
ancestor down; at the first shot 
almost; but then there’s no entail 
in his case, and the old fellow may 
have made a will. .I beg yonr par- 
don; you don’t like this gort. of 
talk. forgot you were a clergy- 
man. I rather like this town of 
yours, do you know. Sweet situa- 
tion, and good for the health, I 
should. say.. I'll take your advice, 
I think, about the—how did you 
call it?—Black Boar, Unless, in- 
deed, some charitable family would: 
take me in,” said the. elder brother, 
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with a glance from under his eyelids. 
His real meaning did not in the 
least degree suggest itself to the 
Ourate, who was thinking more of 
what was past than of what was to 
come, 

“You seem to take a great inte- 
rest'in Wodehouse?” said Mr. Went- 
worth. 

“Yes; and so do you,” said 
Jack, with a keen glance of curi- 
osity—“I can’t tell why. My in- 
terest in him is easily explained. 
If the affair came to a trial, it 
might involve other people who 
are of retiring dispositions and dis- 
like pablicity. I don’t mind say- 
ing,” continued the heir of the 
Wentworths, laying down his knife 
and fork, and looking across at 
his brother with smiling -candour, 
“that I might myself be brought 
before the world in a way which 
would wound my modesty; so it 
must not be permitted to go any 
further, you perceive. The partner 
has got a warrant out, but has not 
put it into execution as yet. That’s 
why I sent for you. You are the only 
man, so far as I can see, that can be 
of any use.” 

“] don’t know what you mean,” 
said the Curate, hastily, “nor what 
connection you can possibly have 
with Wodehouse; perbaps it is 
better not to inquire. I mean to 
do my best for him, independent of 

ou.” 

we Do,” said Jack Wentworth, 
with a slight yawn; “it is much 
better not to inquire. A clergyman 
runs the risk of hearing things that 
may shock him when he enters into 
worldly business; but the position 
of mediator is thoroughly profes- 
sional. Now for the Black Boar. 
Piisend for my traps when I get 
settled,” he. said, rising in his lan- 
guid way. He had made a very 
good: breakfast, and he was not at 
all disposed to make himself un- 
comfortable by quarrelling with 
his brother. Besides, he had a new 
idea in his mind. So he gave the 
Curate another little good-humoured 
nod, and disappeared in the sleep- 
ing-room, ‘from which he emerged 


a few minutes after with a coat re- 
placing the dressing-gown, ready to 
go out. “I ‘daresay I shall see you 
again before I leave Oarlingford,” 
he said, and left the room with the 
utmost suavity. As for Mr. Went- 
worth, it is probable that his bro- 
ther’s serenity bad quite the reverse 
of a soothing effect upon his mind 
and temper. He rose from the 
table as soon as Jack was gone, 
and for a long time paced about 
the room composing himself, and 
lanning what he was to do—so 
ong, indeed, that Sarah, after 
coming up softly to inspect, had 
clea the table and put every- 
thing straight in the room before 
the Ourate discovered her presence. 
It was only when she came up to 
him at last, with her little rusti- 
cal curtsy, to say that, please, her 
missis would like to see him for a 
moment in the parlour, that Mr. 
Wentworth found out that she was 
there. This interruption roused 
him out of his manifold and com- 
plicated thoughts. “I am too busy 
jast now, but I will see Mrs. Had- 
win to-night,” he said; “and you 
can tell’ her that my brother has 
gone to get rooms at the Blue 
Boar.” After he had thus satisfied 
the’ syinpathetic handmaiden, the 
Curate crossed over to the closed 
door of Wodehouse’s room and 
knocked. The inmate there was 
still in bed, as was his custom, and 
answered Mr. Wentworth through 
his beard in a recumbent voice, 
less sulky and more uncertain than 
on the previous night. Poor Wode- 
house had neither the nerve nor 
the digestion of his more splendid 
associate. He had no strength of 
evil in himself when he was out of 
the way of it; and the consequence 
of a restless night was a natural 
amount of penitence and shame'ia 
the morning. He met the Ourate 
with a depressed countenance, and 
answered all his questions readily 
enough, even giving him the par- 
tieulars of the forged bills, in re- 
spect to which Thomas Wodehouse 
the younger could not, somehow, 
feel so guilty as if it had been a 
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name different from his own which 
he had affixed to those fatal bits of 
paper; and he did not hesitate 
much to promise that he would go 
abroad and try to make a new be- 
ginning if this matter could be 
settled. Mr. Wentworth went out 
with some satisfaction after the 
interview, believing in his heart 
that his own remonstrances had 
had their due effect, as it is so 
natural to believe—for he did not 
know, having slept very soundly, 
that it had rained a good deal dur- 
ing the night, and that Mrs. Had- 
win’s biggest tub (for the old 
lady had a passion for rain-water) 
was immediately under poor Wode- 
house’s window, and kept him 
awake as it filled and ran over all 
through the summer darkness, The 
vision of Jack Wentworth, even in 
his hour of success, was insufficient 
to fortify the simpler soul of his 
humble admirer against that omin- 
ous sound of the unseen rain, and 
against the flashes of sudden light- 
ning that seemed to blaze into his 
heart. He could not help thinking 
of his father’s sick-bed in those 
midnight hours, and of all the 
melancholy array of lost years 
which had made him no longer 
“a gentleman as he used to be,” 
bot a skalking vagabond in_ his 
native place; and his penitence 
lasted till after he had had his 
breakfast and Mr. Wentworth was 
gone. Then perhaps the other side 
of the question recurred to his 
ming, and he began to think that 
if his father died there might | be 
no need for his banishment; but 
Mr, Wentworth knew nothing of 
this change: in his protegé’s sen- 
timents, as he went quickly up 
Grange Lane. Wharfside and all the 
district had lain neglected for three 
long days, as the Ourate was aware, 
and he had promised to call.at No. 
10 Prickett’s Lane, and to look after 
the little orphan children whom 
Lucy had taken charge of. His 
occupations, in short, both public 
and private, were overpowering, 
and he could not tell how he was 
to get through them; for, in addi- 
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tion to everything. else, it was 
Friday, and there was a4. litany 
service at twelve o’clock.in 8t, 
Roque’s, So Mr. Wentworth had 
little time to lose as he hurried up 
once again to Mr. Wodehouse’s green 
door, 

It was Miss Wodehouse who 
came to meet the Curate as goon 
as his presence was known in the 
house—Miss Wodehouse, and not 
Lucy, who made way for her sister 
to pass her, and took no notice of 
Mr. Wentworth’s name. The elder 
sister entered very hurriedly the 
little parlour down-stairs, and shut 
the door fast, and came up to him 
with an anxious inquiring face 
She told him her father was just 
the same, in faltering tones. “ And, 
oh, Mr. Wentworth !” she exclaimed, 
with endless unspeakable questions 
in her eyes.. It was so hard for the 
gentle woman to keep her secret—the 
very sight of somebody who knew it 
was 4 relief to her heart. 

“T want you to give me. fall 
authority to act for you,” said the 
Curate. “I must go to Mr. Wode- 
house’s partner and discuss the whole 
matter.” 

Here Miss Wodehouse gave a 
little ery, and stopped him snd- 
denly. “Oh, Mr. Wentworth, it 
would kill papa to know you had 
spoken of it to any one. You must 
send him away,” she said, breath- 
less with anxiety and terror. ..“ To 
think of discussing it with any 
one when even Lucy does not 
know——!” She spoke with so 
much haste and fright that it was 
searcely possible to make out her 
last words. 

“ Nevertheless I must speak to 
Mr. Waters,” said the Ourate; “I 
am going there now. He knows 
all about it already, and has a 
warrant for Ais apprehension; but 
we must stop that. I will ander- 
take that it shall be paid, and you 
must give me full authority to act 
for you.” When Miss Wodehouse 
met the steady look he gave her, 
she veered immediately from her 
fright at the thought of having it 
spoken of, to gratitude to hiia who 
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was thus ready to take her burden 
into his bands, , 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, it is so 
good of you—it is like a brother!” 
said the trembling woman; and 
then she made a pause. “I say a 
brother,”.she said, drawing an in- 
voluntary moral, “ though we -have 
never had any good of ours; and oh, 
if Lucy only knew——!” 

The Onurate turned away hastily, 
and wrung her hand. without. being 
aware of it. ‘ No,” he said, with a 
touch of bitterness, “don’t Jet her 
know. I don’t want to appeal to 
her gratitude;” and with that he 
became silent, and fell to listening, 
standing in the middle of the room, 
if perbaps he might catch any 
sound of footsteps coming down- 
stairs. 

“She will. know better some 
day,” said Miss Wodehouse, wip- 
ing her eyes; “and ob; Mr. Went- 
worth, if papa ever gets better 
!” Here the poor lady broke 
down into inarticulate weeping. 
“But I know you will stand by 
us,” she said, amid her tears; “it 
is all the comfort I have—and 
Lucy-——” 

There was no sound of any foot- 
step on the stair—nothing. bat the 
ticking. of the timepiece on the 
mantelshelf, and the rustling of the 
curtains in the soft morning breeze 
which came through the open win- 
dow, and Miss Wodehouse’s crying. 
The Ourate had not expected to see 
Lucy, and knew in his heart that 
it was better they should not meet 
just at this moment; but, notwith- 
standing this, it was strange how 
bitter and disappointed he felt, and 
what an impatient longing he bad 
for one look of her, even though it 
should be a look whieh would drive 





himi frantic with modified love and 
disappointed expectation. To know 
that, she was’ under the same roof, 
and that she knew he was here, 
but. kept. away, and did not care to 
see him, was gall to his excited 
mind. ..He went es hastily, 
pressing: poor Miss Wodehouse’s 
hand: witha kind of silent rage. 
“Don’t talk about Lucy,” he said, 
half to himself, his heart swelling 
and throbbing. at the sound of the 
name. It was the first time he had 
spoken it aloud to any ear bat 
his. owe d he left the house 
tinglir. an indignation and 
mortific’ and bitter fondness 
which .vald not be expressed in 
words. What he was about to do 
was for her sake, and he thought 
to himself, with a forlorn pride, that 
she would: never know it, and it 
did not matter. He could not tell 
that Lucy was glancing out furtivel 
over the blind, ashamed of h 

in her wounded heart for doing so, 
and wondering whether even now 
ke was occupied with that unworthy 
love which had made an everlasti 
separation between them. If it 
been any one worthy, it would have 
been different, poor Lucy thought, 
as she pressed back the tears into 
her eyes, and locked out wistfully 
at him over the blind. She above- 
stairs in the sick-room, and he in 
the fresh garden hastening out to his 
work, were both thinking in their 
hearts how perverse life was, and 
how hard it was not to be happy 
—as indeed they well might in a 
general way; though perhaps one 
glance of the Ourate’s eyes u 
ward, one meeting of looks, might 
have resulted quite unreasonably 
in a more felicitous train of thinking, 
at least for that day. { 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


When Mr. Wentworth arrived in 
the little vestry at St. Roque’s to 
robe himself for the approaching 
service, it was after a long and 
tough contest with Mr. Wodehonse’s 
partner, which had to a great extent 


exhausted his energies. Mr. Wode- 
house was the leading attorney in 
Oarlingford, the chief family solicitor 
in the county, a man looked upon 
with favourable eyes ‘even by the 
great people as being himself a cadet 
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of a county family, His partner, Mr, 
Waters, was altogether a different 
description of man. He was mach 
more clever, and a good deal more 
like a gentleman, but he had not a 
connection in the world; and had 
fouglit his way up ‘to: prosperity 
through many a narrow, and per- 
haps, if people spoke true, many a 
dirty avenue to fortane, He was 
very glad of the chance which 
brought bis partner’s reputation 
and credit thus under his power, 
and he was by no means disposed 
to deal gently with the prodigal 
son, That is to say, he was quite 
disinclioed to Jet the family out of 
his clutches easily, or to consent to 
be silent and “frustrate the. ends 
of justice” for anything else than 
an important equivalent... Mr. Went- 
worth had much ado to restrain 
his temper while the wily attorney 
talked about his conscience; for 
the Ourate was clearsighted enough 
to perceive at the first glance that 
Mr. Waters had no real intention 
of proceeding to extremities. The 
lawyer would not pledge himself to 
anything, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Wentworth’s arguments. ‘ Wode- 
house himself was of the. opinion 
that the law should take its course,” 
he said; but out of respect for his 
partner he might wait a few days 
to see what turn his illness would 
take. “I confess that I am not 
adapted for my profession, Mr. 
Wentworth. My feelings overcome 
me a great deal too often,” said the 
sharp man of business, looking fall 
into the Ourate’s eyes, “and while 
the father is dying I have not the 
heart: to proceed against the son; 
but I pledge himself to nothing— 
recollect, to nothing.” And with 
this and a very indignant mind Mr. 
Wentworth had been forced to come 
away. His thoughts were occu- 
pied with the contrarieties of) the 
world as he hastened along to St. 

ue’s—how one man had to bear 
another's burdens in every station 
and capacity of life, and how an- 
other man triumphed and came to 
success by means of the misfortunes 
of his friends, It was hard to tell 
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what made the difference, or how 
humankind got divided into these 
two great classes, for possibly enough 
the sharp attorney was as just in 
his way as the Ourate; but Mr. 
Wentworth got no more satisfac- 
tion in thinking of it than. specu- 
latists generally have when they 
investigate this strange, wayward, 
fantastical humanity which is never 
to be calculated upon. He came 
into the little vestry of St, Roque’s, 
which was a strong little room with 
a groined roof and windows too 
severely early English in their cha- 
racter to admit any great amount of 
light, with a sensation of fatigue 
and discouragement very natural to 
a@ man who had been interfering in 
other people’s affairs. There was 
some comfort in the litany which 
he was just going to say, but not 
much comfort in any of the human 
individuals who would come into 
Mr. Wentworth’s'mind as he pansed 
in the midst of the suffrage for 
“sick persons” and for those who 
“had erred and were deceived,” 
that the worshippers might whisper 
into God’s ear the names for which 
their ‘hearts were most concerned. 
The young priest sighed heavily as 
he put on his surplice, pondering 
all the obstinate selfishness and 
strange contradictions of men; and 
it was only when he heard a rather 
loud echo to his breath of weariness 
that he looked up and saw Els- 
worthy, who was contemplating 
him with a very curious expression 
of face. The clerk started a little 
on being discovered, and began to 
look over all the choristers’ books 
and set them in readiness, though, 
indeed, there were no choristers on 
Fridays, but only the ladies, who 
chanted the responses a great deal 
more sweetly, and wore no surplices. 
Thinking of that, it occurred to 
Mr. Wentworth how much he would 
miss the round full notes which al- 
ways betrayed Lucy’s presence to 
him even when he did not see her; 
and he forgot Elsworthy, and sighed 
again without thinking of any com- 
ment which might be made upon the 
sound. 
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“T’m sorry to see, sir, as you ain’t 
in your usual good spirits,” said 
that observant spectator, coming 
closer up to ‘“‘his clergyman.” _ Els- 
worthy’s eyes were full of meanings 
which Mr. Wentworth could not, and 
had no. wish to, decipher, 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you,” 
said the Perpetual Oarate, with his 
coldest.tone. He had become suspi- 
cious of the man, he could scarcely 
tell. why. 

“There’s a deal of people in church 
this morning,” said the clerk; and 
then he came closer still, and spoke 
in a kind of whisper, “About that 
little matter as we was speaking of, 
Mr. Wentworth—that’s all straight, 
sir, and there ain’t no occasion, to. be 
vexed. She came back this morn- 
ing,” said Elsworthy, under his 
breath. 

“ Who came back this morning?” 
asked the Curate, with a little sur- 
prise. His thoughts had been so 
much with Lucy that no one else 
occurred to him at the moment; and 
even while he asked this question, 
his busy fancy began to wonder 
where she could have been, and 
what motive could have taken her 
away ? 

“TIT couldn’t mean nobody but 
Rosa, as I talked to you about last 
night,” said Elsworthy. “ She’s 
come back, sir, as you wished; and 
I have heard as she was in Oarling- 
ford last night just afore you come, 
Mr. Wentworth, when I thought as 
sue was far enough off; which you'll 
a. ow, sir, whoever it was she come 
to see, it wasn’t the right thing, nor 
what her aunt and me had reason to 
expect.” 

The Curate of St. Roque’s said 
“Pshaw!” carelessly. to himself, 
He was not at all interested. in Rosa 
Elsworthy. Instead of making any 
answer, he drew on the scarlet band 
of his hood, and marched away 
gravely into the reading-desk, leav- 
ing the vestry-door open behind him 
for the clerk to follow, The little 
dangers that harasse| his personal 
footsteps had nat yet awakened so 
much as an avxiety in his mind, 
Things much more serious preoccu- 
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pied his: thoughts. He opened 
prayer-book with a consciousness 
the good of. it which comes to men 
only now and then, At Oxford, in 
his day, Mr..Wentworth had enter- 
tained his doubts like others, and 
like most people was aware 
there were a great many things in 
heaven and earth totally unexplain- 
able by any philosophy. But he had 
always been more of a man than & 
thinker, even before he became a 
high Anglican ; and being still much 
in earnest about most things he had 
to do with, he found great comfort 
just at this moment, amid all his 
perplexities, in the litany he was 
saying. He was so absorbed in i 
and so full of that appeal ont of al 
troubles and miseries to the God 
who cannot be indifferent to His 
creatures, that he was almost at the 
last Amen before he distinguished 
that voice, which of all voices was 
most dear to him. The heart of the 
young man swelled, when he heard 
it, with a mingled thrill of sympathy 
and wounded feeling. She had not 
left her father’s sick-bed to see him, 
but she Aad found time to run down 
the sunny road to St. Roque’s, to 
pray for the sick and the poor. 
hen he knelt down in the read- 
ing-desk at the end of the service, 
was it wrong, instead of more ab- 
stract supplications, that the yong 
priest said. over and over, “ 
bless her,” in an outburst of: pity and 
tenderness? And he did not try to 
overtake her on the road, as he 
might, have done had his heart been 
less deeply touched, but went off 
with abstracted looks to Wharfside, 
where all the poor people were very 
glad to see him, and where. his ab- 
sence was spoken of as if he had 
been three months instead of three 
days away. It was like going back 
& century or two into primitive life, 
to go into “ the disirict,’ where eivil- 
isation did not prevail to any very 
distressing extent, and where og 
in general spoke their minds freely. 
Bat even when he came. out of 
No. 10, where the poor woman still 
kept on living, Mr. Wentworth was 
made. aware of his private troubles; 
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for on the opposite side of the way, 
where there was a little bit of vacant 
ground, the Rector was standing 
with some of the schismatics of 
Wharfside, planning how to place 
the iron church which, it was said, 
he meant to establish in the very 
heart of the “ district.” Mr. Morgan 
took off his: hat very stiffly to the 
Perpetual Curate, who returned up 
Prickett’s Lane with a heightened 
colour and quickened pulse. A man 
must be an angel indeed who can 
see his work taken out of his hands 
and betray no human emotion. Mr. 
Wentworth went into Elsworthy’s, 
as he went back, to write a forcible 
little’ note to the Rector on the suab- 
ject before he returned home. It 
was Rosa who handed him the pa- 
per he wanted, and he gave her a 
little nod without looking at her. 
But when he had closed his note, 
and laid iton the counter to be de- 
livered, the Ourate found her still 
standing near, and looked at the 
little blushing creature with' some 
natural admiration. ‘So you have 
come back,” he said; “but mind 
you don’t go into Grange Lane any 
more after dark, little Rosa.” When 
he had left the shop and finished 
this little matter, he bethought him- 
self of his aunts, whom he had not 
seen since he retarned. Aunt Dora 
was not at her usual sentinel win- 
dow when he crossed Grange Lane 
towards their garden-door; and the 
door itself was open, and some one 
from the Blue Boar was carrying in 
a large portmanteau. Mr. Went- 
worth’s curiosity was strangely ex- 
cited by the sight. He said, “ who 
has come, Lewis?” to Miss Went- 
worth’s man, who stood in the hall 
superintending the arrival, but ran 
up-stairs withont waiting for any 
answer. He felt by instinct that 
the visitor was some one likely to 
increase the confusion of affairs, and 
perplex matters more and more to 
himself. 

But even this presentiment did 
not prepare him for the astonishing 
sight which met his eyes when he 
entered the drawing-room, There 
the three ladies were all assembled, 


regarding with different develop-. 
ments of interest the new-comer, 
who had thrown himself, half-re- 
clining, on a sofa. Aunt Dora was 
sitting by him with a bottle of eau- 
de-Oologne in her hand, for this 
meeting had evidently gone to the 
heart of the returned prodigal. Aunt 
Dora was ready to have sacrificed 
all the veal in the country in hon- 
our of Jack’s repentance; and the 
Curate stood outside upon the 
threshold, looking at the scene 
with the strangest half-angry, half- 
comical realisation of the state of 
mind of the elder brother in the 
parable. He had himself been ra- 
ther found fault with, excused, and 
tolerated among his relations ; but 
Jack had at once become master 
of the position, and taken possession 
of all their sympathies. Mr. Went- 
worth stood gazing at them, half- 
amused, and yet more an than 
amused—feeling, with a little in- 
dignation, as was natural, that the 
pretended penitence of the clever 
sinner was far more effective and 
interesting than his own __ spotless 
loyalty and truth. To be sure, they 
were only ‘three old ladies—-three 
old aunts—and he smiled at the 
sight ; but though he smiled, he did 
not like it, and perhaps was more 
abropt than usual in his salutations. 
Miss Leonora was seated at ‘her 
writing-table, busy with her cor- 
respondence. The question of the 
new gin-palace was not yet decided, 


and she had been in the middle of ~ 


a letter of encouragement to her 
agents on the subject, reminding 
them that, even though the licence 
was granted, the world would still go 
on all the same, and that the worst 
possibilities must be encountered, 
when Jack the prodigal made his 
appearance, with all the tokens of 
reformation and repentance about 
him, to throw himself upon the Chris- 
tian charity of his relations. A peni- 
tent sinner was too tempting a bait 
for even Miss Leonora’s good sense to 
withstand, and she had postponed 
her letter-writing’ to: hear his expla- 
nations. But Jack had told his story 
by this time, and had explained how 
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moch he wanted to withdraw. out 
of the world in which he had been 
Jed astray, and how sick he was of 
all its whirl of temptations and dis- 
appointment; and Miss Leonora 
had returned to her letter when her 
younger nephew arrived. As for 

iss Wentworth, she was seated 
placidly in her usual easy-chair, 
smiling with equable smiles upon 
both the young men, and raising 
her beautiful old cheek for Frank 
to kiss, just as she had raised it to 
Jack. It was Miss Dora who was 
most shaken out of her allegiance; 
she who had always made Frank 
her special charge. Though she had 
wept herself into a day’s headache 
on his behalf so short a time ago, 
aunt Dora for the moment had al- 
lowed the more effusive. prodigal to 
supersede Frank. Instead of taking 
him into her arms as usual, and 
clinging to him, she only put the 
hand that held the eau-de-Oologne 
over his shoulder as she kissed him. 
Jack, who had been so dreadfully, 
inexpressibly wicked, and who had 
come back to his aunts to be con- 
verted and restored to his right 
mind, was more interesting than 
many curates. She sat down again 
by her penitent as soon as she had 
saluted his brother; and even Miss 
Leonora, when she paused in her 
letter, turned her eyes towards Jack. 

“So Gerald is actually going 
over to Rome,” said the strong- 
minded aunt. ‘I never expected 
anything else. I had a letter from 
Louisa yesterday, asking me to use 
my influence: as if I had any influ- 
ence over your brother! If a silly 
wife was any justification fora man 
making an idiot of himself, Gerald 
might be excused; bot I suppose the 
next thing we shall hear of will be 
that you have followed him, Frank. 
Did you hear anything further 
about Janet and that lever of hers? 
In a large family like ours there is 
always something troublesome go- 
ing. on,” said Miss Leonora. “I 
am not surprised to hear of your 
father’s attack. My father had a 
great many attacks, and lived to 
eighty; bat he had few difficulties 
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with the female part of his house- 
hold,” she continued, with a grim 
little smile—for Miss Leonora rether 
piqued herself upon her exemption 
from any known sentimental epi- 
sode, even in her youth. 

“Dear Jack’s return will make 
up for @ great deal,” said aunt 
Dora. “Oh, Frank, my dear, your 
brother has made us all so happy. 
He has just been telling us that he 
means to give up all his racing and 
betting and wickedness; and when 
he has been with us a little, and 
learned to appreciate a domestic 
circle——"’_ said r Miss Dora, 
putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes. She was so much overcome 
that she could not finish the sen- 
tence. But she put her disengaged 
hand upon Jack’s arm and patted 
it, and in her heart concluded that 
as soon as the blanket was done for 
Lonisa’s bassinet, she would work 
him a pair of slippers, which should 
endear more and more to him the 
domestic circle, and stimulate the 
new-born virtue in his repentant 
heart. 

“IT don’t know what. Jack’s re- 
turn may do,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
“buat I hope you don’t imagine it 
was Gerald who caused my father’s 
illness. You know better, at least,” 
said the indignant Ourate, looking 
at the hero on the sofa, That in- 
teresting reprobate lifted his eyes 
with a covert gleam of humour to 
the unresponsive countenance of his 
brother, and then he stroked his 
silky beard and sighed. 

“My dear aunt, Frank is right,” 
said Jack, with a melancholy voice. 
“T have not concealed from you 
that my father has great reason to 
be offended with me. I have done 
very much the reverse of ‘what I 
ought to have done. I see even 
Frank can’t » forgive me; and 
don't wonder at it,” said the pro- 
digal, “though I have done him no 
harm that I know. of;”’ and again 
the heir of the Wentworths sighed, 
and covered his face for a moment. 
with his band. 

“Oh, Frank,” cried Miss Doray 
with streaming eyes—‘“‘oh, ‘my 
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dear boy, isn’t there joy in hea- 
ven over one sinner that repent- 
eth? You're not going to be the 
wicked el(r brother that grudged 
the prodi~i his welcome—you're 
not going to. give way to jealousy, 
Frank ?” 

“Hold your tengue, Dora,” said 
the iron-grey sister; “I daresay 
Frank knows a great deal better 
that you do; but I want to know 
about Gerald, and what is to be 
done. If he goes to Rome, of 
course you will take Wentworth 
Rectory; so it will not be an un- 
mingled evil,”.said Miss - Leonora, 
biting her pen, and throwing a keen 
glance at the Curate of St. Roque’s, 
“especially as you and we differ so 
entirely in our views.- I could not 
consent to appoint anybody to Skel- 
mersdale, even if poor Mr. Shirley 
were to die, who did not preach 
the Gospel; and it would be sad 
for you to spend all your life in a 
Perpetual Curacy, where you could 
have no income, nor ever hope to 
be able to marry,” she continued 
steadily, with her eyes fixed upon 
her nephew. “Of course, if you 
bad entered the Church for the love 
of the work, it would be a different 
matter,” said the strong-minded 
aunt, “But that sort of thing 
seems to have gone out of fashion. 
I am sorry about  Gerald—very 
sorry; but after what I saw of 
him, | am not surprised; and it is 
a comfort to one’s mind to think 
that you will be provided for by 
the Rectory, Frank.” Miss Leonora 
wrote a few words of the letter as 
she finished this speech. What she 
was saying in that epistle was (in 
reference to the gin- ) that all 
discouragements were sent by God, 
and that, no doubt, His meaning 
was, that we should work all the 
harder to make way against them. 
After putting down whieh encourag- 
ing sentiment, she raised her eyes 
again, and planted her spear in her 
nephew's bosom with the greatest 
composure in the world. 

“My Perpetual Ou suits me 
very ‘ well,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
with a little pride; “and there is 
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a good deal ‘to do in Oarlingford. 
However, I did not come heré to 
talk about that. The Rector is go- 
ing to put up an iron church in 
/ district,” said the young man, 
who was rather glad of a subject 
which permitted a little of his in- 
dignation to escape. “It is very 
easy to interfere with othor peo- 
ple’s work.” And then he paused, 
not choosing to gramble to an un- 
sympathetic audience. To feel that 
nobody cares about your trouble, is 
better than all the rules of self-con- 
trol. The Perpetual Ourate stop- 
ped instinctively with a dignified 
restraint, which would have been 
impossible to him under other cir- 
cumstances. It was no merit of bis, 
but he reaped the advantage of it 
all the same. 

“Bat oh, my dear,” said Miss 
Dora, “what a comfort to think of 
what St. Paul says—* Whether it be 
fur the right motive or not, Obrist 
is still preached.’ And one never 
knows what chance word may touch 
& heart,” said the poor little woman, 
shaking her limp curls away from 
her cheeks. “It was you being 
offended with him that made dear 
Jack think of coming to us; and 
what a happiness it is to think that 
he sees the error of his ways,” cried 
poor Miss Dora, drying her tears. 
“And oh, Frank, my dear boy, I 
trast you will take warning by your 
brother, and not run into tempta- 
tion,” continued the anxious aunt, 
remembering all her troubles. “If 
you were to go wrong, it would 
take away all the pleasure of 
rife,’ 

“That is just what I was think- 
ing,” said aunt Cecilia from her 
easy-chair. 

“For, oh, Frank, my dear,” said 
Miss Dora, much emboldened by 
this support, “you mast consider 
that you are a clergyman, and there 
are & great many things that are 
wrong in a clergyman that would 
not matter in another man, Oh, 
Leonora, if you would speak to him, 
he would mind you,” cried the poor 
lady; “for you know a clergyman 
is quite different;” and Miss Dora 
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again stopped short, and the three 


aunts looked at the bewildered 
Curate, who, for his part, sat gaz- 
ing at them without an idea what 
they could mean. 

“What have I been doing that 
would be right in another man?” 
he said, with a smile which | was 
slightly forced; and then he turned 
to Jack, who was laughing softly 
under his breath, and stroking his 
silky beard. The elder brother 
was highly amused by the situation 
altogether, bot Frank, as was na- 
tural, did not see it in’ the same 
light. “What have you been say- 
ing?” said the indignant Curate ; 
and his eyes gave forth a sudden 
light which frightened Miss Dora, 
and brought her in to the rescue. 

“Oh, Frank, he has not been 
saying anything,” cried that trou- 
bled woman; “it is only what we 
have heard everywhere, Oh, my 
dear boy, it is only for your good I 
ever thought of speaking. There 
is nobody in the world to whom 
your welfare is so precious,” said 
poor Miss Dora. “Ob, Frank, if 
you and your brother were to have 
any difference, I should think it 
all my -fault—and I always said 
you did not mean anything,” she 
said, putting herself and her eau- 
de-Cologne between the two, and 
looking as if she were about to throw 
herself into the Ourate’s arms, “ Oh, 
Frank, dear, don’t blame any one 
else—it is my fault!” cried aunt 
Dora, with tears; and the tender- 
hearted foolish creature’ kept be- 
tween them, ready to rush in if 
any conflict should occur, which 
was a supposition much resented 
by the Ourate of St. Roque’s. 

“Jack and I have no intention 
of fighting, I daresay,” he. said, 
drawing his chair away with some 
impatience; and Jack lay back on 
the sofa and stroked his beard, and 
looked on with the greatest compo- 
sure while poor Miss Dora exhausted 
her alarm. “It is all my fault,” 
sobbed aunt Dora; “but, ob, my 
dear boy, it was only for ew good ; 
and I always said you did not mean 
anything,” said the discomfited 


Peacemaker, All this, though it 
was highly amusing to the’ prodi- 
gal, was gall and bitterness to the 
Perpetual Curate. It moved him 
far more ‘deeply than he ‘could 
have imagined it ble for any- 
thing spoken by his: aunt Dora to 
move him. ' Perhaps there is some- 
thing in human nature which de- 
mands to be comprehended, even 
where it is aware that comprehen- 
sion is impossible; and it wounded 
him in the most unreasonable 

to have it supposed that he was 
likely to get into any quarrel with 
his brother, and to see Jack'thus 
preferred to himself, 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Miss Leo- 
nora, sharply: “I wish you would 
confine yourself to Louisa’s bassi+ 
net, and talk of things you can un- 
derstand. I hope Frank’ knows 
what he is dving better than a set 
of old women. At the same time, 
Frank,” said Miss Leonora, rising 
and leading the way to the door, “I 
want to say a word to you. Don’t 
think you are above misconcep- 
tion. . Most people believe a lie 
more readily than the truth: Dora 
is a fool,” said the older sister, 
pausing, when she had led her 
nephew oatside the drawing-room 
door, “but so are most people; and 
I advise you to be careful, and not 
to give occasion for any gossip; 
otherwise, I don’t say I disapprove 
of your conduct.” She had her 
pen in one hand, and held out the 
other to him, dismissing him; and 
even this added to the painful feel- 
ing in the Ourate’s heart. 

“I should hope not,” he said, 
somewhat stiffly; “‘good-by—my 
conduct is not likely to be affected 
by —- gossip, and I don’t see any 
need for taking precautions against 
imaginary danger.” Miss Leonora 
thought her nephew looked very 
ungracious as he went away. She 
said to herself that Frank had a 
great deal of temper, and resembled 
his mother’s family more than the 
Wentworths, as she went back to 
her writing-table; and though she 
could not disapprove of him, she felt 
vexed somehow at his reetitade and 
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his impatience of advice; whereas, 
Jack, poor fellow! who had been a 
great sinner, was, according to all 
appearance, ai great penitent also, 
aud a true Wentworth, with all the 
family features,, Such were Miss 
Leonora’s thoughts as she went 
back. to finish her letters, and to 
encourage her agents in her Lon- 
don district to carry on the good 
work. 

“God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform,” she 
wrote apropos of the . gin-palace, 
and set very distinctly before her 
spiritual retainers all that Provi- 
dence might intend by this unex- 
pected hindrance; and so quite con- 
tented herself about. her nephew, 
whose views on this. and many 
other, subjects were so different 
from her own. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wentworth went 
aboat the rest of his day’s work in 
@ not unusual, but far from plea- 
sant, frame of mind. When one 
suddenly feels that the sympathy 
upon which one calculated most 
surely has been withdrawn, the 
shock is naturally. considerable. It 
might not be anything very great 
while it lasted, but still one feels 
the difference when it is taken 
away. Lucy had fallen off from 
him; and even aunt Dora had 
ceased to feel his concerns the first 
in the world. He smiled at himself 
for the wound he felt; but that did 
not remove the sting of it. After 
the occupations of the day were 
over, when at last he was going 
home, and when his work and the 
sense of fatigue which accompanied 
it had dulled his mind a little, the 
Curate felt himself still dwelling 
on the same matter, contemplating 
it in a half-comic point of view, as 
proud men are not unapt to contem- 
late anything that mortifies them. 
Fie began to realise, in a humorous 
way, his own sensations as he stood 
at the drawing-room door and recog- 
nised the prodigal on the sofa; and 
then a smile dawned upon his lip as 
he thought once more of the prodi- 
gal’s elder brother, who regarded 
that business with unsympathetic 
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eye and grudged the supper. And 
from that he went ‘into a half-profes- 
sional line of thought, and imagined 
to himself, half smijing, how, if he 
had been Dr. Cumming or the min- 
ister of Salem’ Chapel, he might 
have written a series of sermons 
on the unappreciated characters of 
Scripture, beginning with that vir- 
tuous uninteresting elder brother; 
from which suggestion, though he 
was not the minister of Salem nor 
Dr. Camming, it occurred to the 
Perpetual Curate to follow out the 
idea, and to think of such generous 
careless souls as Esau, and such 
noble unfortunates as the peasant- 
king, the mournful magnificent 
Saul—people not generally ap- 
proved of, or enrolled among the 
martyrs or saints. He was porsu- 
ing this Kind of half-reverie, half- 
thoaght, when he reached his own 
house. It was again late and dark, 
for he had dined in the mean time, 
and was going home now to write 
his sermon, in which, no doubt, 
some of these very ideas were des- 
tined to reappear. _He opened the 
garden-gate with his latch-key, and 
paused, with an involuntary sense 
of the beanty and freshness of the 
night, as soon as he got within the 
sheltering walls. The stars were 
shining faint and sweet in the sum- 
mer blue, and all the shrubs and 
the grass breathing forth that sub- 
dued breath of fragrance and con- 
scious invisible life which gives so 
much sweetness to the night. He 
thought he heard whispering voices, 
as he paused glancing up at the 
sky; and then! from the side-walk 
he saw a little figure: run, and heard 
a light little footstep, fluttering to- 
wards the door which he had just 
closed. Mr. Wentworth started and 
went after this little flying figure 
with some anxiety. Two or three 
of his long strides brought him up 
with the escaping visitor, as she fam- 
bled in her agitation over the handle 
of the door. “ You Have come again, 
notwithstanding what I said to you? 
but you must not repeat it, Rosa,” 
said the Onrate; “no good can come 
of these mectings. I will tell your 
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uncle if I ever find yon here 
again.” 

“Oh no, no, please don’t,” cried 
the girl; “but, after all, I don’t 
mind,” she said, with more confi- 
dence: “he would think it was 
something very different ;” and Rosa 
raised her eyes to the Ourate’s face 
with a coquettish inquiry. She could 
not divest herself of the thought 
that Mr. Wentworth was jealous, 
and did not like to have her come 
there for anybody but himself. 

“Tf you were not such a child, 
I should be very angry,” said the 
Ourate; “as it is, I am very angry 
with the person who deludes you 
into coming. Go home, child,” 
he said, opening the door to her, 
“and remember I will not allow 
you on any pretext to come here 
again.” 

His words were low, and perbaps 
Rosa did not care much to listen; 
but there was quite light enough to 


show them both very plainly, as he 
stood at the door and she went out, 
Just then the Miss Hemmings were 
going up Grange Lane from a little 
tea-party with their favourite maid, 
and all their eyes about them. They 
looked very full in Mr. Wentworth’s 
face, and said How d’ye do? as they 
passed the door; and when the 
had passed it, they looked at eac 
other with ~ which spoke vol- 
umes, Mr. Wentworth shut the 
door violently with irrepressible 
vexation and annoyance when he 
encountered that glance. He made 
no farewells, nor did he think of 
taking care of Rosa on tho way 
home as he had done before. He 
was intensely annoyed and vexed, 
he could not tell how; and this was 
how it happened that the last time 
she was seen in Carlingford, Rosa 
Elsworthy was left standing by her- 
self in the dark at Mr. Wentworth’s 
door. 





PERSONAL IDENTITIES, 


“ One of these men is genius to the other; 
- » + +. Which is the natural man, 
And which the spirit? who deciphers them ?” 


A very learned and able divine 
in a past generation once wrote a 
celebrated dissertation upon Per- 
sonal Identity. It struck him as a 
very difficult metaphysical question, 
in which the affirmative had been 
somewhat insufficiently proved by 
those who had undertaken to main- 
tain it. There is no intention on 
the present writer's part of review- 
ing either Locke's or Bishop Bat- 
ler's theory ; still less of plunging 
into any of the speculations of our 
German neighbours as to the ego 
and non-ego. But looking at the 
question in the most commonplace 
view, it is very puzzling to a man 
occasionally to realise that he is 
himself—the self, that is, of thirty, 
or twenty, or even ten years ago. 
That such identification, in the case 
of others, should have its difficul- 
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—Comedy of Errors. 


ties, is not surprising. To- take » 
common illustration: the father of 
that thriving family, as. he looks 
kindly upon the excellent wife and 
mother who presides at the break-. 
fast-table, packs the boys’ boxes 
for school, and scolds the servants,. 
cannot but find it difficult some- 
times to realise that the lady is. 
the same from whom he stole 
a glove or a bunch of violets (how 
many years ago’); which was but 
the beginning of a whole three 
volumes of real: romance; indeed, 
in this case, it is as well perhaps 
that he should not insist upon veri-- 
fying the undoubted fact too perti- 
naciously—better to keep that first 
image undisturbed by any retouch-- 
ing, as quite a separate picture in 
his memory, and allow it to have 
only a. shadowy. and mysterious’ 
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connection with any flesh-and-blood 

reality in his present establishment. 

It is very easy, and conjugally polite, 

to quote the graceful line which tells 

us— 

“How much the wife is dearer than the 
bride”, 


it may be true; but even the poet 
admits, you see, that the wife and 
the bride are two different persons, 
or how should one be dearer than 
the other? Itis wiser for a woman 
to be content to have her former 
self loved and cherished as a separate 
thing, than to insist. upon having it 
identified in every line and feature 
with the present. She might as 
wisely insist upon the waist-ribbon 
of eighteen recognising the develop- 
ment of eight-and-forty. 

Bat if it be difficult. sometimes, in 
the case of those whom we associate 
with from day to day, to feel sure 
that. they are the same whom we 
remember in their youth, it is very 
often almost as difficult in one’s own 
case. Many of us must look hack 
and remember a very different per- 
son who bore our name and occu- 
pied our place in the family gene- 
alogy half a generation back. We 
laugh at the little old woman in 
the nursery song, who had her pet- 
ticoat cut short by an irreverent 
tinker, and entertaining thereupon 
the. most serious doubts as to her 
personality, allowed her dog to de- 
cide the question in the negative— 
that “J” wasn’t “J.” No doubt, to 
the female mind, the proper length 
of a petticoat is a very important 
circuinstance; and it is possible to 
conceive many modern ladies whose 
costume forms so important a part 
of their personality, that any sudden 
and serious reduction of it in their 
case might puzzle not only their 
little dogs and. other admirers, but 
even themselves, in the matter of 
personal identification, But if we 
were all as honest and simple-minded 
as the little old woman of the story, 
we might often put the same ques- 
tion .to ourselves with the same 
wondering amazement as she did. 
No. need to refer to those terrible 
cases in which.a man bas plunged, 


either from sudden temptation or 
by gradual declension, into such a 
miserable corruption of his former 
self, that when he looks upon the 
contrast between what he was and 
what he is, he may well doubt the 
reality of the links which seem to 
connect the two. “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he. should do this 
thing?” No need here to dwell 
upon this; it has always been found 
hard to believe that the murderer 
has ever been a little child, that the 
wretched dram-drinker, you pass in 
the streets has ever been the play- 
thing of an innocent household. 
Bat, putting aside with a shudder 
all such fearful mysteries of moral 
transformation, there is quite enough 
to peeve us in identifying the past 
with the present, even in the com- 
monplace lives of ourselves and our 
friends. 

Those who grow up from child- 
hood to old age in the same place, 
and very much amongst the same 
companions—in whose lives there 
have been no abrupt breaks either 
of position, or circumstances, or 
local interests—may have compara- 
tively little difficulty in recognising 
in themselves the same personal 
existence during all phases of their 
life. But with many—perhaps with 
most of us who are not blessed with 
territorial estates—there has been, 
at some time or other, very often 
more than once, an entire change of 
local habitation, of associatious and 
acquaintances, and of general habits 
of life, even if not in any great de- 
gree of worldly circumstances and 
position, And when we look back 
upon that past life and its. daily 
ways and occupations, which seemed 
to suit us then exceedingly well, 
and which, no donbt, had a very 
copsiderable effect in making us 
what we are now in character and 
feeling, and think how entirely 
separated from it we are now—how 
entirely we have become woven 
into the complex fabrie of our pre- 
sent locality and. surroundings,—it 
is difficult to realise that it is not 
two distinct lives of two distinct 
individuals that we are regarding 
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—especially since, years will have 
worked quite sufficient other change 
to make us feel, really and traly, that 
it is not altogether the same person 
that figures as the hero in both per- 
formances. There are some melo- 
dramas which every reader will re- 
member, which suppose an interval 
of ten or twenty years to elapse 
between each act. The characters 
are the same from first to last, but 
the child in the first act becomes 
perbaps a wife in the second, and 
is found a widow in the third. And 
—inasmuch as there is a limit even 
to the best stage making-up—some- 
times the child and the grown-up 
woman, whom the andience are to 
suppose the same, are played by two 
cifferent performers. One could 
fancy that something of the kind 
takes place in the actual drama of 
human life; that the player we re- 
member in those earlier scenes was 
not ourself, but some other whose 
life bas passed on into oars in some 
strange way, but who is utterly 
gone from the stage, whose perform- 
ance is entirely over, and who will 
never appear again in this present 
moral entertainment. We must all 
be aware of a certain tendency to 
look back upon much of our past life 
as the acts and deeds of some third 
person, pitying ourselves with an 
almost ridiculous mental pathos for 
some remembered suffering of our 

Idhood, and entertaining an un- 
merciful contempt and_ indignation 
for some piece of weakness or folly 
that we were guilty of in riper years. 
It may be true, as wise men tell us 
(though not by any means so uni- 
versally true as they would insist), 
that we are blind to oar own faults 
in the present; but at least we are 
not blind to them in the past: we 
often pass a very severe judgment 
upon them, as we do in the case of 
our neighbours, because in the retro- 
spect we are no longer conscious of 
the temptation, and only think of 
the weakness and the evil result. 
In fact, the self whom we thus sum- 
mon up for trial is not the self of 
to-day, bat a different person; and 
therefore we look upon his acts and 


bony with something like imparti- 
ity. 

More especially does this feeling 
of separateness from our past life 
come upon us, when we go back to 
visit again, after an interval of | 
years, places in which we liv 
onee, localities of which we knew 
almost every square foot, and which 
were associated with events quite 
as important to us as any of the 

ents of the present. It surely was 
4 who were there; yet it can hardly 
be this present actual,“ we.” It all 
seems to us now not like what it 
must be, if we come to calculate, a 
real past period of this natural life, 
but rather like some sort. of previ- 
ous existence. here is always a 
sadness in revisiting old scenes af- 
ter a long lapse of time. Natarally 
enough; partly it is not. pleasant 
to think how many years of our 
allotted. life are gone, past recall; 
partly there is a kindly regret for 
some who sbared with us the plea- 
sures of those old days, and who 
will never share again with us any 
interest or pleasure belonging to 
this life. But perhaps, after ll, 
the real sadness is, that we feel so 
little regret about it all; that our 
old interests are so dead within u 
that our past self, which once mov 
and lived and loved in that old 
place, seems to us now so much a 
stranger: that what we can recall 
of its sayings and doings—and that 
is not a great deal, compared with 
what we have entirely forgotten— 
we recall with almost the calmness 
of a historian. Nay, let us not 
stop to question that old woman 
who passes, whose features are re- 
called to us by the associations of 
place, though somewhat a_ heavier 
share of toil and exposure has chang- 
ed her even more than ourselves— 
never stop to ask her whether we 
are remembered or not; be content 
to recognise the natural fact that 


“Year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills.” 


The world does right to forget us 
when we hardly ise ourselves, 


Regrets for the past—pensive me- 
mories of vanished years—are al- 
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most banished even from the poets 
of this modern, real, busy, rapid 
life. We must not lose the express 
by lingering five minutes too long 
in Dreamland. It is very well that 
it should be so. Life would be a 
misery to us instead of a blessing, 
if we allowed regrets for the past, 
merely because it is the past, to be- 
come anything more than a senti- 
ment. 

Physiologists assert that our ac- 
tual corporeal self undergoes 
total change in the course of abot? 
every seven years; that a wasté 
and reproduction of corporeal tissue 
are continually going on, so that 
the body of to-day is not the same 
body, in any one particle, that it 
‘was seven years ago, but an en- 
tirely new formation, moulded as it 
were upon the same last, and there- 
fore presenting, in the main, the 
same appearance. If this be true, 
it was not we, after all, who were in 
those places and did those things 
jn past days; only another likeness 
of ourselves, a similar combination 
of oxygen and what not else. 

Even with this explanation, the 
identity of men from childhood to 
old age is not free from difficulties. 
There are some men whom it is very 
hard to imagine as babies. Dr. John- 
son, fur, instance, or Dr. Parr—were 
they ever as other babies? did the 
great Jexicographer ever allow his 
nurse to contradict him, and was Dr. 
Parr born in a little wig? It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the Great Duke ever 
whipped by a nursery governess; 
yet, if the common theory of growth 
and gradual development be true, 
it must be concluded that he was. 
One understands much better the 
feeling which led to the exhibi- 
tion in some provincial museum of 
“Oliver Cromwell’s skull when a 
child,” which was looked at by 
many unsuspicious sight-seers with 
much reverence and curiosity. Na- 
turally, the little Oliver died in the 
innocence of infancy, and the king- 
killer appeared first to men in the 
brewery at Huntingdon, with a skull 
already strong enough for the steel 
morion, An “infant Hercules” we 
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have seen, and an infant Jupiter is 
comprehensible; but no doubt it 
was a strong appreciation of con- 
gruities in the Greek mind which 
represented Minerva as springing 
to light fall-grown and full-arined. 
Venus might once have been a little 
darling; Mercury, we know, was a 
troublesome child; but it was im- 
possible to conceive that goddess 
of wisdom even in the most classical 
swaddling-clothes, 

And as to what we should be 
more right in calling our real self 
—our moral and intellectual es- 
sence—how are we sure that this is 
the same? The memory alone— 
and this in a somewhat marred 
and imperfect shape—seems to re- 
main unaltered, and by this it is that 
we identify ourselves with the “I” 
of the past. The replacing theory 
harmonises with actual experience 
much more satisfactorily in the case 
of our minds than of our bodies, 
We know that in many instances we 
are altogether changed—not deve- 
loped or modified—in our spiritual 
elements. Onur characters are often 
as entirely re-formed since our child- 
hood or our early manhood, as we 
learn that our bodies -have been. 
The child, it is said, is the father 
of the man; which is to say, that 
the qualities of the man exist, in 
their germs, in the child’s nature. 
It is very doubtful whether this 
theory is not formed upon striking 
and exceptional cases. And those 
who have written books upon the 
boyhood of great men, and so forth, 
find it convenient to forget—as in- 
deed it would be very troublesome 
to collect—the vast majority of 
cases wherein the great men have 
been not at all remarkable as boys, 
and in which the wonderfal boys 
have turned out anything but great 
men. Certainly, in the case of one’s 
own personal acquaintance, it is 
commonly an implicit faith in a 
chain of circumstantial eyidence 
which induces us to regard them as 
the same persons we knew as boys 
—not any positive resemblance that 
we can trace in them now. Where 
these do exist, we point to them 
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with a sort of pleased wonder, as 
a thing worth noting, that a man 
really does something, or says some- 
thing, or likes and dislikes something, 
jast as he did when a boy. “The 
same good fellow that he always 
was!” What a heartfeit testimony 
this is to a man’s sterlingness of 
character, when it can be truly paid! 
of more real significance than if we 
were to remark in him the acquisi- 
tion of some respectable quality 
which we had not fancied him to 
possess ; that may possibly be 
adopted by a calculating prudence, 
the other is real and spontaneous. 
Nay, even a foible or a harmless 
weakness becomes respectable, if it 
helps to mark the man; so gladly do 
we catch at any countersign of iden- 
tity. Mothers not uncommonly com- 
= that their darling sons have 
een changed at school. Not mean- 
ing always positively for the worse 
(for the pet of the home nursery 
is not always the sort of pet it 
is desirable to maintain for life), 
nor yet always for the better; 
but simply that he is become 
quite a different being. And those 
who look on more dispassionately 
than mothers, see these changes 
come periodically. Sometimes they 
are very sudden and startling; and 
one understands how the supersti- 
tion about cbangelings in the cradle 
grew up: it was a convenient ex- 
position of the occasional phenome- 
non of a child turning out contrary 
to all natural expectations, One is 
almost tempted to think, even now, 
that these changelings are substi- 
tuted occasionally, by some myste- 
rious interference, in those who are 
long past their cradles, Such a 
theory may not be altogether com- 
fortable, but it would explain a 
good many difficulties. Nothing 
else will fally account for the total 
impossibility which we sometimes 
feel in recognising the companions 
of our boyhood when we fall in 
with them in after life. That they 
should have become older and graver 
would be only natural; that they 
should also have become wiser 
would be, in many instances, very 


desirable. But that they should 
have become such entirely different 
persons—that there should be no 
trace of the boy left in the man— 
seems neither natural nor desirable. 
Nay, sometimes even if you come to 
question them upon old times, they 
appear to have forgotten entirely 
that previous state of existence, 
But for corroborating circumstances, 
you would be inclined. to set them 
down as impostors, sach as there 
have been cases of, who have passed 
themselves off upon affectionate re- 
latives as long-lost children stolen 
or strayed in infancy: or have tried 
to palm themselves upon a_ loyal 
nation as suppressed princes, emerg- 
ing from long years of forced ob- 
security. Even fond parents on the 
stage are supposed to depend en- 
tirely for the recognition of a child’s 
identity upon a mole on the right 
breast, or, as in Dromio’s case, “a 
great wart upon his left arm;” and 
really, when the entire differentia 
(to speak logically) between your 
own child and another’s depends on 
the locality, marked down to an 
inch, of a natural blemish—when 
nothing is left of the old self that 
one can be sure of but a mole—the 
fact of this personal identity, even if 
you admit it, becomes hardly worth 
establishing. No; when it comes 
to that, the fond parent might quite 
as well adopt some promising young 
woman for a danghter (whether 
with a mole or two more or less), 
and look upon the lost infant as 
having become an inevitable gypsey ; 
or, if in this case the maternal yearn- 
ing may plead a natural instinct, 
in thé case of your friend, at all 
events, if circumstances have chang- 
ed him in character and feeling as 
well as person, it will be wiser and 
more satisfactory to look upon him 
as @ mere recent acquaintance, and 
cultivate his society or not, as you 
please, according to his present 
qualifications, than to blind your- 
self by any religious faith in his 
identity with any one whom you 
knew in a different place and under 
different circumstances. If you can 
only swear to him by the mole or 
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the wart, it were better not to risk 
perjury for the sake of so inconsider- 
able a relic of the past. 

Nothing is more common in 
police reports than to read of ad- 
venturous heroes, who, having found 
it convenient, for private reasons, 
to change their domiciles and their 
occupation from time to time, have 
also changed their names, and fig- 
ured under a successive alias. There 
is, however, in most of these cases, 
a uniformity of character and pur- 
suit, under every variety of circum- 
stance, which perhaps justifies the 
Jaw in insisting on a rogue’s identity. 
But in the more respectable world 
which seldom figures in police courts, 
it is much to be wished that this alias 
system were adopted and recognised. 
In the case of new-made peers and 
bishops, indeed, its convenience is 
already acknowledged. It does not 
require the disguise of a wig or a 
small apron to inform us that” the 
man whom we used to address as 
“Jack Robinson” is not the same 
person as the prelate who now signs 
himself “ John Cantab.,” or “John 
Wroxeter.” But as it has now been 
ruled that there is no legal obstacle 
to a change of name, the practice 
might be adopted in many addi- 
tional cases with advantage both to 
the individual and the public. It 
is done occasionally when a man is 
anxious to ignore all his ante- 
cedents ; passing by all such half- 
measures as the substituting a y 
for an 4, or tacking on an e final, 
we could point to popular preachers 
and rising barristers who have 
“made themselves a name” in the 
very literal sense. What the gene- 
alogists are to make of such cases, 
in future archsologies, and how far 
they may complicate searches after 
missing heirs-at-law, is another mat- 
ter. But whenever a man’s self 
has become intrinsically changed 
by any outward change of position 
and circumstances, it ought to be 
lawful for his acquaintances, with or 
without bis own consent, to change 
his name also, It should be at 
once conceded that for all purposes 
of life the old personality has dis- 


appeared, and that society agrees to 
recognise the new. “One mun in 
his time plays many parts;” what 
right has an impertinent audience 
to mar the performance by loudly 
reminding the hero of the after-piece 
that he was the smart valet-de-cham- 
bre of the preceding play ? 

Therefore, disappointed _ lover, 
console yourself. The lady of your 
fancy, who has just married Calvus 
for his coronet, is not the same 
being who once returned your af- 
fection. She exists somewhere still 
—like the lost Arthur, perhaps, in 
“* faerie” —at least let her exist in 
your generous recollection. Do not 
confuse her image with any worldly- 
minded creature that has taken her 
place. Let that sweet musical in- 
terlude in your and her existence 
stand alone; do not insist upon 
tracing the fascinating artiste under 
the mask and rouge of the “ grand 
spectacle” that is to follow. Possi- 
bly you will yet meet the lost one 
again; with as gentle a smile, as 
winning a voice, as sweet a nature 
as before—surely much more tral 
her, than one who has so lost ail 
that makes woman lovely, that 


“ *T were perjary to love her now.” 


Courage, also, discarded friend. 
It is not the same man who walks 
about and takes no noticee of you, 
even if he has borrowed the same 
skin and employs the same tailor. 
A proper name, a peculiar gait, a 
trick of speech and look, are not 
what makes a man, You knew 
your friend by some better token 
than that. He is gone. One of 
those accidents of life, that do sepa- 
rate friends as completely as death 
can, has come between you; be con- 
tent to bear the separation; but 
never waste ur time in blaming 
one who has 20 more identity with 
your friend of other days, than Da- 
mon and Pythias in the legend. 

And, learn a little diffidence, O 
shrewd observer, who art a dis- 
cerner of spirits. The man you think 
you “see through” is not the real 
man—no more than the ghost at the 
Polytechnic. The man whom you 
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confidently pronounce hard and in- 
sensate has another self somewhere, 
full of heart and feeling. You have 
tested some nature thoroughly, as 
you fancy, and found it vain and 
frivolous; if you had the true Ithari- 
el’s spear, you might have discharged 
that flimsy covering, and thrown 
light into a depth of soul that would 
bave startled you. Who saw in 
that young guardsman, the “ curled 
darling” of London life, the quiet 
soldier who shamed his hardier fol- 
lowers out of complaint in the cold 
and mud of the Crimean trenclies? 
Who saw the heroes of the,Indian 
Mutiny in the Company’s lazy offi- 
cials? Who knows, at this present 
moment, the future rulers of Ame- 
rica? Who recognises the “coming 
man,” until he comes? He is made, 
we say, by circumstances, Ojrcum- 
stances do change men; humiliat- 
ing as the fact may be, we, the im- 
material spiritual essences, are at 
the mercy of a thousand material 
combinations of the veriest trifles 
in themselves. As an accident of 
our childhood makes us cripples or 
idiots for life, so the accidents— 
what we, at least, call accidents— 
of our position, our relations with 
others, our presence at a particular 
time and place, change us either 
into criminals or heroes. Possibly 
— if that will be any comfort to us 
—we have all a heroic self some- 
where, ready to take the place of 
the very unheroic self we are con- 
scious of to-day, if only circum- 
stances call it into existence; pos- 
sibly also, and quite as probably, 
we have a criminal self—a sleeping 
devil that wears our likeness—and 
that only waits the hour and the 
place to enter in and take possession 
of our personality. 

Even our own identity is thus, as 
the learned bishop found it, a diffi- 
cult point to establish. No doubt 
it has been held to be a teat of sound 
intellects, that we should know 
ourselves to be ourselves, now and 
always, and not imagine ourselves 
somebody else. We call an un- 
fortunate man a lunatic, and put 
him under surveillance, if he insists 


upon it that he was vies | En- 
peror of Ohina. Yet, after all, shut- 
ting a man up is no infallible proof 
of lunacy; possibly, as a witty 
French writer has observed, the 
sane minority is put into confine- 
ment in order that the major- 
ity may fancy themselves rational. 
Pythagoras was no madman; yet 
he affirmed that he had been some- 
body else, and, as is said, gave what 
was held to be satisfactory proof of 
it. Elliston acted the king so often, 
that when wine had warmed his 
wits a little, he blessed his sup- 
posed subjects as cordially off the 
stage as on. A man will tell a 
story of personal acventare, wholly 
imaginary, until he comes to have a 
distinet recolleetion of having been 
an actor init. Our Scottish friends 
have a notion that there are “ double- 
gangers” about, and that a man may 
be, visually if not bodily, in two places 
at once. A French abbé wrote a 
treatise to prove that the bodily 
presence of one man in several 
places was possible, “according to 
the principles of sound philosophy.” 
And most unquestionably, in that 
strangest of all mysteries, which 
would awe and bewilder us if it 
were not so familiar—the mystery 
of dreams—-our bodies are resting 
for hours in the same place, while 
our spiritual or imaginative faeul- 
ties (let us leave it*to philosophers 
to distinguish them) are absent on 
the most distant and chimefical 
expeditions. And it is only then 
that the old self reappears and 
takes its place in the old scenes, 
repeopled with the dead and the 
past; and we are conscious, when 
we wake, of a double existence, as 
though past time and our past 
selves were still existing realities, 
and only separated from our waking 
senses by some conditions which we 
cannot comprehend. 

Adam Lyttleton, in one of his 
sermons, asserts that ‘every man is 
made of three Hos, and has tkree 
selfs in him ;” a theory which that 
pleasant “ Breakfast-table” compan- 
ion, our American cousin Holmes, 
has adopted, whether consciously 
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or unconsciously, and expanded in 
such original fashion as to make it 
rather more fairly his own than 
most modern ideas are. He says 
that “at least six different person- 
alities may be recognised as taking 
part in a dialogue between John 
and Thomas; three Johns :—1. 
The real John, known only to 
his Maker; 2. John’s ideal John, 
never the real one, and often very 
unlike him; 3, Thomas’s ideal John, 
—never the real John, nor John’s 
John, but often very unlike either.” 

nd, in like manner, three several 

homases, one real and two ideal. 
If he had added that John’s ideal 
John undergoes the most startling 
transformations, he would not have 
overstated {this puzzle of personali- 
ties. The real John or Thomas, 
plainly, have no practical existence 
for any ordinary human purposes ; 
the real self is out of mortal ken; 
yvG0e ceavroy Was & mere bantering 
puzzle set by the philosophers. 

There have been impostors, like 
the Count St. Germain and Caglios- 
tro, who professed to have lived a 
succession of lives, and to have 
figured, under different names and 
different characters, in distant quar- 
ters of the wor!d, or under succes- 
sive dynasties How far they had 
taught themselves to believe their 
Own assertions, is even now & query. 
But many a man, if he were to sit 
down and write honestly that auto- 
biography for which it is said that 
we wight all find readers if it were 
so written in truthful detail, and 
were to write it in the telling fashion 
which fiction sometimes adopts, of 
showing a succession of striking 
tableaua vivants, dropping the cur- 
tain between each,—if he were to 
set down his real thoughts and feel- 
ings (or at any rate his own ideal of 
them), his aims and thoughts, as 
well as his words and actions, at 
each distinct period—the pictures 
he would show would never be 
looked upon as presentments of the 
same person, unless he were careful 
to inform us that they were chap- 
ters in the history of one man; the 
incongruity of the characters would 
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revolt almost as strongly against our 
notions of identity, as the mysteri- 
our reminiscences of the charlatan 
contradict our belief in time and 
place. 

There might be a new and enter- 
taining series of “Imaginary Oon- 
versations” written, if we could but 
get the true data for them, between 
the New Self and Old Self of man 
persons, historical and unhistorical, 
At their first meeting they would 
not be more surprised at the out- 
ward difference in person, than at 
the utter unlikeness between their 
opinions and views of life, when 
they began their discourse. The 
individual whom the New Self fan- 
cies he remembers to have been, 
once upon a time, was not much 
like this apparition of Old Self, 
with which suddenly he is con- 
fronted. The childish self was 
neither so: ‘happy nor so innocent, 
the youthful self not altogether so 
foolish, as the present self pictured 
him. Each might make wise com- 
ments upon the mistakes of the 
other; and the balance of wisdom 
would not be always on the side 
that might be supposed. On the 
whole, if no unhappy circumstances 
had cast a gulf between them, 
and made them turn from each 
other with horror and mistrust, 
they would part, it may be hoped, 
good friends; recognising each 
other’s distinct good qualities, un- 
derstanding better each other's 
feelings and shortcomings, and mak- 
ing allowance for them—as all 
good kind of people, even with less 
claim to identity, will do when they 
are brought together in personal 
intercourse—and ready to admit 
that each was best fitted for his 
own sphere of action, and had bet- 
ter confine itself to that, making 
as few disagreeable comparisons as 
possible. 

Theirs has surely been a very 
happy lot in life, even if not a ve 
eventful one, who can trace bac 
its course without any such grave 
transitions as may lead them to 
doubt their own identity; who 
have never had cause to wonder in 
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their own minds whether the self 
of to-day is the same as the self of 
yesterday. In this respect, no posi- 
tion would seem so fortunate as 
that of the English country gentle- 
man, inheriting an old name and 
an old estate, and wise enongh to 
set a just value on them. The 
scenes of his life, whether joyous 
or solemn, are not the sudden sbift- 
ings of the theatre, but melt gradu- 
ally one into another, like dissolv- 
ing views. Where be was_born, he 
lives and grows old. The same 
familiar faces—friends, tenantry 
servants—grow old around him, and 
he is hardly conscious of the change, 
His life may be a continuous whole; 
a harmony, more or less musical, 
not a saccessio® of dislocated pas- 
sages—fragments, as it were, from 
this and that—as some of our lives 
necessarily are. He need not know 
what it is to say farewell to pleasant 
neighbourhoods, to give up cherish- 
ed schemes, to bury some dead 
ambition, to shut and lock for ever 
(to borrow Napoleon’s metaphor) 
the drawer which contains one long 
chapter of life’s history, and to 
make, as we call it, a fresh start. 
“T dwell among mine own people,” 
said the Shunammite—“a great 
woman,” as the sacred chronicler 
has it; with a complete life, a con- 
tinuous happiness and duty; who 
needed not to be “spoken for to 
the king,” and to whom any change 
must be an evil. It is a very 


happy thing, and ought to be a 
very good thing, for any man with 
a true human heart, to have all his 
aims and interests gradually taking 
root in one place from his childhood 
—to feel, alike in joy or sorrow, in 
foreign travel or in domestic quiet, 
all bis best thoughts and affections 
tend to one centre, bis English 
home, and that the hope of . his 
forefathers, and the inheritance of his 
children. 

But we cannot all of us have the 
old hall and .the paternal acres, 
Let us be content without them, 
venting any little envious feeling 
which may vex us in an honest 
malediction on the senseless pro- 
digal who barters the home of his 
ancestors for a restless career of 
self-indulgent folly. For that large 
majority of us whose lives are set 
in no such goodly and substantial 
framework, but are a mere shifting 
diorama, still there is a gift, richer 
than any inheritance, which, if we 
have it, will give to them a unity 
independent of place or circum- 
stance. It is what Southey some- 
where calls “a boy’s heart,”—that 
freshness of feeling which is as a 
perennial spring of youth through- 
out life’s successive changes; which 
cherishes old friendships and old 
memories, can recall old sorrows 
with a smile, and is never too grave 
or too grand to recognise the self of 
lighter hours or humbler circum- 
stances, 
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THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS. 


(PRINCIPAL TULLOOH AND MR. MARK NAPIER.) 


In 2 former number (August 
1860) we had occasion to refer to 
the execution of two women, named 
Margaret M‘Lachlan and Margaret 
Wilson, who have been generally 
supposed to have suffered death by 
drowning in the year 1685. 

It was sufficient for the purposes 
of the inquiry we were then pur- 
suing to show that Olaverhouse had 
no share whatever in that trans- 
action, and that Lord Macaulay’s 
assertion, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, his insinuation, to the con- 
trary, was based, if indeed it had 
any foundation at all, on a confu- 
sion between the celebrated Colonel 
John Grahame of Olaverhouse and 
the obscure Colonel David Grahame, 
his brother. It had not, indeed, 
occurred to us to question a fact 
which has been repeated by every 
historian of those times from Wod- 
row downwards; and we are in- 
debted to the industry of Mr. Mark 
Napier* for the production of evi- 
dence which, to say the least, raises 
@ grave doubt whether this story, 
so often repeated, is worthy of any 
belief. The question has been de- 
bated with great zeal and equal 
ability by Mr. Napier on the one 
side, and by Principal Talloch on 
the other, the powers of advocacy 
of each having been sharpened by 
preconceived opinions and _ che- 
rished predilections. The one is 
eager to wipe away a stain from a 
dynasty and a party to which he is 
attached by political opinion and 
sympatby, the other is reluctant to 
surrender his belief in a martyr- 
dom filling a pathetic page in the 
history of a Ohurch famous for 
the struggles it has come through, 
and of which he is himself a 
learned and accomplished orna- 
ment, These feelings are not to 
be wondered at; but they do not 


qualify either for discharging im- 
partially the fanctions of a judge; 
and we think that we shall be ren- 
dering an acceptable service if we 
place before the reader the evi- 
dence on the question in a succinct 
form, and enable him to deliver 
such verdict as may appear most 
consonant with ‘facts proved. We 
may well hesitate before we arrive 
at a conclusion at variance with that 
of the historian of ‘The Leaders of 
the Reformation ;’ but the biogra- 
pher of those great,pioneers in the 
cause of truth and freedom of opin- 
ion will, we know, be one of the 
first to rejoice if a stain can be 
wiped away from the history of his 
country. Lord Macaulay’s version 
of the tale is as follows :— 


“On the same day (i. ¢. the 11th of 
May 1685), two women, Margaret 
M‘Lachlan and Margaret Wilson, the 
former an aged wile, the latter a 
maiden of eighteen, suffered death for 
their religion in Wigtownshire, They 
were offered theiz lives if they would 
consent to abjure the cause of the in- 
surgent Covenanters, and to attend the 
Episcopal worship. They refused, and 
they were sentenced to be drowned. 
They were carried to a spot where the 
Solway overflows twice a-day, and fas- 
tened to stakes fixed in the sand be- 
tween high and low water mark. The 
elder sufferer was placed near to the 
advancing flood, in the hope that her 
last agonies might terrify the younger 
into submission. The sight was dread- 
ful. But the courage of the survivor 
was sustained by an enthusiasm as lofty 
as any that is recorded in martyrology. 
She saw the sea draw nearer and 
nearer, but gave no sign of alarm. She 
prayed and sang verses of psalms till 
the waves choked her voice. When 
she had tasted the bitterness of death, 
she was, by a cruel mercy, unbound 
and restored to life. When she came 
to herself, pitying friends and neigh- 





* ‘Memoirs of Dundee,’ vol. ii. p. 43 ; 
re the Wigtown Martyrs,’ passim. 


vol. iii. p. 686. 
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hours implored her to yield, ‘ Dear 
Margaret, only say God save the king!’ 
The poor girl, true to her stern theo- 
logy, gasped out, ‘May God save him, 
if it be God’s will!’ Her friends 
crowded round the presiding officer. 
‘She has said it ; indeed, sir, she has 
said it.’ ‘ Will she take the adjuration?’ 
he demanded. ‘Never!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘I am Christ’s ; let me go!’ And the wa- 
ters closed over her for the last time.”* 


There is one point which it will 
be well to dispose of before entering 
upon the question as‘ to how far 
this story, so eloquently told; de- 
serves a. place in history. Much 
sympathy has been claimed for these 
women, on the supposition that they 
were the victims of a novel and un- 
usual mode of death... All capital 
punishments must be revolting; 
new and strange modes of death 
are peculiarly so. The mob which 
gathers round the gallows at New- 
gate would be horror-struck if a 
criminal were to be guillotined, in- 
stead of being subjected to the 
slower and severer, but more ortho- 
dox, process of hanging. A soldier 
shrinks with horror from the felon’s 
death; a Hindoo dreads above all 
things the most humane and painless 
mode of extinction that has ever 
been devised, that of being blown 
from a gun, yet bears with indiffer- 
ence the sentence which condemns 
him to dangle from the branch of a 
tree. In 1685, drowning was the 
ordinary mode of executing capital 
sentences upon females in Scotland, 
hanging being reserved for cases of 
special atrocity, as a more ignomini- 
ous mode of death;t the compara- 
tive amount of physical sufiering 
attendant upon each we have no 
means of ascertaining. Probably 
there is not much difference be- 
tween suffocation by water and suf- 
focation by the rope; and it must 
be remembered that in England the 
penalty for the crime of which these 


two women were convicted was the 
far more terrible and ertel death 
by fire at the stake.t Neither the 
Government nor its agents can 
therefore be justly held answerable 
for the mode of execution; and the 
attendant horrors, the prolonged 
agony, the wanton recall to life, we 
shall find at any rate to be but 
fabulous additions to the story. We 
may dismiss this matter from our 
minds, and proceed to the in- 
quiry whether there is good ground 
for believing that any execution in 
fact took place. Principal Tulloch, 
with very judicious candour, admits 
that the touching incidents depicted 
with such pathetic power by Lord 
Macaulay—“ the picturesque ad- 
juncts surrounding the young suf- 
ferer—the ‘maiden of eighteen’— 
are plainly touched by the imagina- 
tive pathos that grows naturally out 
of any such trial of Christian suffer- 
ing and persecution ;” that they are 
in fact mere “embellishments”— 
* natural. developments,” as he calls 
them, with which “ the Oovenanti 

imagination pictured, in lively an 
affecting colours, beyond the real- 
ity, the martyr scene. Wodrow's 
stories,” he says (and he might 
have added with equal trath, Lord 
Macaulay’s), “everywhere bear the 
stamp of this imaginary develop- 
ment.”"§ Like a skilful advocate 
he thus casts away the burden of 
proving an almost impossible issue. 
These embellishments are, he ar- 
gues, the natural incrustations of 
time; beautiful as they are, they 
must yet be sacrificed to a stern 
love of truth; remove them witha 
bold and unsparing hand, and a 
solid foundation ‘of fact will be 
found ‘underneath. Sach is Prinei- 
pal Tulloch’s argument. We admit 
that itis strictly logical. The issue 
thus raised is narrowed to a very 
plain and simple point—-were .or 
were not Margaret M‘Lachlan and 





* Macaulay, vol. i. p. 501. 

+ See the cases of the “ Egiptians,” ‘ Piteairn Crim. Tri.,’ iii. 559, 560, of Isabel 
Alison and Marion Harvey, banged as accessories to the murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe in 1681, and of the infamous Jane Weir. 

Case of Elizabeth Gaunt, Oct. 1685. 
j The Wigtown Martyrs: ‘Maemillan’s Magazine,’ Dec. 1862, pp. 149-151. 
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Margaret Wilson drowned in the 
waters of the Blednoch, near Wig- 
town, in the year 1685? That they 
were tried, convicted, and con- 
demned to die for high treason, is 
admited on all hands. Lord Mac- 
aulay’s assertion that they “ suffered 
death for wir religion’* is ex- 
pressly contradicted by his own 
authority, Wodrow.t But we are 
bot now inquiring into the nature 
of the offence of which they were 
convicted, or the jastice of the sen- 
tence. The simple question is, Was 
that sentence carried into execution ? 
Principal Tulloch justly observes— 
“To this question, viewed without 
prejadice or passion, and with no 
other aim than to, find the truth, no 
one, not even the stoutest Covenanter 
—if any such survive—is entitled to 
object. History can only be bene- 
fited by the most thorongh sifting 
of any such tale. As a mere his- 
torical problem the issue is both 
interesting and significant.” 

The commission under which 
these women were tried bears date 
the 27th of March 1685. The trial 
took place on the 138th of April.t 
The prisoners were reprieved on the 
80th of the same month. The peti- 
tion of one of them has been pre- 
served, and is given at length by 
Mr. Napier.§ As the reprieve ex- 
tends to both, there appears to be 
no reason to doubt that both peti- 
tioned. The reprieve is granted at 
a “sederunt” of the Privy Council, 
at which eighteen members at- 
tended; and it is very material to 
observe, for reasons which will pre- 
sently be stated, that the name of 
the King’s Advocate, {Sir George 
Mackenzie, appears amongst those 
who were present.j It would seem 
that the prisoners, after their con- 
viction, had been removed from 
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Wigtown to Edinbargh, as the ‘re- 
prieve is addressed to the magis- 
trate of the latter place, who are 
thereby discharged from “ putting 
of the said sentence to execution,” 
It is also important to observe, that 
the reprieve contains a recommen- 
dation by the Privy Oouhcil that 
an absolute pardon should be grant- 
ed. Now, if these women were 
in fact drowned, either the Crown 
refused to comply with the recom- 
mendation of the Privy Council 
(a most unusual and improbable 
course’ in the case of two obscure 
and unimportant criminals, and of 
which not only is there no shadow 
of proof, but, as we shall presently 
see, the strongest evidence to the 
contrary), or the Laird of Lagg 
and Major Winram must by some 
means have got possession of them 
after their liberation, and in defi- 
ance of the order of the Privy 
Council, and of the Government 
under which they held their com- 
mission, in open day, in the pre- 
sence of the constituted authorities 
of the county and burgh of Wig- 
town, and of hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of shuddering spectators, 
have murdered them in the most 
deliberate and bratal manner. 

Those who maintain the affirma- 
tive—viz., that these women were 
drowned—may fairly be put to their 
election, whether the execution was 
consequent upon the conviction, or 
whether it was the unauthorised 
act of Grierson of Lagg, Major 
Winram, and their associates. It 
could not be both. Each hypo- 
thesis is, jas we shall see, attended 
by its peculiar difficulties, and ac- 
cordingly, as those difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, we find the advo- 
cates for the martyrdom shifting 
their ground, at one moment de- 





* Vol. i. p. 501. 


+ “Brought-to their trial before the Laird of Lag, Colonel David Grahame, 
Sheriff; Major Windram, Captain Strachan, and Provost Cultrain, who gave all 


three [a third prisoner was included in tl 


ne indictment] an indictment for Rebdel- 


lion, Bothwell Bridge, Air’s Moss, and being present at twenty field-conventicles.” 


—Wodrow, Book iii. ¢: ix. p. 506. 
See petition of Margaret Lauchlain. 
Ibid, | Ibid. p. 78. 


‘ Memoirs of Dundee,’ vol. ii. p. 80. 
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nouncing the Government as re- 
sponsible for the act, and the next 
treating it as an outrage for which 
the individual actors were answer- 
able. Lord Macaulay adopts the 
first alternative ; he mis-states the 
charge on which the women were 
convicted; he takes no notice of the 
reprieve, though it was lying before 
him on the page of Wodrow to 
which he refers; he does not men- 
tion the name of a single actor in 
the scene, though he leads his 
reader, in a paragraph immediately 
preceding that which we have 
quoted, to imagine that one of those 
actors was Claverhouse; and he 
sums up the story with these 
words: —“ Thus was Scotland gov- 
erned by that prince, whom ignor- 
ant men have represented as a friend 
of religious liberty, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be too wise and too 
good for the age in which he lived,”* 
Principal Tulloch admits that he 
cannot “ pretend to be able to give 
a satisfactory answer” to the fact 
of the existence of the reprieve, 
and adds, “ Wodrow’s suggestion is 
probably as good as any other— 
that the officials at Wigtown, with 
Major Winram at their. head, car- 
ried out the sentence notwithstand- 
ing the reprieve.'t A recent writer, 
who unfortunately does not pos- 
sess either the skill of Lord Mac- 
aulay in avoiding difficulties, or 
the candour of Principal Tul- 
loch in admitting them, after wan- 
dering in a bewildered manner 
through a fog of conjectures, is at 
last driven to the avowal that it 
was “likeliest of all that the Secre- 
taries of State never made the appli- 
cation for a pardon,”{ which they 
were directed to do by the Privy 
Council, with the High Commis- 
sioner at their head| e will not 
pay our readers so ill a compliment 
as to occupy their time, with any 
comment upon this suggestion. We 
prefer to proceed at once to an in- 
vestigation of the evidence. 





The first notice which we find 
(and here we accept the statement 
of the advocates for the martyrdom) 
is in an anonymous pamphlet print- 
ed in 1690, and in the followi 
words :—“‘ Jtem, The said Colone 
or Lieutenant-General James Doug- 
las, together with the Laird of Lagg 
and Captain Winram, most illegally 
condemned, and most inhumanly 
drowned at stakes, within the sea- 
mark, two women at Wigtown— 
viz., Margaret Lauchlane, upwards 
of sixty years, and Margaret Wil- 
son, about twenty years of age, the 
foresaid fatal year 1685.” This 
pamphlet (the statement in which 
is repeated almost verbatim in an- 
other anonymous pamphlet two 
years afterwards) is said to have 
been prepared for the purpose of 
being laid before the Prince 
Orange, a purpose which was after- 
wards abandoned. Being avowedly 
a “memorial of the grievances, past 
and present, of the Presbyterians,” 
the charge, as might be expected, 
shapes itself against the Govern- 
ment. But in another anonymous 

amphlet which appeared in the fol- 
owing year, entitled, ‘A Second 
Vindication of the Church of Scot- 
land,’ the charge assumes a totally 
different form. “Some gentlemen 
(whose names, out of respect to them, 
I forbear to mention) took two 
women, Margaret Lauchland and 
Margaret Wilson, the one of sixty 
the other of twenty years, and 
caused them to be tied to a stake 
within the sea-mark at Wigtown, 
and left them there till the tide 
overflowed them and drowned them 
and. this was done without any legal 
trial.” Here we find the charge 
specifically made, against persons 
whom the author is too polite to 
mention, of a deliberate murder 
without even the forms of law. 
What reliance can we place on 
anonymous testimony so vague and 
so contradictory? Yet this is all 
that, upon the wildest construction 





*See petition of Margaret Lauchlain. * Memoirs of Dundee,’ vol, i. p. 502. 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ December 1862, p. 152. 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ July 1863, p. 21. 7 
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of the words, can be considered as 
contemporary evidence in support of 
the martyrdom. The next year, 
however, we come upon a piece of 
evidence which we cannot but con- 
sider of the greatest value. One of 
the most remarkable men of that 
time was undoubtedly Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. He was 
appointed King’s’ Advocate in Sep- 
tember, 1677; but after discharg- 
ing the duties of that office with 
singular ability for more than ten 
years, he was found not suffi- 
ciently pliant to the wishés of the 
Government, and was dismissed 
in May 1686. After a retirement 
of nearly two years, he was restored 
to his office, in which he continued 
up to the time of the Revolution. 
After that event he resided first in 
Oxford, and afterwards in London, 
until his death.* In 1691 his well- 
known ‘Vindication’ was publish- 
ed. He there says: “There were 
indeed two women executed, and 
but two, in both these reigns (i. e. 
Charles II, and James II.), and 
they were punished for the most 
heinous crimes, which no sex should 
defend. Their crimes were that they 
recepted and entertained for many 
months together the murderers of 
Archbishop Sharpe,” &c. The wo- 
men here referred to were named 
Marion Harvie and Isabel Alison, 
and they suffered as accessories 
after the fact to one of the most 
cruel and cowardly murders that 
history’ recordsit It will be re- 
membered that Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, then King’s Advocate, was 
resent at the meeting of the Privy 
Council at which the reprieve was 
granted to the Wigtown women, 
and by which their pardon was re- 
commended, It is impossible to 
suppose that these women could 
have been executed without the 
fact having come to his knowledge; 
and it is equally impossible to sup- 
pose that he could have been guilty 
of a deliberate falsehood, certain as 
he must have been of immediate de- 
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tection and exposure. Accordingly, 
we find that the ‘ Vindication’ was 
answered in the following year, yet 
no mention is made of either Mar- 
garet M‘Lachlan or Margaret Wil- 
son by his anonymous opponent. 
The fact of the reprieve, followed 
by this simple, plain and uncon- 
tradicted assertion of Sir George 
Mackenzie, would, even if it stood 
alone, be sufficient, in our opinion, 


to outweigh any statements of 
anonymous and self-contradicting 
pamphleteers. 


It appears to us conclusive that 
the drowning, if it ever took place 
at all, must have been in violation, 
and not in execution, of the law. 

This, indeed, Principal Tulloch in 
substance admits, 

Let us, then, see how far the 
evidence supports this second hypo- 
thesis—viz., that the women were 
murdered, in defiance of law, by 
Winram, Lagg, and their associates, 
thé agents of the law. 

The scene is laid in 1685. The 
Revolution was accomplished, Epis- 
copacy abolished, and the Presby- 
terian Church triumphant, in 1689.f 
The “rabbling” of the Episcopal 
clergy took place in the same year. 
How does it happen that the only 
contemporary notice of a martyr- 
dom so illustrious, so public, so 
calculated to awaken sympathy, is 
to be found in the vague and con- 
tradictory pages of the anonymous 
pamphlets which we have already 
quoted? Not more than four years 
at most had passed, Was there no 
zealot of the triumphant Church 
eager to denounce the criminals to 
the ready ears of the Government? 
Did no friend or relative of either 
of the victims thirst for vengeance 
upon “Bloody Lagg?” How is it 
that a profound silence reigns over 
the whole matter for more than a 
quarter of a century ? 

The difficulty of proving a nega- 
tive is almost proverbial. The only 
mode in which it can be done is by 
the denial of persons who must have 





* Fountainhall, vol. i. 174, ii. 723, 855. 


+ Napier’s ‘ Case for the Crown,’ 


p. 48. t Mace. iii, 278. 
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known the fact if true, and the si- 
lence: of those records where, in the 
ordinary course of events, it would 
have been mentioned. Here both 
these kinds of proof concur, Sir 
George Mackenzie, who mast have 
known the fact if it ever took 
place, expressly denies it, That in- 
dustrious chronicler, Sir John Lan- 
der of Fountaivhall, who certainly 
would not have been restrained by 
any friendly feeling’ towards the 
Government, makes no ‘allusion to 
it. The records of the borough of 
Wigtown, minute enough as to con- 
temporaneous matters, und in which 
the expenses of the execution must 
have appeared, are silent.* One of 
the supposed actors, Colonel Don- 
glass, is shown to have been other- 
wise employed, and at a different 
place, on the very day (the 11th of 
May).t Another, Provust Caltrain, 
is proved to have been absent from 
Wigtown from the middle of April 
until the latter end of June follow- 
ing.t We have a minute account of 
the misdeeds of Sir Robert Grierson 
of Lag, a third participator in the 
atrocity, how he slamghtered six 
men at Lockerby, and five at Kirk- 
connel, just before, and a couple 
more just after, the date of the 
martyrdom,§ and yet no notice of 
that far more remarkable event; 
and this silence is with regard to an 
act, supposed to have been done 
not on a lonely hillside, or on a 
desolate moor, bat in the presence 
of hundreds of sympathising spec- 
tators, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the borough of 
Wigtown, and is preserved for five 
and twenty years at a time whien 
the party to which the victims be- 
longed had just achieved a triumph 
over their oppressors, when reli- 
gious zeal and political animosity 
outraged humanity and personal 
affection, would alike: have cried 
aloud for vengeance! And what 
have we to set against this evidence ? 
Simply the assertion of two anony- 





TAT 


mous pamphleteers, who contradict 
each other ! 

We think it may be safely left 
to any impartial mind to say to 
which side the balance of proof: in- 
clines, : 

But it may be: fairly asked; how 
then did ‘the story, in one form or 
other, find its place in history? 
With regard to the \ pamphleteers; 
we reply that the sentence was suffi- 
cient. They either assumed or 
fabricated the execution. We are 
little concerned with the evidence 
of witnesses of such character. We 
believe Lord {Macaulay’s denun- 
ciation of the pamphleteers of the 
time of the: Revolution, as “ha- 
bitual liars,” to be perfectly {correct, 
and equally applicable to those of 
all parties. 

Bat having disposed of the evi- 
dence, we mast now déal with 
the tradition, and to do this we 
must pass over a quarter of a cen-~ 
tury, during: which we hear no- 
thing .whatever either of Margaret 
M‘Lachlan or Margaret Wilson. 

In the year 1711 (twenty-six 
years after the supposed event) the 
General Assembly. recommended 
the Presbyteries to cause an exact 
account of “the sufferings” for 
adherence to the covenanted work 
of reformation in opposition to the 
late Hrastian prelacy to be made in 
each parish. The date is material. 
It was the very year when the- 
Presbyterian Ohurch of Scotland 
was roused to the utmost activity 
by the proposed Bill for the tolera- 
tion of the a pal clergy. The 
old spirit of the West awoke, mobs 
assembled, and outrages were com- 
mitted upon those who were sus- 
pected of worshipping their Creator 
in a form displeasing to the disci- 
ples of Camergn and Renwick, and 
the admirers of Hackston of Rathil- 
let and Robert Hamilton.j Sach was 
the time when the Kirk-session of 
Penninghame assembled to obey the 
orders of the General Assembly. On 





* ‘Case for the Crown,’ p. 45. 
i Ibid. p. 115. 


Ibid. p. 68. 
Ibid. p. 68. 


Burton's Hist. of Scotland, elxiv. 
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the 25th of February 1711 we find 
the legend of the Wigtown Martyrs 
inscribed in the Minutes of the 
Kirk-session almost in the words in 
which it has been repeated by Lord 
Macaulay in our own day. It was 
one note of the trumpet-call which 
summoned the troopers of the Cove- 
nant to the coming fight. Under 
such circumstances, to look for his- 
toric truth would be absurd. A 
song of battle was wanted, and 
there were plenty of bards to frame 
a stirring lay. The note was echoed 
from the neighbouring parish of 
Kirkinner, where, oddly enough, no 
mention is made of Margaret Wil- 
son, and the strain is repeated in a 
wilder :and more vigorous tone by 
Patrick Walker the Packman. 

The mipute of the Kirk-session 
of Penninghame, which is too long 
to be transcribed here, will be 
fonnd, in extenso, at p. 102 of Mr. 
Napier’s ‘Case for the Crown.’ It 
bears ali the marks of a fabrication. 
The false coin betrays itself by re- 
taining too sharp an impress of the 
mould. The incidents of the story 
are too distinct and fresh to be true. 
The skilful hand of the modern his- 
torian has effaced these marks be- 
fore issuing his version to the world. 
The workmen at Abbéville who im- 
pose upon antiquarians with sham 
stone hatchets, smear them with 
dirt before they offer them for sale ; 
the guides at Waterloo bury the 
Birmingham eagles before they at- 
tempt to palm them off upon the 
traveller. But the Kirk-session of 
Penninghame dealt with customers 
who were willing to “ask no ques- 
tions.” Wodrow greedily accepted 
the story, the evidence of the false- 
hood of which he had in his hands, 
and guarded himself with the cow- 
ardly salvo that “the Jaccbites” 
had, what he terms, the “impu- 
dence” to deny its truth. This ad- 
mission, which Wodrow, no doubt, 
inserts to protect himself against 
the detection which he may natural- 
ly have apprehended, has become im- 
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portant as evidence of the fact that 
the truth of the story was then de- 
nied—a most important admission. 
If the story were true it must have 
been notorious—so notorious that 
denial would have been impossible, 
Yet both Wodrow and Walker 
guard themselves in the same man- 
ner. The reason is obvious :—both 
of them knew that the story had no 
foundation in truth; and _ both 
were desirous to secure a loophole 
against a conviction for deliberate 
falsehood. 

The arguments derived from the 
inscription in Wigtown church-yard 
hardly deserve even a passing po- 
tice. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the stone. 
The epitaph is just as likely to have 
been copied from the ‘Oloud of 
Witnesses’ on to the stone, as from 
the stone into the book. Still less 
can we waste time in answering an 
argument based on the assumption 
that, if Margaret Wilson was not 
drowned in 1685, she must have 
been alive in 1711, and must have 
been then residing at Wigtown, and 
must have walked over her own 
grave and read her own epitaph. 
Still more puerile is the attempt to 
answer the inference drawn from 
the silence of Fountainball by the 
argument (if it can be so called) 
that one would not be led to doubt 
that Palmer was hanged, merely 
because a gentleman residing at 
Edinburgh had not noted that fact 
down in his journa). The concla- 
sion at which we arrive is, that Mr. 
Napier has made out his case, that 
he has satisfactorily established 
that there is no reason whatever for 
believing that these women ever 
were drowned at all. This concla- 
sion is one which ought to be satis- 
factory to everybody.. We will not 
commit such an injustice to Prinei- 
pal Tulloch as to suspect that his 
zeal can so far cloud his Christianity 
as to prevent him from sincerely re- 
joicing at the proof that a great 
crime was not committed. 
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at THE INVITATION, 7 
18, 
er Wut you walk into my parlor? says the little man so sly ; 
n- I cordially can offer you my hospitali-ty : 
th Some ugly things I’m certain could be settled in a trice, 
no If you and I would only try: and wouldn’t that be nice? 
th Will you, will you, will you, will you, walk in, neighbour dear ? 
le Will you, will you, won’t you, won’t you, friends and neighbours 
ite dear ? 
he Sure such a mess was never seen, a chaos so complete, 
rd Where black and white and wrong and right in wild confusion meet. 
O- We've rights without a title, and demands withoat restraint, 
i- And duties where there’s nothing due, enough to vex a Saint. 
e. Will you, will you, &c. 
ve 
of A Congress is the thing we need, our quiet to insure, 
= To regulate the present and the fature to secure ; 
= And I’m the man to moot the plan, as all of you must feel, ' 
- For well I know, both high and low, each spoke of Fortune’s whee 
- Will you, will you, &c. 
“ It isn’t out of vanity I wish to take the lead, 
d It is because sy character’s so very bad indeed. 
n Men call me so ambitious, still to selfish ends awake, 
a But when they see me frank and free they'll think it a mistake. 
0 . Will you, will you, &c. 
n 
e Then for our place of meeting, let me hope_you all will give 
) A preference to my house and home, and with me come and live : 
t The peaceful drama we're to act this well-known scene befits, 
y From which of old came schemes so bold—to blow you all to bits. 
t } Will you, will you, &. 
t . 
; And you, friend Ball, especially, I trust will not refuse, 
‘ Though nothing you may have to gain, and everything to lose; 
; ’T' would snit your high position, and your noble turn of mind, 
To cast in with the rest your lot, and take what you may find. 
Will you, will you, &c, 
) The Channel Islands once were French, Gibraltar lies in Spain ; 
. And Malta, after Corfa,—’tisn’t worth while to retain. 
, Then if a share of India’s spoils would make our quarrels cease 
T’m sure you would not grudge a slice to buy @ general peace. 
Will you, will you, &c, 
You ask how members are to vote—that’s easily arranged ; 
I’ve got a plan, which, if you wish, can readily be changed : 





Bat trust to me, and you shall see, my sleight of hand so neat 
Will work as well a Co.:ress as it worked a Plebiscite. 
Will you, will you, &c, 
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Two very different orders of writers 
are necessary for the production of 
history. First there is the contempo- 
rary actor or eyewitness, or, at any 
rate, one who is so near these that his 
record has all the force of reality 
which familiarity with the scene and 
with those who figure on it unmistaka- 
bly confers. Diaries and journals, the 
public and private letters of im- 
portant actors or acute observers, 
and the recollections of those who 
in old age attain some haven where, 
apart from the current that bears 
contemporary events so rapidly past, 
they can recall the incidents, the 
vicissitudes, and the pleasures which 
marked with such interest the ear- 
lier period of their  life-voyage, 
and summon from the past the 
comrades who had _ shared with 
them its joys and labours, — such 
are the materials which lend to the 
pages of history most of: their pic- 
turesqueness and individuality. 

But the writers of these are what 
may be termed involuntary histo- 
rians. They are only the witnesses 
in the great cause. It must be 
summed up by one who sits above 
the local interests and the party 
prejudices which may colour the 
most honest evidence, who-brings a 
knowledge of general laws to bear 
on the pasticular case, and who 
marshals the facts om which the 
great jury, posterity, will deliver the 
verdict. 

In this way military history has 
its two classes of writers. There is 
the actual combatant, whose de- 
scriptions, if they are brightened 
by the fire of the conflict, are also 
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often dimmed by its smoke. He 
dwells most on the poetry and ro- 
mance of war; he loves to describe 
the feats of individual valour, and 
writes in the spirit which animated 
him and his immediate comrades. 
His corner of the battle is for him all 
the battle, his own marches and bivou- 
acs are all the campaign. ‘here is the 
leader whose despatches were written 
when he stood so close to surrounding 
events that only uncommon sagacity 
could rightly interpret them. ‘There 
is the inbabitant over whose peaceful 
life swept the hurricane of war, whose 
ideas of law and justice and social 
order and individual right, twived 
with his life and parts of it, were up- 
rooted ina moment, and a new 
law of force, not hard to under- 
stand, but very hard to submit to, 
promulgated in their stead. These 
unfortunates paint the reverse of the 
soldier’s picture; they coutribute the 
daik masses of sorrow that relieve 
the bigh lights of glory; and were 
war op its trial, these would be the 
great witnesses for the prosecuffon, 
Numbers of venerable Prussians 
may still be found who grow elo- 
quent as they describe the mi-eries 
they endured from the troops of 
Napoleon; and also many eged 
Frenchmen, who become youthful 
in vivacity as they recount the re- 
prisals of the Prussians in Cham- 
pagne. In America no soch balance 
of woe bas yet been strack ; on the 
South alone has bitberio fallen the 
blasting breath of those hideous 
associates of war— Rapine aud De- 
vastation. 

These sources of history have re- 
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ceived, from the necessities of an 
age of progress, a novel addition in 
the Newspaper Correspondent, He 


is selected especially because he is 


acute in observation aud graphic 
in description. His first duty is to 
be interesting. He is io essential 
antagonism to the commander. The 
business of the one is to keep plans 
secret, to maiotain a good heart an- 
der difficulties, to exercise authority 
from which there is no appeal, and 
to suppress criticisms on bis mea- 
sures or his ability. The business 
of the other is to penetrate and 
describe plans, to be strong in the 
painting even of the despondency 
of bis own side, to discuss griev- 
ances, and to pass judgment on the 
command:r; The one represents 
the popular interests, the other the 
popular curiosity. If it be said 
that the interests ought immeasur- 
ably to outweigh the curiosity, it is 
replied that the correspondent has 
his useful side, inasmuch as he en- 
lightens the public about abuses 
which but for him would never be 
remedied. However this may be, 
he is manifestly an _ institation ; 
and as none but a leader whose 
genius is so commanding and whose 
success is so eminent as to be be- 
yond dispute can afford to set this 
new military power at nought, a 
compromise is generally effected. 
Those in authority in the army can 
greatly facilitate the task of the 
correspondent by giving him access 
to what it might embarrass him to 
seek for himself, and by graotiog 
information that might easily be 
withheld. They may . reasonably 
demand in return that he shall 
keep counsel in matters essential 
to the success of operations. His 
opinion of official personages will 
naturally be influenced by the 
amount .of favour they bestow on 
him. He will be tolerably certain 
to become a partisan, and will also 
be, in his. degree, @ dispenser of 
military. reputation, It. may thus 
chance to happen that the fame 
and advancement of military meo 
may be in great measure dependent 
on their position in the correspund- 
ent’s regard, 
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All this we see curiously exem- 
plified in the Federal armies. Cor- 
respondents of all the principal 
journals attach themselves to all 
the armies. Their powers are un- 
usually formidable, as they can 
commanicate with the greatest ra- 
pidity and frequency between the 
public and the scene of operations. 
In some cases Generals stand” in 
such relation to the public opinion 
which gave them their position, 
that they can affurd to consider 
whether the ,correspondent’s good 
word is of sufficient importance to 
outweigh the inconvenience of his 
revelations. Rosecrans has lately 
been abused because he would not 
suffer Democratic reporters io his 
camp. And having decided that 
it is not, these commanders secure 
themselves against his adverse cri- 
ticisms by visiting with the penal- 
ties of military law all his indis- 
cretions. In this case he becomes 
the humble chronicler of what fasts 
he is permitted to glean, and the 
respectful admirer and apologist of 
the great man by whose toleration 
alone be can glean any facts at all. 
Anybody who is sure of the sup- 
port of a party—a General who has 
been intrusted with a command 
because he is an Abolitionist or 
because he is a politician, and who 
has been invested, for reasons un- 
known to the world, with the re- 
putation of a Czar, a Hannibal, 
or a Napoleon — may venture thus 
to assert his iodependence, Bat 
there are Generals of another sort— 
men who may have: been attorneys, 
or potmen, or keepers of particular 
sorts of houses of public entertain- 
ment, or near relatioas of eminent 
contractors, and who, having great 
power of selfassertion, have man- 
aged to get squeezed to the surface 
oo some occasion when the Presi- 
dent was patting his inevitable foot 
down. An oth-er of this sort, being 
perhaps all’ that is available for 
choice in a particular jusc'ure, is 
elevated to the giddy height from 
which Caaar or Napoleon, has jst, 
with hideous rain and combastion, 
tumbled; and haviog to keep afloat, 


‘ partly by his own puffiags, partly 
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by the poffings of those whom he 
can persuade to contribute some 
breath to the general inflation, he 
feels himself by no means 80 se- 
curely buoyant as to be indepen- 
dent, however great may be his self- 
roclamation power of assertion. 
hus the Popes and the Fighting 
Joe Hookers attach to themselves 
serve and zealous adherents, who, 
having no character for veracity at 
stuke, Jay on their praises thickly, 
in the hope that Joe or John may 
turn up a tramp; and thus the 
illustrious warrior is’ depicted in 
terms which would be rather ex- 
aggerated if applied to the veteran 
conqueror of half a world, till the 
airy structure of his fame is dis- 
sipated by a disgraceful defeat, 


Sucb, then, are the materials 
which the modern historian of the 
second kind we have described 


must sift for the trath; and he 
finds himself further embarrassed 
by the doubtful element of tele- 
grams. These all come through 
the North, and are invariably ac- 
commodated to the needs of the 
Federal Government. It is said 
that they consider it great gain to 
keep back from Europe disastrous 
intelligence even for a single mail. 
The gain, whatever it be, cannot be 
devoid of drawback. Europe is so 
accustomed to Federal mendacity 
and exaggeration, so convinced of 
Federal unscrupulousness, that the 
construction put on a dubious tele- 
gram is not generally such as can 
greatly benefit the Northern cause. 
It is known that they have the 
wires in their own hands, repeated 
experience assures the world that 
they use them solely for their own 
fancied interests, and the public 
utterances of their own partisans 
tell us that those interests are 
often of the meanest kind. It may 
be said that the first Napoleun 
became proverbial for the advan- 
tages he managed to gain by lying 
bulletins. But there is this differ- 
ence in the cases, that Napoleon’s 
stupendous ability was unques- 
tioned, and there was nothing ab- 
solutely incredible in his claims 
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even to almost impossible achieve- 
ment; whereas the Washington 
Cabinet and its military adherents 
are conspicuous only for imbecile 
pretension, and none but the strong- 
est evidence can be received as 
proof that they bave blandered 
into wisdom or stumbled on suc- 
cess. 

The materials, then, for compre- 
hensive historical survey of the 
American war exist in abundance, 
bat they demand carefal and in- 
telligent investigation. The  tele- 
grams require confirmation, and 
the means of correcting them is 
generally conveyed in the form, 
itself so doubtful for the reasons 
we have given, of newspaper re- 
ports. But in this vast field, with 
so many armies afoot, the extent 
and nature of the theatre of war 
are additional. difficulties to the 
military theorist. In any cose he 
must deduce from the facts of a 
campaign the system on which the 
Operations are based, and must show 
how the various movements, aim- 
ing at a definite result, failed or 
succeeded each in promoting the 
general design. But nere the gene- 
ral design is not only vast but in- 
definite, being nothing less than 
the entire subjugation of the enor- 
mous territories of the Confeder- 
acy. And it is with the object 
of executing or defeating this de- 
sign that all the operations of the 
forces on both sides, with more or 
less of skill, are directed. Rich- 
mond is not the ultimate aim of 
the army of the Potomac any more 
than Chattanooga is the final goal 
of the army of the Cumberland; 
but all have a common action, as 
was lately made evident when Lee 
detached a portion of bis troops to 
Bragg, thus enabling him to defeat 
Rosecrans; and as was exemplified 
earlier in the war, when Beaure- 
gard, after the battle of Pittsburg, 
evacuated Oorintb, and moved to 
the seat of war in the Eastern 
States. Thus it is as if a student 
of European campaigns should have 
to give his attention, not to a single 
country like Italy or Germany, bat 
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to operations extending from the Rhine 
to the Bosphorus. 

Ia April 1862, in a review of 
Mr. Spence’s bovk on the Ameri- 
can Union, we pointed out how 
the superior communications which 
copnegted the extremities of the 
Federal front from Washington 
to the Mississippi, enabled the 
North to concentrate troops on any 
desired point with far more facil- 
ity than the Confederates, whose 
front was divided by the formid- 


‘able obstacle of the Alleghanies, 


over which only few and bad roads 
existed. And we stated that when 
the Southern line of defence should 
be drawn back throughout its length 
to the Alleghanies, the advantage of 
speedy concentration would pass to 
the South. The Northern armies, 
as soon as they should quit the 
navigable rivers, would have only 
a few very bad roads to move on 
through a thinly-peopled country. 
The Confederate line, on the other 
hand, would be connected from east 
to west by the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee railway that passes from Rich- 
mond by Lynchburg to Kooxville 
and Chattanooga. Immediately on 
penetrating the mountain-barrier, 
the Northern armies would be li- 
able to be attacked in detail by su- 
perior numbers. All this has been 
contirmed by the events. Rose- 
crans’ advance over the distance 
from Nashville to Chattanooga has 
been so slow as scarcely.to look like 
an advance at all. He entered the 
mountain-barrier with his wings se- 
parated, and the auxiliary force of 
Burnside still far distant. Bragg’s 
army, suddenly reinforced, attacked 
and defeated his wings and centre 
in detail, and interposed between 
him and Burnside, rendering their 
worden difficult and doubtful. The 

orthern Government is now seek- 
ing to reinforce the broken army at 
Chattanooga ; but any one who will 
look at the map will see how great 
was the space which the Northern 
troops must traverse, coming from 
Washington or Baltimore by the 
Ohio to Nashville, and thence along 
the road, compared with the distance 





by railway from Gordonsville or Rich- 
mond to Chattanooga. 

Sach are some of the primary 
considerations which must force 
themselves on such amateur strate- 
gists as Mr, EK. Stanton and Mr, 
Abraham Lincoln, showing that, if 
the South can maintain the requi- 
site force of its armies, the troubles 
of the North are only beginning. 
How to carry troops with sufficient 
rapidity to the required poiot, aod 
to supply their wants there, though 
puzzling considerations, are easy 
compared with the after-part of the 
problem — namely, how to conduct 
them skilfully and securely through 
the hills. 

Nothing could be more puzzling 
than the attempt, at the beginning 
of the war, to follow, by map and 
description, operations which ex- 
tended along the whole frontier 
from the mouth of the Potomac to 
that of the Mississippi, the atten- 
tion being further perplexed by the 
many isolated expeditions along the 
coast. There were campaigns oc- 
cupyiog considerable numbers of 
troops proceeding almost simultane- 
ously in Eastern Virginia, in West- 
ern Virginia, in Kentucky, in Mis- 
souri, and in Tennessee. But owing 
to the necessities of good commuani- 
cations, either by land, or water, be- 
fore armies ‘could move effectually, 
and which a large part of the fron- 
tier did wot afford, these have 
mainly resolved themselves into 
two great points of collision. On 
the one hand, the space between 
Washington and Richmond has been 
traversed and retraversed in all di- 
rections by the contendiog armies. 
Oo the other, the region watered 
by the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers has become the focus of ope- 
rations which were lately spread 
over a vastly more extensive tract. 
The great sieges and battles in the 
West—Vicksburg and Port Hadson, 
Fort Donnelzon, Shiloh, Marfrees- 
borough, and lastly Chattanooga 
—have had for their object to esta- 
blish this line of invasion, leading 
straight to the heart of the Confede- 
racy. While the army of the Poto- 
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mac seeks only to push back the 
Southern frontier, and owes much 
of its importance to the prestige 
that surrounds the Southern capital, 
the Western attack aims at the dis- 
solution of the whole fabric of the 
South. Could the Eastern army of 
the Federals hold Richmond, and 
the Western maintain itself east of 
Chattanooga, they would communpi- 
cate by the line of Lynchburg and 
Knoxville, perfeet concert would be 
established along the whole front 
from Washington to Memphis, and 
a huge slice of territory would be 
almost irrecoverably lost to the 
South. We see, then, how it is 
that the operations in these two dis- 
tricts have absorbed all lesser enter- 
rises, They were lately connected 
intermediately by the force under 
Burnside at Kuoxville ; from whence, 
failing to succour Rosecrans on his 
right, he moved over the bills on his 
left to menace the communications of 
Lee. Lee, after driving back Meade, 
had the option either of falling on 
Bornside, and moving by Knoxville 
against the Federal line from Nash- 
ville, or of moving ripe to rein- 
force Bragg. For a full compre- 
hension of the military position, it 
is necessary, therefore, to appreciate 
not only the operations in the Kast 
and in the West, but the connection 
between them. 

The subject of the first on our 
list of books under review is the 
Operations in the eastérn portion, 
only, of the vast theatre. Oaptain 
Chesney is a writer who deals not 
with partial details and local con- 
flicts, but with the general design 
of that section of the war. His vol- 
ume treats of the campaigns in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in 1862, He 
presents by far the clearest and 
most scientific view of the opera- 
tions which bas yet been given. 
His task is such as could only be 
accomplished by a very careful and 
intelligent military student, accus- 
tomed to consider problems of stra- 
tegy as exemplified in the practice 
of great’ commanders, and able to 
apply his dedactions to new combi- 
nations of circumstances. To such 
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an investigator, the masses of de- 
sultory information, existing in the 
forms we have already mentioned, 
preseul comparatively few difficul- 
ties, The theatre of war mastered, 
the starting-points and objects of 
the antagonist armies known, the 
practised military historian pérceives 
at once the threads which it is im- 
portant to follow, and, sizing these, 
he presently evolves order and design 
out of hopeless confasivn. 

The army of the Potomac has 
three lines of operation by which 
to move from the river upon Rich- 
mond, all of which, and one other, 
it has tried. First, it may move 
up the Potomac to Harper’s Ferry 
and the neighbouring fords, cross- 
ing by which it enters the valley of 
the Shenandoab. This was where 
Banks was defeated by Jackson; 
and more recently Milroy, who ap- 
pears to have been rather a brigand 
than a General, by Ewell. Secondly, 
crossing the Potomac at Wasbing- 
ton, it may move by Alexandria 
on Manassas— the route taken by 
M‘Dowell when defeated at Bull's 
Ron, and subsequently by Pope, 
when he illustrated the same thea- 
tre of action by another disaster, 
Thirdly, descending the river to 
Acquia Creek, it may attempt to 
advance by the shortest and most 
direct route of Fredericksburg — a 
place which has also contributed 
its two great failures to the history 
of Northern invasion. An army in 
the Shenandoah valley is separated 
from its auxiliaries on the lower 
Potomac by the Blue Ridge, and 
can only keep up precarious com- 
munication with them through the 
gaps in that mountain-barrier ; while 
those advancing from the river at 
Washington or Acquia find their 
first obstacle in the streams which 
directly cross the line of operation — 
the road from Washington being tra- 
versed by the Bull’s Run, the Rappa- 
hannock, and the Rapidan, and the 
road of Fredericksburg by the Ruppa- 
hannock and Pamunkey. 

The first attempted combina- 
tion of the Federals in the war 
was an advance from Washington 
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towards Manassas, while at the 
same time a force under Patterson 
was to hold Johnson in check in 
the Shenandoah valley. It was 
here the North received its first les- 
son in the elements of strategy. 
Johnson was nearer to Beauregard 
by the toad to Manassas from 
the valley, than Patterson, by the 
Potomac and Washington, was to 
M‘Dowell. Keeping his. adversary 
in play by manceuvring to the last, 
Johnson, suddenly quitting the val- 
ley, moved towards Beauregard at 
such a eritical mo that part of 
his troops fell u the Federal 
right flank io the midst of the bat- 
tle, and the panic rout ensued 
which astonished and amused the 
world. 

Captain Chesney’s review com- 
mences with the next stage — name- 
ly, the Federal combinations for the 
advance upon Richmond by the 
Yorktown peninsula. According 
to the programme, M‘Clellan with 
the main army was to embark on 
the Potomac, and to be landed on 
the peninsula south of York river; 
M‘Dowell was to operate by the 
north bank of York river; and 
Banks was to move by the Shenan- 
doah valley against the common 
object, Richmond. 

Such was the original design. 
Bat the President grew nervous as he 
caw the troops departing and leav- 
ing Washington uncovered. So he 
retained M‘Dowell to cover Wash- 
ington at Fredericksburg, send- 
ing ove division to reinforce M‘Clel- 
lan instead of the whole corps. 
Tbus the new combination was: 
M‘Clellan advancing from the pen- 
insula; M‘Dowell in Fredericks- 
burg, from whence he was to move 
towards the Pamuokey to . join 
M‘Clellan’s right when it should 
arrive there; Banks in the Shenan- 
doah valley; and lastly (a new 
feature in the combination), a divi- 
sion under Fremont, drawn from 
M‘Clellan’s force, was sent beyond 
the Alleghanies into Western Vir- 
ginia, where it was to cross the 
mountains upon Jackson’s rear, and 
hus cause him to fall back, on pen- 
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alty of being enclosed between Fre- 
mont and ks. 

The first counter-movements _ of 
the Confederates were these:— 
Magrader’s corps was to occupy a 
line of intrenchments across the 
peoinsula, and delay M'‘Clellan, 
while bebind these defences Rich- 
mond should be fortified on its east 
side, and the Confederate troops be- 
tween Richmond and Wasbiogton 
should move to cover the capital from 
the advance of M‘Olellan. All this 
was successfully accomplished. Bat 
it was in the Shenandoah valley 
that the Federals received their 
next costly lesson in strategy. Fre- 
mont and Banks, trying to enclose 
Jackson between them, but having 
no communications between them- 
selves, and consequently no coneert, 
were exposed separately to his at- 
tacks, He first turned on Fremont 
and drove him back, then . sent 
Banks’s detachments flying through 
the valley; next turned again on 
Fremont, and defeated a - second 
attempt which he was making to 
issue from the mountains; and, 
lastly, having accomplished the ruin 
of all the combinations against him- 
self, turned southward to join the 
forces defending the capital. Bat 
the defeat of his immediate anta- 
gonists was not the only fruit of 
his exploits. His successes had so 
alarmed the President for the safety 
of Washington, that he checked the 
movement which M‘Dowell was 
making to join M‘Clellan, and even 
ordered the bridges, by which these 
two Generals could communicate, to 
be destroyed, in order to prevent 
the Confederates from using them, 
Thus Jackson’s achievements dis- 
organised or nullified. 80,000 Fe- 
deral troops, and M‘Clellan was 
compelled, by these  disappoint- 
ments, and the difficulties between 
him snd Richmond, to pause till 
Jackson’s march was accomplished, 
Then. followed the series of. battles 
and defeats which were clothed in 
ridicule by the celebrated eupho- 
ism of “a strategic movement,” 
till the expectant North received 
the gratifying intelligence, from 
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which it has so often drawn com- 
fort since, that its invading army 
was safe from the farther pursuit 
of its victorious adversary. 

Captain Chesney’s narrative of 
this campaign is extremely clear, 
well arranged and instructive. It 
is based on the well-written ac- 
count that appeared in the ‘ Revue 
des Denx Mondes,’ attributed-to the 
French princes— corrected in some 
of its manifestly and naturally par- 
tial views by information obtained 
from Confederate sources. We are 

lad to find that a deserved tribute 
Is paid to M‘Clellan, the most re- 
spectable of Northern leaders, how- 
ever unfortuate :— 

“The conduct of this Northern army,” 
says Captain Chesney, “which was 
marked in its forbearance towards the 
persons and property of the residents 
throughout the campaign on the penin- 
sula, may’ have been owing rather to the 
good morale of the better class of volun- 
teers, and to the striking example of 
their commander and his staff, than to 
any strictness of discipline., At any 
rate, it presents a most favourable con- 
trast to the excesses committed in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama during the same 
year, when every rule by which modern 
generals have softened the rigours of 
war, has been thrown aside; when sol- 
diers have been encouraged by their 
officers to plunder, excess, and cruelty ; 
and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War have been revived, to the disgrace 
of the boasted civilisation of our age.” 
Such is the testimony, respecting 
Federal excesses, of one who has 
made study of the annals of war his 
special vocation. 

A very slight glance at the map 
will show that the contending 
armies, throughout the foregoing 
Operations, were ranged on con- 
centric lines from east to west, of 
which the Confederate arc was the 
inner, shorter by far, and easier to 
move on—and, moreover, the Fe- 
deral _ wing, taken separately, 
was under the same disadvantage 
against the Confederate left under 
Jackson, as the total Federal line 
was against the whole opposing 
front. This state of things had 
been accomplished under the direc- 
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tion of the new War Minister, Mr. 
K. M. Stanton, who, on taking office, 
had announced that the art of war 
was an impious delusion, and that 
the only rule to be observed was to 
advance straight upon the enemy. 
Two months before the misadventures 
of the North began, we, in the article 
already adverted to, augured ill to 
the Federal cause from these doc. 
trines of a new authority, who was 
thus soon and heavily impressed 
with the reality of the science of 
strategy. 

Bat in theggean time, before he 
had been thus signally confuted, 
he had brought a new and con- 
genial performer on the scene, 
General John Pope had signalised 
himself, and illustrated the North- 
ern genius for smartness by 2 feat 
at once simple and grand. He had 
with a stroke of his pen converted 
a hundred Confederates, whom he 
had made the captives of his bow 
and spear, into ten thousand, and 
had thus at once given great plea- 
sure to the North and great reputa- 
tion to himself. He was in charac- 
ter the opposite of the General 
who had just been tumbled from 
his pedestal; for whereas M‘Olellan 
was distinguished for modesty and 
reserve, and a faculty of keeping 
his own counsel, John Pope wes 
prompt and vociferons in self-asser- 
tion and in anticipations of success. 
A brilliant disciple of the school 
of the new military luminary, Stan- 
ton, he announced that “the only 
line of operations he knew of was 
the line of the enemy’s retreat ;” 
and with a view, probably, of sim- 
plifying the details as well as the 
principles of war, he declared that 
his headquarters would be ‘“‘in the 
saddle” — the dependent branches 
of the staff being, perhaps, in this 
compendious arrangement, situated 
in the stirraps\ Farnished with 
these new and simple elements of 
victory, he took command of the 
army, which was pushed towards 
Richmond from Alexandria to take 
the pressure off M'‘Clellan. Met 
on the Rapidan by Jackson, Pope’s 
advanced-gaard under Banks was 
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defeated at Sedar Mountain; and at 
the approach of Lee he retired be- 
hind the Rappahannock.,,;; The next 
move of the Confederates must bave 
greatly disturbed his theory of war, 
for it brought Jackson, by a circuitous 
movement, on his line of communtica- 
tions with Washington, and compelled 
a general concentration to ‘secure 
his retreat. Next day the remainder 
of the Confederate army, following 
Jackson’s march, came into line, and 
General Pope was compelled to mount 
hastily into his head-quarters, and to 
transfer himself, and the remains of hig 
army, to the shelter of the fortifica- 
tions of Washington. The change 
which thereupon came over the calm 
and reflective spirit of bis countrymen 
would have left him the most comi- 
cal example of exploded pretension 
on record, had he not been co soon 
displaced from his pre-eminence by 
the superior claims of Fighting Jve 
Hooker, 

Next followed Lee’s first inva- 
sion of Maryland; and here fall 
nce is done by the author to 

{‘Clellan, whose plans. were al- 
ways sufficiently sagacious, though 
marred by slowness of execution 
and want of promptitude and deci- 


‘sion in emergencies. “To have 


accomplished as much as he had 
done,” says an essayist —“to have 
restored enough of confidence to 
the beaten and demoralised mass 
he led from Washington to enable 
them to face, not unsuccessfully, 
the lately victorious enemy; to 
force the triumphant Southerhers 
to their own side of the border, 
abandoning their* grasp of Mary- 
land — these achievements must 
ever reflect credit on M‘Clellan.” 
In fact, he had displayed both 
boldness and judgment. Lee’s 
troops, extended far into Mary- 
land, were covered from the army 
of Washington by the heights’ of 
South Mountain, the passes of 
which he held. M‘Clellan rightly 
judged that, if he could force these, 
and seize Harper's Ferry, he would 
sever the roots of the invading 
army; and he therefore moved up 
the Potomac to attack it in that 
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direction. But the passes were 
held long enough to insure Lee’s 
concentration; he drew back in 
time his extended front, and when 
the armies fronted each other at 
Antietam, he had secured, even if 
defeated in the battle, his retreat 
to Virginia. 


“Those,” says Captain Chesney, 
“who are disposed to be over-critical, 
may accuse Lee of having needlessly 
fought the battle of the 17th. Indeed 
it would: seem that he was so little 
pressed on the two preceding days that 
he might, as soon as the news of the 
success of, Harper’s Ferry reached him, 
have retired over the Potomac without 
being harassed to any serious extent, 
and have joined Jackson at Shepherds- 
town. He cannot, therefore, be said to 
have fought in ogder to complete, in 
security, the merely military object of 
his expedition. But to have abandoned 
Maryland on the mere appearance of 
M‘Clellan would have injured materially 
the prestige of the Southern arms; and 
he might well believe his strong position 
would prove impregnable against the 
attacks of those soldiers he had lately 
chased so rudely through Virginia. 
Moreover, any decided repulse of the 
Federal attack, ending in a_ retreat 
vigorously followed up, would have left 
him master of the north side of the 
Potomac for months, and able perhaps 
to distress the Northern Cabinet most 
seriously by the occupation of Balti- 
more. -He played, therefore, for a great 
stake; and but for the power which 
M‘Clellan wielded over the Federal sol- 
diers, it seems probable that he would 
have won.” 


Three of the four roads to Rich- 
mond were now marked “ dangerous” 
for the Federale. Across these routes 
lay, on the banks of the Shenandoah, 
of the Bull’s Run stream, and of the 
Chickahominy, graveyards filled with 
Northern hopes and vaunts. Hences 
forth, Northern armies, advancing on 
those fields, would fancy they felt the 
hands of their slain comrades stretch- 
ed from the soil to draw them back; 
while for their enemies, the air would 
be filled with sounds of cheer. Wheth- 
er M‘Clellan would have succeeded in 
another attempt by the Orange Road 
can never be known, because, having 
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done all the service to the administra- 
tion of which he appeared to be at 
present capable, they resolved to dis- 
card a weapon which they feared 
might burst in their hand. They dis- 
missed him from his command, to 
which Burnside was for some negative 
reasons elevated. The Young Napo- 
leon went into retirement; while hats 
were thrown up for his late subordi- 
nate, and exultiog prophecies of suc- 
cess were uttered, which the new hero 
was commanded, under the penalty 
now established by successive prece- 
dents, to verify forthwith. He chose 
for bis advance the road from Acquia 
Creek, probably for no better reason 
than because, as it was yet untried, it 
was marked by no failure ; and he met 
at Fredericksburg the most signal 
disaster of the war. 


“But,” says Captain Chesney, speak- 
ing of the retreat of the Federals over 
the river, “in the escape of Burnside’s 
sorces from their critical position lies a 
blot on the judgment of the Confederate 
General, such as justice forbids us to pass 
by. It may be urged that the imperfect 
state of discipline inherent in’ the South- 
ern armies would of necessity prevent 
their pickets, on so stormy a night, from 
duly observing what their enemy was 
about. In this way we may excuse the 
fact of the complete escape of the North- 
erners by their nocturnal flight, or at 
least palliate the seeming carelessness 
which permitted it. 

“But the question still remains un- 
answered—Why did Lee allow the two 
days succeeding the battle to pass by 
without making a counter-attack upon 
his enemies, still staggering from their 
repulse? It is true that the lives of his 
men were far more precious to their 
country than those of Burnside’s to the 
North. It is true that he could only 
conjecture — what we now well know — 
the utterly dispirited eondition of the 
Federals. But something must ever be 
risked in war, where a very great object 
is to be obtained; and in this case of 
Fredericksburg, as in most others, the 
old rule appears to hold good, ‘ That the 
hasis of sound defensive action is a 
readiness to take the offensive at the 
right opportunity.’ Had Lee, on the 
morning of the 14th, thrown his whole 
force frankly against the Northern army, 
reduced as the latter was in numbers, 
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and much more in morale, by its severe 

repulse, it is scarcely to be doubted that 

a mighty advantage would have been ob- 

tained. The mere beginning of any 

panic among Burnside’s troops would 

have inevitably caused them to sever 

their line, by yielding to the natural 

tendency to fall back on the different 

sets of bridges that. had carried them 

across; so that, an advantage once 

gained, the weight of the Confederates 

might have been directed almost wholly 

upon Franklin, or upon the other two 

grand divisions. It is possible, indeed, 

that the scenes of Leipsic or the Beresinga 

might haye been repeated on the Rappa- 

hannock, and the greater part of the 

Federal corps have been captured or de- 

stroyed. It is possible also that the 

political results of such a defeat might 

have reached scarcely less far than those 

which followed the disasters of Napoleon 

just quoted. Finally, when we assert 
thus plainly that Lee at Fredericksburg 
erred from over-caution, and missed an 
opportunity of further advantage such 
as even a great victory has rarely 

offered, it must be berne in mind that 
his troops were not on this occasion 
suffering from over-marehing, or want 
of food and ammunition, as in former 
cases, which the reader will recall. To 
attack or remain still was, therefore, 
strictly a matter of choice; and, judging 
after the event with that fuller know- 
ledge which time brings, we are enabled ° 
confidently to say that the decision 
should have been more bold.” 


So Burnside was dethroned, and 
Fighting Joe Hooker reigned in his 
stead. The Federal Bank of Fame is 
never weary of cashing its heroes be- 
fore they are due, and Fighting Joe 
was honoured. to the full amouat of 
his self-estimated value, 

With the actions that ensued on the 
Rappahannock, the retreat of the Fed- 
erals, and the death of ‘ Stonewall’ 
Jackson, Captain Chesney’s volume 
concludes. We can cordially and sin- 
cerely recommend it to any reader de- 
sirous of knowing the events of that 
portion of the war, as clear, compendi- 
ous, pleasantly written, the work of a 
scientific soldier, and marked through- 
out with the general fairness of jadg- 
ment which our extracts exhibit. He 
sams up as follows, after detailing the 
incidents of Chancellorsville :— 
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“ Making every allowance that is pos- 
sible for Hooker's difficulties—admitting 
that his eleventh corps proved more un- 
trustworthy in the field than he could 
have expected; that Sedgwick faltered 
painfully, and failed to second him in 
any degree; that he was under special 
difficulties as to the transport of the 
needful supplies for his. troops—there 
still remains a degree of blame resting 
on his own performance of the self-elected 
duties of Commander-in-Chief which no- 
thing can hide, and which his own weak 
attempts to conceal by bluster render 
but the more conspicuous. It is only 
necessary to follow what has been said 
of his conduct from the time he was first 
attacked, on the Ist of May, to the deci- 
sion to recross the river, in order to see 
how completely the self-confidence of the 
man failed him in the hour of trial. 
Looking at the transactions here re- 
corded in the most lenient view, he 
must be judged, like many another of 
his class — as a General, a fair leader of 
division; as a soldier, a hard fighter, 
though too much of a braggart; but 
when raised to chief command, a man 
utterly incompetent to the higher duties 
of his station. 

“Turning to Lee once more, and re- 
viewing his treatment of the difficulties 
that arose during Hooker’s advance, 
there seems literally no praise too high 
to bestow on him for what he did with 
his small army in this brief but glorious 
campaign. How he waited coolly till 
the movement of the enemy should be 
fairly developed; then by sharp attack 
checked his onward progress ; then ‘ con- 
tained’ (as the phrase is) the main 
Federal army with less than two divi- 
sions; while Jackson performed that 
wonderfully successful flank-march and 
won the victory; then, when he found 
the Federals reduced to perfect inaction, 
ceased to press them for a time, but still 
managed to observe them while he trans- 
ferred his blows to Sedgwick, crushing 
his corps with the lesser force, and driv- 
ing him with great loss to fly across the 
stream ; finally contrived to keep Hooker 
and his nren so hemmed in and straitened 
that they were glad to escape under 
cover of the darkness :—these things will 
have been observed by the reader, and 
carry the proofs with them, that Lee 
must be ranked among the very greatest 
of modern strategists beyond a doubt.” 


Hooker hes been blamed for divid- 
ing his force to cross the Rappahan- 


nock. This is mistaken censure, It is 
but ‘seldom that a river can be crossed 
in the face of en enemy at a single 
point. Feints mast be made to con- 
ceal the true point, and these cannot be 
made without a division of the forces. 
Thos, Wellington fights at Orthes with 
his troops separated as much as Hook- 
er’s were—so does Louis Napoleon at 
Magenta. The explanation of the real 
causes of his failure is too technical to 
be given here, 

We now come to a book of a very 
different sort, bearing the imposing 
title of ‘ War Pictures trom the South, 
by B. Estvin, Colonel of Cavalry in 
the Confederate army. 


“T have,” says this gentleman in his 
preface, ‘as a refugee, for the second 
time set my foot upon the rocky shores 
of Old England, to complete, under the 
shelter of her glorious banner, a narra- 
tive of the remarkable events that oc- 
curred during a period of more than 
eighteen months’ campaigning in Ameri- 
ca, the knowledge of which I acquired 
from my personal experience as an officer 
of the Confederate army.” ‘ Scareely had 
South Carolina seceded from the Union,” 
he says in-his first chapter, “when I re- 
ceived a commission from two of the 
most influential Southern leaders.” 


Now, the Confederate cavalry is not 
a service in which the talents of gifted 
colonels are allowed to rust ; and that 
B. Estvén is a man of merit is evident, 
else why should he be so sought after 
by the Southern leaders? How is it, 
then, that we have not heard the name 
of B, Estvan in convection with some 
dashing enterprise of the war? Also, 
what brings this coveted warrior to 
our “rocky shores” in the very midst 
of the most exciting period of the 
contest? And why should a Confed- 
erate colonel come to England as a re- 
fagee? That a man is a refugee may 
be his misfortune, it is true ; but it is 
equally true that it may be his fault. 
Great pombers of persons, much 
sought after by our own authorities, 
quit our rocky shores for America, 
and doubtless call themselves by the 
interesting title of refugee on their ar- 
rival. What is the colonel seeking 
refuge from ‘here? Avswers to the 
foregoing questions would be satisfac- 
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tory as tending to remove a certain 
haze which from the outset surrounds 
the name of B, Estvan. 

The mystery of the commencement 
thickens as the work proceed: ; for we 
find this trosted and eminent Oonfed- 
erate colonel devoting all his literary 
power, which, however, is of the very 
feeblest kind, to abuse of the Southern 
cause and of the Confederate leaders 
and troops, while the Union and its 
adherents are treated with magnilo- 
quent respect. And if he expressed 
his opinions in the Southern States as 
unreservedly as in his book, we should 

rfectly understand how it is that be 

appens to be a refugee. Plenty of 
other Confederate colonels would un- 
doubtedly be ready to express their 
disapprobation of his sentiments in a 
way that would render his life among 
them unpleasant and indeed impossible, 
while he would, moreover, find it diffi- 
cult to escape the operation of what- 
ever laws may exist in the Confederacy 
for the punishment of disaffection and 
treason in those intrusted with com- 
mand. But, for reasons that we shall 
presently state, we cannot accept this 
solution of the problem. 

On receiving his commission, the 
Colonel says he repaired to Charleston. 


“ Here I found at the well-supplied ta- 
ble a host of Southern cavaliers, who 
seemed to enjoy the good things before 
them with considerable gusto. The 
events of the day were loudly discussed 
among them, and strong words uttered 
against the Government of Washington. 
Several of these gentlemen had already 
donned brilliant uniforms; and as they 
clanked their spurs, rattled their swords, 
and made dashing inroads upon the 
viands before them, I could hardly fail 
to be impressed by such evidences of 
chivalrous courage.” 


Presently he favours us with a 
glimpse of his previous career :— 


“¥ found,” says he, “ unmistakable 
signs of military activity all round me, 
reminding me of scenes 1 had witnessed 
in Italy in the year 1848.’ Halls and 
stairs resounded to the clank of spurs 
and swords—music familiar to the ear of 
an old soldier.” 


He then goes with Captain Nelson, 
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a Confederate officer, to look at Fort 
Somter. ‘It was a charming day,” 
says, the Colonel, trying his hand at 
description of landscape. “The sun 
shone mild and smiling upon the deep- 
blue waters of the lovely bay. All 
nature,” he says, “looked happy,” as 
nature would indeed be very unreason- 
able not to look when she was irradi- 
ated by a luminary so bent upon being 
agreeable and courteous. 


“Through my excellent Vogtlinder 
telescope,” he goes on, ‘‘I saw many 
indications of great military activity 
in Fort Sumter: guns were being 
brought into position, and new works 
thrown up in front of the fort: in short, 
it was quite clear to my mind that 
Major Anderson was not only deter- 
mined to show us his teeth, but to bite 
hard if necessary. I handed my glass 
to my friend the captain, who was stand- 
ing near me, drawing his attention to 
the preparations in active progress then 
making by the commandant of Fort 
Sumter; observing that so old a fox as 
Anderson would hardly fail to receive 
such a distinguished party as ourselves 
with all due courtesy and attention. 

‘““*What the devil do you mean ? 
The confounded fellow is surely not go- 
ing to fire at us?’ anxiously inquired 
my heroic companion ; while his face be- 
came remarkably pallid, and his well- 
waxed mustache lost considerably in its 
warlike appearance. 

*** Believe me, captain,’ I rejoined, 
‘that all those preparations he is so 
busily engaged in making mean mis- 
chief, and denote his intention to make 
good use of his formidable guns.’ 

“At these words a slight shiver per- 
vaded my companion’s frame, and, plead- 
ing sickness, he retired in a state of 
trepidation, to find a place of greater 
security behind the bulwarks of the 
steamer. The other bold sons of Mars 
who had accompanied me from Charles- 
ton now all gathered around, and pressed 
me to give them some account of my 
former military adventures under similar 
circumstances, which request I readily 
complied with.” 

After this dramatic little sketch, 
he tries his-hand at fine writing; 
and so successfully that, if he bad 
not told us he was an old soldier 
and a Oonfederate colonel, we 
should have at once, without fur- 
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ther evidence, pronounced him to be 
either editor or special correspondent 
of a New York paper. He had met, 
it appears, with an Honourable Mr. 
, a devoted adherent of the 
Great Republic, who talked of the 
Southern policy as “ an odious gamv.” 
The remarks of this patriot excite 
sympathetic reflections in the Colonel’s 
mind, which he gives us in the follow- 
ing language :— 


—_—— 


*T could not forget how majestic had 
been the growth of the Union, that 
vigorous plant which had been developed 
in such strength and power as to com- 
mand the admiration of the civilised 
world. Each State was a glorious stem 
of this noble tree, and each leaf bore the 
words, Law, Liberty, Prosperity, Con- 
cord! © These four elements of its 
flourishing condition were individually 
and collectively essential to its further 
development; a truth felt and cherished 
by the smallest member of the least part 
of this colossal Union. Why, then, 
were not the noxious insects at once 
crushed which had crept into the calyx 
of so fair a flower in order to destroy it? 
Why was not every rotten leaf at once 
cut off that threatened to poison the sap 
of the whole plant ? 

“ But who could then have dreamt 
that the small snowball moulded by the 
hand of discord would become ere long 
a mighty avalanche, increasing as it 
rolled on, and in its destructive carcer 
overwhelm thousands of the homesteads 
of peace ?”’ 


Quite in the best style of Jeffer- 
soon Brick and Elijah Pogram? 
What singular flexibility of meta- 
phor! The plant of the first sen- 
tence may be allowed to become a 
tree in the second under the forcing 
influence of the Colvnel’s genias — 
the States may fitly be stems, 
though what the leaves are which 
constitute the very singular foliage we 
cannot say — and it is undeniable that 
prosperity, as he finely says, is an ele- 
ment of a flourishing condition. Bat 
how comes the tree to change into a 
fair flower? And how can the nox- 
ious insects of one sentence be the 
rotten leaves.of the next? Bat these 
feats of agile imagery are slight com- 


pared with the introduction of that 
wondrous “snowball moulded by the 
hand of discord.” What relation it 
has to plant, tree, or flower, none but a 
Pogram or @ Brick could tell us. 

“Montgomery,” says the Colonel, 
extricating himself at length from this 
wilderness of tropes, “in the State of 
Alabama was selected by the revolu- 
tionary party” (the Colonel's empluy- 
ers) “as the place best suited to con- 
coct their schemes, and to lay out their 
plans in endisturbed security.” It was 
with sentiments so befitting a Con- 
federate colonel that he sought an in- 
terview with General Bragg, the late 
victor at Chickamauga, of whom we 
get the following report :— 


“ Hitherto General Bragg had done 
nothing except to concoct and issue forth 
his pompous reports to the world, The 
impression he made upon me was pre- 
cisely that of a strolling acrobat standing 
outside his booth, announcing the won- 
derful things that were to be seen with- 
in. . . . . Bragg would not allow 
me to open my lips; but in wild excite- 
ment at once launched forth a vainglo- 
rious boast, that in less than four weeks he 
would capture Fort Pickens, put the 
garrison to the sword, and blow it in the 
air. ‘All this is very well, General,’ I 
quietly observed; ‘but what measures 
have you taken to carry out this great 
plan?’ On this point, however, the 
gallant General declined to enter into any 
explanations; it was his wish, he said 
(pulling up his shirt-collar at the same 
time, as if to give weight to his words), to 
astonish the public by his success.” 


Now, when we remember that the 
individual who utters these opinions 
claims to have been, at the time of 
holding them, an officer in the Confe- 
derate service, it will not be necessary 
—nor, if necessary, would it be polite 
—to designate him according to his 
merits, if bis tale be true; and if it be 
not true, it would similarly be both 
fatile and uncivil to affix to him a suit- 
able epithet. Such is the dilemma, on 
the horas of which B. Esivan has as- 
sumed an extremely uncomfortable, 
and by no means honourable, posi- 
tion. Bat we “acquit B. Estvan of 
being a renegade. No Confederate 
uniform bas, we imagine, ever been 
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disgraced by him—no Southern 
counsels has he betrayed, no South- 
ern army has he deserted in time of 
action ; for there is reason, supplied 
by himself, to suspect that he never 
wore the uniform, por shared tle 
counsels, and it is possible that he has 
never been south of the Potomac in 
his life. 

Unfortunately for B. Estvio, Mr. 
Pollard’s book has found its way to 
the English public about the same 
time as his own, aud a comparisen 
of the two seems to show that 
whole pages have been appropri- 
ated by this unscrupulous pilferer. 
His style of going to work would 
appear to be to seize on Pollard’s 
account of the politics of the time, 
or his descriptions of country, or 
his narrative of campaigns and 
battles, and transfer them to bis 
own farrago, embellished by altera- 
ations of his own. These consist in 
changes of style and phraseology, 
which are very much for the worse; 
in a great number of blunders, the 
resu!t of ignorance and hasty thefts ; 
in a falsitication of incidents and 
of numbers to the disadvantage of 
the South; and in a few touches 
intended to be personal and graphic, 
soch a8 would patarally suggest 
themselves to a feeble inveutiun. 
Very little shrewdness is necessary 
to detect him. For instance, he 
says, as we have already quoted, — 
“Through my excellent Vogtlindter 
I saw many indications of great mi- 
litary activity ip Fort Sumter ; guns 
were being brought into position, 
and new works thrown up in front of 
the fort.” But ina passage travscrib- 
ed wholesale trom Pollard he depicts 
the fort as rising on all sides perpen- 
dicularly out of the sea, from @ foun- 
dation of rock and mud, to the height! 
of sixty feet. The new works in 
front of it are therefore the invention 
of a weak impostor. He tells us he was 
present at the battle of Manassas, 
“though prevented by w fall from my 
horse from taking any active part,” Bat 
at the close of the day he tells us he took 
a very active part indeed, in attending 
to the Federal wounded who were 
left uncared fur by the barbarous 
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Southerners, and was even cursed 
by the Confederates for his officiéus 
humanity to the “d—d Yankees” 
bat was comforted by the approval 
of po Jess a person than General 
Jackson, who shouk him by the 
hand, saying, “ You are right; as a 
Kuropeao officer you must know 
what @ pew army most stands in 
need of.” The account of the bat- 
tle is merely a distorted transcript 
from Pollard, studded with such 
original ornaments as this (iotend- 
ed» we suppese, to give it an air of 
personal narrative),—“ The sun shone 
with increasing splendour on the 
scene, while-a fresh breez2 blew 
playfully over the plain; and the 
heavens looked down smilingly, as 
if utterly unconscious of the fearful 
havoc that must ensue from the 
sanguinary work about to com- 
mence, There stood in the fall 
possession of life and youth, their 
breasts heaving with hope and coar- 
age,” &c. &c. &c. He makes blun- 
ders respecting the position of the 
troops which no offiver who had 
been present could fall into, and 
enumerates among the brigades 
‘“* Kemper’s””— Kemper baving been 
captain of a field-battery, Bat 
Manassas is by no means the only 
eogagement which he claims to have 
been present in. On the contrary, 
nothing took place in any part of 
the vast theatre of war bat B. 
Estvao was engaged in it; so that he 
might say, like Falstaff, “Tbere 
caunot @ dangerons action peep out 
its head but I am thrust upon it.” 
In Virginia and Kentucky, Caro- 
lina, Teunessee, and Missvuri, the 
ubiquitous Cvulonel is present, fre-: 
quently in two places at once, not- 
ing the deficiencies of his associates, 
chronicling the valour of the enemy, 
aod receiving the compliments which 
the most illustrious leaders de- 
lighted to bestow on this Kuropean 
veteran, till he disappeared so ua- 
accountably from the scene, and 
came to visit our “ rocky shores.” 
Katertaining the opinion of the 
writer with which he has bimself 
inspiced us, it is quite beside the 
purpose to quote further from his 
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book. To jadge from appearances, 
it has been concocted by some Yan- 
kee, who, as we presume from his 
style,, has contributed to the news- 
aper literature of his country ; 
apd, besides the hope of sale, the 
manufacturer, if he be such, may 
not have been quite indifferent to the 
prospect of reward from the grate- 
fal North, From the special praise 
bestowed on General M‘Clellan, we 
infer that it was composed before 
the eclipse of that luminary, « in 
whose beams the astute Hstvan 
probably calcolated on basking. 
We were for some time doubtful as 
to what could be the precise social 
position of this chronicler, but a 
clue to it is, unless we mistake, 
affurded by ove or two passages in 
his narrative. He calls General 
Corcoran “the able Colonel,” “the 
gallant Irishman.” Corcoran was 
not very long ago a potman in a 
rum-shop in New York. He is a 
very successful potman ‘indeed, and 
might be at once envied by mean 
and admired by generous potmen. 
We suspect B. Estvfia to be a gene- 
rous Putman. But we must again 
say, that these are only the suspi- 
cious which B. Estyao has himself 
inspired. We know nothing of him 
except from his book. It is possi- 
ble that he is a European veteran, 
and that his fume recommended 
him to the Confederate anthorities. 
It is possible that. he was a Colonel 
of Confederate cavalry, avd with- 
drew from that service, in the midst 
of the war, under strictly honour- 
able circumstances. It is possible 
that he may have some excuse to 
offer for taking s@rvice on oye side, 
when his prepossessions were on 
the other, und for attempting to 
blacken the cause be joined. It is 
possible that all the coincidences 
between him aud Pollard are acci- 
dental. Whether these things,  be- 
sides being possible, are also pro- 
bable, our readers can judge for 
themselves ; but no explanations 
can ever render the book readable, 
or entertaining or trustworthy. 
Mr. Pullard’s book is of a kind 
that, by presenting contemporary 


facts in a collected form, will be 
eminently usefal to the future his- 
torian of the war. But he is too 
much @ partisan to prodace a per- 
fectly reliable record. He is, it 
appears from his preface, the editor 
of a Richmond Paper i and we do 
not imagine that Richmond editors 
are by apy means exempt from the 
weaknesses of those who preside 
over newspaper politics in other 
cities of that continent. In fact, 
from a few flowers of rhetoric that 
he strews on the heads of his poli- 
tical opponents in the preface, we 
should iufer that he was quite cap- 
able of feeling strong prejudice, and 
of expressing it in very unparlia- 
mentary language. Favourites of 
the Government are, he says, liter- 
ary slatteros; he talks of scrubs 
and scribblers; he claims credit be- 
cause he is not “in the habit of 
toadying to great men, and court- 
ing such public whores as ‘ official’ 
pewspapers.” From which we may 
venture to presume that this vir- 
tuous man is not himself a favourite 
of the Government, nor his chaste 
journal and official newspaper. It is 
not io the least surprising, therefore, 
fo find that he regards the Southern 
Presidegt with stern patriotic dis- 
approbation. .“ There are,” he says, 
“jgnoramuses in the Southern Con- 
federacy who think it necessary in 
this war that all the books and 
newspapers in the country should 
publish everything in the South ic 
couleur de rose; dranken patriots, 
cowards in epaulets, crippled toadies, 
and men living on the charity of 
Jefferson Davis, trained to damn all 
newspapers and publications in the 
South for pointing out abuses in 
places of authority for the sage 
reason that knowledge of these 
abuses will comfort the enemy and 
tickle the ears of the Yankees.” 
No such considerations as influence 
the estimable characters whom he 
enumerates can prevail with the 
uncompromising Pollard. But it 
would be greatly wronging him to 
allow it to be supposed that he is 
a writer of the Estvin stamp; on 
the contrary, his praise of the deeds 
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of his countrymen is no less spirited 
than his condemnation of the Fede- 
rals. He is an ardent Secessionist, 
and cordially detests both the old 
Union and its existing fragment. 
His antipathies are merely personal, 
and are directed against the gentle- 
man who embodies the Government 
that has not admitted the Pollard 
element to its councils. His com- 
plaint against the President is, that 
he directs the operations of all the 
armies of the Confederacy, and that 
he chooses for his Cabinet only such 
instruments as will execute his will. 
Now we grant at once that in cer- 
tain cases this would be very bad 
policy. It is a policy that does not 
prosper, for instance, with Mr. Lin- 
coln. Many of the numerous dis:- 
asters that have befallen the North- 
ern armies are attributed to the su- 
perintending care of that anxious 
strategist. Nor bas he been so 
eminently happy in his statesman- 
ship, when he has happened to take 
a line of his own, as to render his 
example a particulary bright one. 
But in general he takes exactly 
what Mr. Pollard would seem to 
imply as the most judicious course. 
He has composed his Cabinet of gen- 
tlemen who proclaim independent 
Opinions, and who possess sufficient 
notoriety and political influence to 
aim at supplanting him. The spec- 
tacle, however, of the Northern cha- 
rioteer, aghast and helpless on his 
coach-box, dragged hither and thither 
by his shying and bolting team, and 
clutching in despair now at this 
rein, now at that, is not such as 
should encourage future weak Pre- 
sidents to assemble a cabinet of 
independent politicians. It all de- 
pends upon who is to drive the 
team. Mr. Davis has conducted his 
with very remarkable success. And 
though the military operations have 
not been absolutely faultless, yet 
they have been so directed as to 
secure marvellous results for the 
weaker side, There is nothing to 
show that the Southern President’s 
military capacity is not equal to 
that of any of his generals; while 
there is everything to show, that in 
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power of combination and organisa- 
tion he stands unrivalled in the 
Confederacy. He has the courage 
to acknowledge misfortunes and the 
firmness to retrieve them. While 
it is impossible to speak of‘the pre- 
tensions of the North without ridi- 
cule, it is equally impossible to con- 
sider the achievements of the South 
without respect. When such has 
been the result, it can scarcely be 
expected that history will praise 
Jefferson Davis the less because 
that result has been reached through 
his unassisted guidance. 

It is probably because General Lee 
was a member of this obnoxions Gov- 
ernment, as Secretary for War, that 
Mr. Pollard’s estimate of that now 
famous commander is of an alto- 
gether unexpected sort. The com- 
parison he draws between him and 
his opponent Rosecrans, in the 
campaign in Western Virginia early 
in the war, is altogether to Lee’s 
disadvantage. We speaks’ slight- 
ingly of him as a General who was 
absorbed in his rules, and desirous 
of bloodless success, Bat later 
in the book (which does not bring 
events in detail beyond the defeat 
of M‘Clellan on the peninsula) he 
desires that this opinion .may be 
considered to relate only to those 
first operations, and promises that, 
if other fields shall develop higher 
qualities in Lee, he will not fail to 
do him justice. Probably, there- 
fore, the next volume will contain 
his full recantation. 

For the rest, he treats his complex 
subject with great clearness. He 
follows the various threads in the 
tangled operations@and brings them 
into ofder;.and io doing so, his 
style is uppretending, fair, modest, 
and sensible. He does fall justice 
to the respectable Northern com- 
manders, but by no means spares 
such personages as Pope and Butler. 
On the other hand, he does not 
conceal the faults of Southern troops 
and generalship; that which speci- 
ally incurs his censure being the 
manifest tendency to pause after a 
victory as if all had been done, and, 
instead of following ‘it up, to rest 
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and’ exult, Many of his» military 
opinions ate very sensibleyiand he 


* jg. probably right in saying that 


very little tactical talent was dis- 
played on the side of the Confeder- 
ates in the battles fought in the 
peninsula after Lee took the com- 
mand, all the actions ‘being front 
attacks on the strongly posted rear- 
guard of the Federals, and won by 
the sheer fighting of the troops. 
Lee’s exhibition of skilful general- 
ship commenced with the next ope- 
rations on the Rappahannock, 

It is possible also that Mr. Pol- 
lard is just in his complaint that 
the Confederate Navy Department 
has not done so much as was possi- 
ble in defending the Southern rivers 
and harboars. Every now and then 
the world has been astonished, it is 
trae, by the vigour aud success with 
which an attack upon the blockad- 
ing squadrons of the Federals has 
been commenced. The Manassas at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, and 
the Arkansas in the Yazoo river, 
all made glorious beginnings; buat 
they also made endings compara- 
tively feeble. This Mr. Pollard at- 
tributes to the incapacity of the 
Secretary of the Navy, but with 
what reason we have not the means 
of precisely determining: On the 
one hand, all that was necessary for 
the defence. of rivers and harbours 
was a class of vessels comparatively 
easy to construct — vessels in which 
no sea-going qualities were required, 
but which would perfectly ‘Answer 
their purpose if they were shot- 
proof and able to move freely in 
smooth water. Mr. Pollard may be 
tight, therefore, in saying that ao 
additional twenty millions of dollars 
might have been invested to the 
best advantage in stractares of this 
kind; and he is very likely right 
also in saying that it would bave 
been well tv plate shore-batterizs, 
for the defence of rivers and har- 
bours, with iron. But, on the other 
hand, there was great difficulty in 
procuring the simplest machinery 
for such vessels, and the very limit- 
ed supply of iron in the Oonfeder- 
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acy might be needed, even more 
urgently, for other parposes. On 
the whole, the facts seem to be, that 
what the Confederates have done’ 
in this way they have done gallantly, 
but that they might have done more. — 
It. is possible that ‘War Pic- 
tures’ have rendered us distrastful 
of personal narratives, and thay the, 
suspicions. with which we regard 
the last book we shall at present 
notice—‘ Battle-Fields of the South’. 
—are undeserved. Nevertheless, 
there are several circumstances 
which suggest doubts of the entire 
authenticity of this narrative. In 
the first place, the writer, not cou‘ 
tent with ‘the fragmentary records 
that must natarally be the result of 
personal experience in so extensive 
a theatre of war, aims at all the 
completeness of a Peneral history.. 
He does not, indeed, with the rare, 
audacity of B. Estvan; lead the 
reader to infer that he witoessed 
all the actions he describes. He 
claims only to have been present 
with the —ay of Eastern Virginia ; 
and the annals of campaigns elee- 
where are given in the form of let- 
ters from friends serving in the 
other armies. It is, of course, not 
impossible that the author may 
have had a friend in each series of 
engagements who' was always ready 
to supply him ‘with full particalars 
in a 8 very much like his own. 
Nevertheless, in these book-making 
days, many people, without being 
hypercritical, will look askance’ at 
these convenient letters to “dear 
Tom” which always arrive so ' op- 
portunely. Theh, again, he is' not 
satisfied with narrative, but mast 
aim at being dramatic, nd: gives ng 
long essays in the form of conversa- 
tions which never could have taken 
a among any assemblage of 
aman beings, however prosy. ‘Nor 
does he confiné the’ extibition of 
his' dramatic faculty’ to dialogue ; 
there aré incidents, too, which 
much stronger marks of contrivance 
than “of ‘reality. At any’ rate, ‘we 
Jeavé ‘our readers to decide’ whith 
provitice ' ‘the ‘following’ ‘extract 
sets to belong fo :— , 
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‘ Among the numerous incidents that 
fell under my notice illustrative of the 
sometimes tragical, sometimes laughable, 
occurrences of civil war, the following 
may be mentioned as properly pertain- 
ing to the battle of Leesburg: — Two 
young men, brothers, acquaintances of 
mine in Kentucky, had always differed 
in politics; and when the war broke 
out, Howard, the younger, sought the 
Southern army, and Alfred that of the 
North. They shook hands at parting, 
and said it was probable they should 
meet again on some field or other. Al- 
fred obtained a captain’s commission ; 
Howard, with many fellow-statesmen, 
shouldered a musket in our regiment. 
When the battle was over, Howard was 


searching for the bodies of friends who’ 


had. fallen by his side, and stumbled 
over something. ‘Hallo!’ said the ob- 
ject, in a hoarse voice, ‘who are you?’ 
‘I’m a Southerger,’ replied Howard ; 
*you are one of the enemy, if I’m not 
mistaken, and know, of course, that the 
field is ours.” ‘Well, yes, I have some 
faint recollection of a fight; but all I 
remember is much smoke, a great noise 
of musketry, and of some active fellow 
in a white cap knocking me down with 
a musket, and then I fell asleep.’ When 
they advanced to one of the camp-fires, 
Howard recognised his brother Alfred, 
and he himself was the man who had 
knocked him down with the butt of his 
musket in the confusion of the battle !” 

Here we have not only the re- 
markable chance that the brothers 
should be engaged on the same field, 
but the further remarkable chance that 
they should engage in a personal en- 
counter, and the still further remark- 
able chance that the Confederate 
should stumble on his fraternal foe— 
the recognition being deferred, on dra- 
matic grounds, till they arrive at the 
campfire. This goes a little beyond 
see A jcoup de theatre, illus 
trative of the conditions of our own 
civil wars,—‘‘ Enter a Son that has 
killed his Father,” “‘ Enter a Father 
that has killed his Son.” 

The English Combatant must not, 
therefore, blame his readers if they 
do not receive his narrative with 
absolute faith. It would be well if 
ambitious aspirants would remem- 
ber that what we want in a personal 
narrative is not the completeness 
of compiled annals, nor startling 


effects, nor facetious descriptions 
which, in these days of universal 
facetiousness, generally appear weak 
and insincere. What we want is 9 
faithful record of particulars, which 
none but an eyewitness can afford, 
and to which no mere inventor can 
impart an air of truth. A good, 
honest, judicious, observant chron- 
icle, is what we mainly want; if he 
can describe clearly and write well, 
so much the better for us, but no 
mere power of writing will atone 
for the absence of faithfal informa- 
tion. 

We must, however, by no means be 
understood to say that we regard the 
English Combatant as a mere compi- 
ler. Many of the scenes are so vividly 
and truthfully described that we do 
not doubt the reality of his presence 
there—especially we would note the de- 
feats of Pope, and the first battle of 
Fredericksburg, as good battle pieces. 
But what is most interesting, perhaps, 
is the gallery of portraits of famous 
men of the war, which this book, as 
well as Mr. Pollard’s, contains. Both 
agree in assigning a very high place 
among the generals of the South to 
Sterling Price, end both award high 
praise to his campaign in Missouri, 
Stonewall Jackson, one is surprised to 
find, is described as a bad rider and an 
elderly-looking man, thoagh under 
forty, shambling about on an old mare 
hardly capable of a canter. 


‘“‘ Beauregard,” says the English writer, 
“tis a small man with a sallow complex: 
ion, a heavy black mustache, and closely- 
cut hair. With the left hand in his 
trousers pocket, a cigar in his mouth, a 
buttoned-up coat, and small cap, he is 
the exact type of a French engineer, and 
could not anywhere be mistaken for a 
civilian. He is jaunty in his gait, dash- 
ing in manner, and evidently takes de- 
light in the circumstance of war. It 
must be confessed his modesty is equal 
to his merit—he is not imperious or 
overbearing, bears great respect for his 
brother officers of the old service, and is 
never seen to such advantage as when 
standing on an earthwork and giving 
orders, or conversing with animated ges- 
ture.” 


Colonel Fremantle’s faithful and 
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unpretending account of his expe- 
riences in the South in the present 
year, has reached us too late to re- 
ceive so full a notice as it deserves, 
Most of our readers have already 
perused with extreme interest the 
narrative of what he saw in the 
brief campaign of Gettysburg, which 
appeared in our September Num- 
ber. We now have, in addition, a 
description of his adventures from 
the time when he landed in’ the 
Rio Grande, near Matamoras, in 
April, till he quitted America in 
July. In that interval he became 
personally acquainted with the most 
eminent men in the Confederacy — 
Jefferson Davis, Lee, Longstreet, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Kirby Smith, 
Johnston, Bishop Polk, Hardee, and 
a host of minor celebrities. We 
extract the following sketch of the 
President :— 


“Mr. Jefferson Davis struck me as 
looking older than I expected. He is 
only fifty-six, but his face is emaciated, 
and much wrinkled. He is nearly six 
feet high, but is extremely thin, and 
stoops a little. His features are good, 
especially his eye, which is very bright, 
and full of life and humour. I was 
afterwards told he had lost the sight of 
his left eye from a recent illness, He 
wore a linen coat and grey trousers, and 
he looked what he evidently is, a well- 
bred gentleman. Nothing can exceed 
the charm of his manner, which is simple, 
easy, and most fascinating. He. con- 
versed with me for a long time, and 
agreed with Benjamin that the Yankees 
did not really intend to go to war with 
England if she recognised the South; 
and he said that, when the inevitable 
smash came, and that separation was 
an accommlished fact, the State of Maine 
would probably try to join Canada, as 
most of the intelligent people in that 
State have a horror of being ‘under the 
thumb of Massachusetts’ He added, 
that Maine was inhabited by a hardy, 
thrifty, seafaring population, with differ- 
ent ideas to the people in the other New 
England States. ‘ 

“When I spoke to him of the wretched 
scenes I had witnessed in his own State 
(Mississippi), and of the miserable, al- 
most desperate, situation in which I had 
found so many unfortunate women, who 
had been left behind by their male rela- 


tions; and when I alluded in admiration 
to the quiet, calm, a 
ner in which they —_ their sufferings 
and their grief, he said, with much feel- 
ing, that he always considered silent de- 
spair the most painful description of 
misery to witnéss, in the same way that 
he thought mute insanity was the most 
awful form of madness. a 

“During my travels, many people 
have remarked to me that Jefferson 
Davis seems ina peculiar manner adapted 
for his office. His military education at 
West Point rendered him intimately ac- 
quainted with the higher officers of the 
army ; and his post of Secretary of War 
under the old Government brought offi- 
cers of all raaks under his immediate 
personal knowledge and supervision, No 
man could have formed a more accurate 
estimate of their respective merits. This 
is one of the reasons which gave the 
Confederates such an immense start in 
the way of generals; for having formed 
his opinion with regard to appointing an 
officer, Mr. Davis is always most deter- 
mined to carry out his intention in spite 
of every obstacle, His services in the 
Mexican war gave him the prestige of a 
brave man and a good soldier. His ser- 
vices as a statesman pointed him out as 
the only man who, by his unflinching 
determination and administrative talent, 
was able to control the popular will 
People speak of any misfortune happen- 
ing to him as an irreparable evil too 
dreadful to contemplate.” 

He paid a visit to Fort Sumter 
after one of the bombardments, and 
gives an account of that world- 
famous work, and of the land and 
sea defences of Charleston. He 
closes his honest and entertaining 
litule volume with this view of the 
aspect of the war :— 


“But the mass of respectable North- 
erners, though they may be willing to 
pay, do not very naturally feel them- 
selves called upon to give their blood in 
a war of aggression, ambition, and con- 
quest; for this war is essentially a war 
of conquest. If ever a nation did wage 
such a war, the North is now engaged, 
with a determination worthy of a more 
hopeful cause, in endeavouring to con- 
quer the South ; but the more I think of 
all that I have seen in the Confederate 
States of the devotion of the whole popu- 
lation, the more I feel inclined to say 
with General Polk—‘ How can you sub- 
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jugate sach a people as this ?’ and even 
supposing that their extermination were 
a feasible plan, as some Northerners have 
suggested, I never can believe that in 
the nineteenth century the civilised 
world will be condemned, to witness the 
destruction of such a gallant race,” 


Events follow each other so rap- 
idly, that not only is a book on the 
war saperseded by matters of fresher 
interest before it can be published, 
bat oor own remarks may possibly be 
out of dute before they can be 
printed. Nevertheless, we will ha- 
zard a few in closing this article. 

Eoglish writers have generally 
taken for granted that, though the 
fall of Obarleston is postponed, it 
is inevitable. They argue that, the 
army once landed, the superior re- 
sources of the North can be brought 
to bear, and must ultimately pre- 
vail. In this opinion we have 
never concurred. The example of 
Sebastopol proves the difficulty of 
capturing an uninvested intrenched 
camp with an uolimited supply of 
material, and free access for rein- 
forcements. In the case of Charles- 
ton these difficulties are increased ; 
for whereas at Sebastopol — rein- 
forcements could only reach the 
place by long ruinous marches, and 
were always more than balanced by 
the fresh troops despatched without 
Joss or fatigue from France and 
England, at Charleston reinforce- 
ments to any required extent can 
be sent and furnished with supplies 
by railway, far more rapidly than 
troops to Gillmore by sea. The 
ease is that of two lives of hostile 
intrenchments, where’ the advan- 
tages of position and access are on 
the side of the defenders. No 
doubt, if the Federal fleet can pass 
up the harbour, all the intrench- 
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ments that it ean tarn will proba- 
bly be abandoned. But, if the. fleet 
cannot pass, the Ovnfederates will 
hold their own, though no doubt the 
town may be destroyed. 

If Lre’s late advance upon Meade, 
by enabling him. to destroy the 
Orange Railway, really preveoted a 
new advance of the Federals to. the 
Rappabannock for twenty days, the 
advantage is well worth the pains, 
A small force may harass and check 
him, whilst Lee can detach whatever 
troops may be required to Bragg’s 
assi-tance. In the mean time Meade 
must either advance slowly from 
Alexandria, restoring the railway ag 
he goes, or advance without the aid 
of the railway, in which case his 
supplies will be very precarious; or 
transfer bis line of operation either 
to the Shenandoah valley or to 
the Fredericksburg road. Such @ 
transference will take time, and 
events bave proved that on either 
line he may be checked by an in- 
ferior force. Richmond, therefore, 
is safe for the present, though Lee's 
army should be weakened by de 
tachments to the South-west. In 
that region the advantages of man 
ceuvring are all on the side of the 
Confederates; for whereas the Fe 
deral army in Chattanooga is de 
pendent on a single long line of 
communication through Nushville, 
and the line of railway to Memphis 
which the receat. occupation of 
Bridgeport is said to have opened, 
the Confederates are free to operate 
on a wide arc, and may attack those 
lines without endangering their own, 
We shall be disappoioted, therefore, 
if we do not shortly bear that they 
bave achieved a decisive success in 
the South-west. 
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Carlyle, the sketch of Richter, by, 311. 

Cavour, Napoleon’s opinion of, 57—po- 
liey of, toward Tuscany, 452—and to 
ward Naples, 453—despateh from:him 
on the latter, 454. 

Caxton, Pisistratus, May Song, by, 635— 
the Boatman, by, 653. 

Caxtoniana, Part XVII. No. xxiii. 
Posthumous Reputation, 1— Part 
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XVIII. No, xxiv. On some Authors 
in whom Knowledge of the World is 
eminently displayed, Chap. i, 149— 
Part XIX. Chap. ii., 267—Conclusion. 
No. xxv. Readers and Writers, 418— 
No. xxvi. On the Spirit of Conserva- 
tism, 419—No. xxvii. Thoughts on 
Politics, 426—L’Envoi, 428. 

Central Committee, the, in Poland, 30 
et seq. 

Chamber of Deputies, the Greek, its de- 
mocratic character, 588. 

Chambersburg, sketches in, during the 
war, 372 et seq. 

Charles II., position of the Church under, 
128 et seq. 

Charles, Prince, of Prussia, sketch of, 88. 

Chartography, sketch of the progress of, 

550. 


Chastelet, Madame du, and Voltiire, 276. 

Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme, 
influence of, 286. 

Chesney’s Review of the Campaigns in 
Virginia and Maryland, review of, 754. 

Church and Chapel, review of, 179. 

Cuurce or ENGLAND, THE STATE AND 
Prospects OF THE, 116—conclusion, 
225. 

Classics, the enduring influence, &c., of, 
184, 

Clergy of Greece, character, &., of the, 
597. 

Coles, Captain Cowper, his Cupola ship, 
704. 

Columbus, the discovery of America by, 
545. 

Commerce, effects of the gold discoveries 
on, 508. 

Concussion, the development of heat by, 
679. 

Confederates, the, their invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, 365 et seg.—sympathy with 
them in England, 636 e¢ seg.—their 
position, &c., 638—spirit shown by 
them, 647. 

Conington’s Odes of Horace, review of, 
184, 

Conservation of force, the doctrine of, 
688. 

Conservatism, on the spirit of, 419. 

Conservatives, charges brought against 
the, as regards Italy, 55. 

Continent, the, peculiarities of the Re- 
formation on, 118. 

Convict system and establishments in 
Ireland, the, 44 et seg. 

Cooke, Mr., his painting of Catalan Bay, 
72. 

Cotton question, the, in connection with 
India, 206. 

Cox, James, head-master of Harrow, 463. 

Cracow, From,,tTo Warsaw—A Letter 
from Poland; 18—sketches in, during 
the Polish insurrection, 20 et seq. 

Cricket at Harrow School, 476. 
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Crime, relations of, to national prosperity, 
47. 

Crivelli, painting by, in the National 
Gallery, 73. 

= position of the Church under, 
127. 


CruiksHank, GeorGe, 217. 

D’ Anville, the geographer, 551. 

Darmstadt, sketches at, 576 et seq. 

David Elginbrod, remarks on, 178. 

Davy, Sir H., his experiments on heat, 
679. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, the voyage of, 545. 

Diodorus, account of the Pyramids by, 
353. 

Dissenters, the modern, difference be-, 
tween, and the Puritans, 131. 

Dobson, Mr., Return of the Holy Family, 
by, 67. 

Dolffs, Bockum, sketch of, 89. 

Dosios, attempt to assassinate the Queen 
of Greece by, 596. 

Doyle, the political caricatures of, 223. 

Dramatist, the, as distinguished from the 
playwright, 429. 

Drury, Joseph, head-master of Harrow, 
468. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil, on, 185— 
influence of French poetry over, 269. 

Ducat Darmstant, 576. 

East, the, great drain of bullion to, 509. 

East Linne, remarks on, 170. 

Ebury, Lord, his views as regards the 
Church question, 116. 

Edward VI., the Reformation under, 117. 

Egypt, Herodotus’s account of, 348. 

Elizabeth, the Reformation under, 121 et 


seg. 

Elizabeth, the Story of, review of, 171. 

Elmore, A., Lucrezia Borgia, a painting 
by, 67. 

Emigration, effects of the gold discoveries 
on, 507. 

Encumbered Estates Commission, the, 
its operations and their effects in Ire- 
land, 35. 

EnGianp, Hawrtnorne on, 610—the 
feeling in Poland toward, ’19—feeling 
in Italy toward, 56 et seq.—peculiari- 
ties of the Reformation i in, 117, 118— 
feeling in, toward the American belli- 
gerents, 636—the navy of, compared 
with that of France, 697. 

Estvan, B., War Pictures from the 
South, by, reviewed, 759. 

Ewell, General, the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania by, 372—sketch of, 385. 

Faed, Mr., the works of, in the present 
Exhibition, 71. 

Fagging at Harrow, 480. 

Fame, on the desire of, 2. 

Federals, the, tone and policy of, toward 
England, 636 et seg.—their mode of 
carrying on the war, 647. 

Fichtelgebirge, life in the, 312. 
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Fielding, knowledge of the-world shown 
in the works of, 270, 271. 

Finances of India, statistics of, 201. 

Fine Arts, report of the Commissioners 
on the, 75. 

Finkenstein, Mr., the attack on, 25. 

Foggy night in Orford, remarks on, 169. 

Foot-ball at Harrow, 477. 

Force, the conservation of, what, 688. 

Fox, his knowledge of the world, and 
ignorance of his time, 149. 

France, sympathy of the Poles with, 19 
—views and position of, toward Italy, 
54 et seg.—expectations in Prussia of 
war with, 85—the navy of, compared 
with that of England, 697. 

Fremantle’s Three Months in the South- 
ern States, review of, 766. 

French literature, influence of, on Dry- 
den, &c., 269. 

Fresco, Messrs. Herbert and Maclise, on, 
76. 

Friction, the development of heat by, 
679. 

Friendship, Rochefoucauld’s maxims on, 
examined, 153 et seg. 

Galacia, sketches in, during the Polish 
insurrection, 20. 

GARDEN, IN THE, 244, 

Gennarelli, Epistolario Politico Toscano, 
by, reviewed, 449. 

Geographical discovery, recent progress 
of, 548. 

Greorce CRUIKSHANK, 217. 

GerryspuRG, THE BATTLE OF, AND THE 
CAMPAIGN IN PENNSYLVANIA, 365 — 
account of the battle, 377. 

Gil Blas, knowledge of the world dis- 
played in, 278. 

Gilray, the caricatures of, 217. 

Glasse, Dr., one of the teachers at Har- 
row, 467. 

Glencree, the training farm at, 48. 

Goethe as an illustration of knowledge 
of the world, 164 et seq. 

Gotp anp Socrat Poxiries, 499, 

Golden Bridge, the convict settlement 
at, 44. 

Goldsmith, his ignorance of the world, 
149. 

Gordon, Sir J. W., the portraits of, 71. 

Grabow, M., President of the Prussian 
Chamber, 89. 

Greece, sketch of the history of, since 
King Otho’s accession, 586 et seq. 

Greek army, the, its character, &., 592. 

Greek Revolution, the, circumstances 
which led to, &., 586 et seq. 

Guerazzi, the dictator of Tuscany, 450 
et seq. 

H. B., the political caricatures of, 223. 

~—n Mr., The Painters’ Camp, by, 

2. 
“ Handing up,” a Harrow custom, 479, 
ow Scuoot, 457. 
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HawrTorne on ENGLAND, 610. 

Heat, TYNDALL on, 679. 

Heath, Dr., his election ‘as head-master of 
Harrow, 465, 467. 

Henry VIIL, true nature of his struggle 
with Rome, 117. 

Herbert, J. R., Judith, by, 67—his paint- 
ings for the House of Lords, 76. 

Herodotus, his account of the Pyramids, 
848 et seq. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, sketch of the history 
of, 583, 

Hill, General, at the battle of Geéttys- 
burg, 377. 2 

Historicus, the letter of, on the American 
question, 639 et seq. 

Hockey, as played at Harrow, 478. : 

Hood, General, the Confederate division i 
of, 371. 

Hooper, Bishop, the views of, 119. 

Horace, TRANSLATION oF, 184. 

Horne, William, head-master at Harrow, 
462. 

Hotels, Irish, 41. 

Hudson, Sir James, the removal of, 456. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, on, 550. 

Hunchback, the, Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of, 438. 

Hunt, Holman, portrait of Dr. Lushing- 
ton by, 70. 

Income-tax, modifications of the, in In- 
dia, 202. 

Inpran Prosperity, 198. 

InsurceNt Camp, Visit TO AN — Letter | 
from Poland, No. IIL, 138. ‘ 

International Exhibition, probable effects 
of the, on art, 65, 

In tHE Garpen, 244. 

INVITATION, THE, 749. 

Irevanp RevisitTep, 85. 

Iron-cased ships, first introduction of, 
and comparison of those of France and 
England, 702 et seg. 

Italians, national characteristics of the, 
448. 

ITALY, WHY HAS SHE NOT DONE MORE? 54. 

Traty, To-Day rn, 448. 

Jack o’ Lantern, a Harrow game, 478. 

James I., the position, &c., of the Church 
under, 124 et seg. 

Jean Pavt Ricuter, 310. 

Jones, Sir William, at Harrow, 466. 

Johnson as an illustration of knowledge 
of the world, 270. 

Johnston, Mr. A., works by, in the pres- 
ent Exhibition, 71. 

Johnston’s Royal and Physical Atlases, 
552. 

Joule, Mr,, his experiments on heat, 681. 

Juvenal as an illustration of knowledge 
of the world, 15% 

Kanares, Konstantine, the attempt to 
form a ministry by, 603. 

Kells, St. Columbia’s house at, &c:, 50. 

Kensington Schools and Museum, the, 79. 
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Knowledge ‘of the World, on some Au- 
thors in whom itis: eminently. dis- 
played, 149-—-Chap. ii., 267. 

Knowledge of the world and of mankind, 
difference between, 149. 

Knowtxs, JAMES SHERIDAN, the. works 
and career of, 429. 

Lady Audley’s Secret; remarks on, 169. 

Laing, Mr., on the income-tax in India, 
206. 

Land, transference of, in Ireland, under 
the Encumbered Estates Commission, 
85. 

Land settlement question in India, the, 
209. 

Laugier, General de, aneedote of, 450 et 


seq. 

Lie, General, sketch of, 875—at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, 381, 382. 

Lehmann, HL, portrait of Madame Hart- 
mann by, 70. 

Leighton, Mr., the paintings’ by, in the 
present Exhibition, 68. 

Lemberg, a visit to, during the Polish 
insurrection, 26. 

Lepsius, his researches, &c., on the Pyra- 
mids, 359. 

Le Sage as an illustration of knowledge 
of the world, 278. 

Library, the, at Darmstadt, 579. 

Lilye’s Euphues, characteristics of, 162. 

Linden Strasse, the, in Berlin, 83. 

Literature, absence of, in modern Italy, 
449. 

Lithuania, characteristics of the insur- 
rection in, 186. 

Lonpon Art-SEASON, THE, 65. 

Longley, Dr., as head-master of Harrow, 
470. 

Longstreet, General, sketch and notices 
of, 371 et seg. 

Louis XIV., characteristics of the litera- 
ture of, 269. 

Love Chase, the, Sheridan Knowles’s play 
of, 442. 

Lyon, John, the founder of Harrow 
School, 4! 57 et seq. 

M0. W. O., In. the: Garden, by, 244 — 
Amen, by, 497. 

Macaulay’s account of the’ Wigtown 
Martyrs, 743, 

M‘Lachlan and Wilson, the stery of the 
alleged Martyrdom of, 7438. 

Maclise’s Meeting of Wellington and 
Blueler, and his Death of Nelson, 75. 

Maes Howe, the researches in, 49. 

Magellan, circummavigation of the globe 
by, 546. 


—— — his policy. toward No 


Italy, 55 

Manetho, his noon of ‘the Pyramids, 
854. 

Manufactures, effect of the gold discov- 
eries on, 508, 

Mareo Polo, the travels of, 544. 
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Martin’s Odes of Horace, review of, 184, 

Martins, the, at Harrow, 472) 473): , 

Mary; Queen, flight:of the Reformers 6n 
the accession of, 119. 

Mavrocordatos, Alexander, character of, 
588. 

May Sona, by Pisistratus Caxton, 636. | 

Melifont, ancient remains:at, 50. 

Memphis, account of, by Herodotus, 849, 

Mercator . the geographer, first appear. 
ance of his chart; 551. 

Meteors and meteoric stones, specula- 
tions regarding, 685. 

Mexico, the early. civilisation of, 547. 

Millais’s Eye of St. Agnes, remarks on, 69, 
—his other works, 70. 

Millenary petition, the, 124. 

Milroy, the Federal General, atrocities 
of, in Winchester, 368. 

Milton, characteristics of the desire of 
fame in, 6, 

Mogul Emperors, position of India under 
the, 200. 

Moliére’s Tartuffe, remarks on, 272—as 
an illustration of knowledge of the 
world, 275. 

Monasterboice, the sculptured cross of, 
52. 

Money, definition of, 501. 

Mongol Empire, rise of the, 543. 

Monitorial system, the, at Harrow, 478. 

Montaigne as an illustration of know- 
ledge of the world, 274. 

Motion, relations of, to heat, 685... 

Mouravieff, the proceedings of, in Poland, 
147. 

Museum at Darmstadt, the, 579. 

Napier, M., on the case of the alleged 
Wigtown Martyrs, 742. 

Napoleon IIL, review of his policy, &., 
toward Italy, 54 et seg., 57. 

National debt of India, the, 202. 

National Gallery, the, recent additions 
to, 73. 

National Portrait Gallery, the, recent ad- 
ditions to, 75, 

Nauplia, the revolt of, 605, 

Navies oF EnNGLanp AND FRANCS, 
from a French point of view, 697. 

Navy, the Greek, its state, 594. 

Newgrange, the cairn of, 48. 

Nicholas, the Emperor, policy of, toward 
Greece, 597. 

Nightingale, the, its abundance, &e., at 
Darmstadt, 581. 

Nile, the, Herodotus’s account of, 350. 

Nobility, the Prussian, character of, 92 
et seq. 

Name, remarks on, 170. 

Northmen, discovery of America by the, 
543. 

Novets, 168. 

Oup Mars Np New, 540. 

Oliver Twist, Cruikshiank’s illustrations 

to, 219. 
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Orno, KING, THE FALL OF, 586. 

Our Rancorovs “ Cousixs,” 636, 

Pacifico, Don, the affair of, 590, 

Palmerston, Lord, and the Don Pacifico 
affair, 590 —-on the steam ram case, 
643. 

Parliament, the debates in, on Italy, 54 
—the debates on the Church question 
in, 116 e¢ seq. 

Parr, character of Sumner, head-master 
of Harrow, by, 463 — his connection 
with the school, ib. et seg.—his career, 
464. 

Peel, Sir R., at Harrow, 469. 

Pender, General, the Confederate divi- 
sion of, 366. 

Pendleton, General, sketch of, 374, 884. 

Perpetua, CuRATE, THE: a Chronicle of 
Carlingford, Part I1., 97 — Part III., 
245—Part IV., 328—Part, V., 482— 
Part VI., 521—Part VII., 715. 

PersonaL Ipentities, 733. 

Peru, the early civilisation of, 547. 

Phillips, J., The House of Commons in 
1860, by, 68. 

Phoenicians, the, Africa. cireumnavigated 
by, 542. 

Pickett, General, sketch of, 374. 

Picture Gallery, the, at Darmstadt, 580. 

“Pinching in,’”’ a Harrow usage, 478. 

Pirzus, the, public works of the French 
soldiers at, 591. 

Pitt, his ignorance of the world and 
knowledge of his time, 149. 

Playwright and dramatist, distinction 
between the, 429. 

Poetry, the translation of, 185. 

Poets, errors of, as to their own works, 8. 

Potanp, Lerrer From, No. IL, From 
Cracow to Warsaw, 18—-No. III, A 
Visit to an Insurgent,Camp, 133—the 
feeling in, toward England and France, 
19. 

Politics, thoughts on, 426. 

Pollard’s First Year of the War, review 
of, 763. 

Pope, as an illustration of knowledge of 


the world, 267 — the controversy re- 
garding, ib, note—influence of French 
poetry on, 269 — his translation of 


Homer, on, 185. 

Population, diminution of, in Ireland, 
35. 

Portraits, the, in the Academy’s Exhibi- 
tion, 70. 

Portugal, the maritime discoveries of, 
545. 

Posthumous Reputation, Essay.on, 1. 

Presbyterians, views, &c., of the, under 
Cromwell, 127. 

Press, the, general tone of the English, 
toward the American belligerents, 
637. 

Prices, effects of increased supplies of 

the precious metals on, 511, 





Prince-Consort Memorial, the designs for 
the, 77. 

Prussia, the King of, sketch of, 91. 

Prussia, expectations of a war with France 
in, 85." 

Prussian troops, characteristics of the, 
86. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, 551. 

Public works, maladministration of, in 
Italy, 58—slow progress of, in Greece, 
594. 

Publius Syrus, the remains of, 288. 

Puritans, the, views of, as regards the 
English Church, 120 et. seg. 

PYRAMIDS, THE, WHO BUILT THEM, AND 
WHEN? 347, 

Queen of Sheba, the opera of, 581, 

Raymond, M., his work on the Navies of 
England and France, 697, 

Readers and Writers, an Essay, 418, 

Reed, Mr., his iron-clad ships, 707. 

Reformation, the, peculiarities of, in 
England and on the Continent, 118. 

Richardson, the novels of, 271, 272. 

RicuTer, JEAN Patt, 310, 

Ritter, Karl, the geographical works of, 
550. 

Roads, want of, in Greece, 592. ? 
Rochefoucauld as an _ illustration. of 
knowledge of the world, 153, © ~ 

“ Rolling in,” a Harrow Custom, 479, 

Romanism, charitable institutions under, 
in Ireland, 44. 

Roon, General, Prussian war minister, 
89. ¥ 

Round towers of Ireland, the, 5%." 

Royal Academy, the, and its failure, 66— 
the exhibition of 1863, #, e¢ seg. 

Rumford, Count, his experiments on 
heat, 679. 

Russell, Lord, the removal of Sir James 
Hudson by, 456 — on the steam-ram 
case, 643. 

Russia, policy of, as regards the Polish 
insurrection, 147. 

Russian war, the, conduct of Greece 
during, 590. 

Russians, atrocities of the, in Poland, 
25. 

8. F., On Hearing Week-day Service at 
Westminster Abbey, by, 346. 

St. Columba’s House at Kells, the ruin 
called, 50, 

St. Kiarn, the fountain of, 50. 

St. Paul’s, the proposals for the decora- 
tion of,.78. 

St. Simon, the Due de, as an illustration 
of knowledge of the world, 152. __, 
Savoy conférence, the first, 125 — the 

second, 128. 

School for Scandal, the, knowledge of the 
world shown in, 272. 

Scotland, contrasts between, and Ireland, 
89, 41. 

Scott, Gilbert, his work on Westminster 
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Abbey, 77—his design for the Prince- 
Consort. Memorial, ih. 

Scott, Sir Walter, as an_ illustration of 
knowledge of the world, 281. 

Screw-propeller, first introduction | of, 
into war-ships, 701 et seg. 

Sculptured crosses of. Ireland, the, 51. 

Senate, the Greek, character of, 588. 

Shakespeare, indifference to fame in, 6— 
knowledge of the world displayed by, 
159, 

Shanks, Jobn, the restorer of Elgin Ca- 
thedral, 51. 

Shelley’s translation of the Hymn to 
Mercury, 185. 

Shenandoah valley, sketches in.the, 366. 

Sheridan, the comedies of, 272 — asa 
pupil at Harrow, 467. 

Sreripan Know es, 429. 

Siberia, probable effects of the gold- 
mines on, 507. 

Silver, the only recognised money in 
China, 503, 504, 


* Smollett, the novels of, 271. 


Spectre oF MitaGeio, THE, 293. 

Speech-days, the, at Harrow, 475. 

Sprke’s, Caprain, WELComE, 264. 

Spenser, influence of Italian poetry on, 
269. 

Steam, first introduction of, into war- 
ships, and comparison of the steam 
navies of France and England, 700 
et seq. 

Steam-ram case, the arguments on the, 
643, 

Steele, knowledge of man and ignorance 
of the world shown by, 149. 

Sterne, knowledge of the world shown 
in the works of, 271. 

Stone, Mr. Napoleon on the road from 
Waterloo, by, 69. 

Stonewall brigade, the, 376. 

Strabo, account of the Pyramids by, 354. 

Stuart, General, sketch of, 388, 


‘Study, rules regarding, 418, 


Sumner, Robert, head-master of Harrow, 
463, , . 

Sun, the, speculations as to the source 
of its heat, 685. 

Tara, 624. 

Tayior, Captain Meapows, Tara, by, 
reviewed, 624. 

Thackeray, Thomas, head-master of Har- 
row, 463. 

Theatre at Darmstadt, the, 580. 

Thirty-nine Articles, first publication of 
the, 123. 

Titan, Jean Paul Richter’s, review of, 
310, 


Index. 


To-Day In Iraty, 448., 

Tony Burien, Part.1., 895 — Part IL, 
554—Part LL, 659. . 

Translation, difficulties of, 184. 

Trevelyan, Sir C., on the Land settlement 
question in India, 211, 

Tulloch, Principal, on the case of the - 
alleged Wigtown martyrs, ‘743. 

Tuscany, the Grand-Duchess of, her let- 
ters, 449, 452. 

TynpaLt on Heat, 679, 

Unper rae Limes — Pen-and-Ink Photo- 
graphs from Berlin, 83. 

Uniformity, the first Act of, 122 — the 
second, 129. 

Universal suffrage, influence of, in Greece, 
589. 

Vasco di Gama, passage of the Cape by, 
545. 

Vaughan, Dr., as head-master of Harrow, 
470. 

Vincke, sketch of, 90. 

Virchow, Dr., 90, 

Virginius, Sheridan Knowles’s play of, 
436. 

Voltaire as an illustration of knowledgé 
of the world, 275. 

Von Sybel, sketch of, 90. 

Vyse, Colonel Howard, his researches on 
the Pyramids, 356 e¢ seq. 

Waldeck, a member of the Prussian As- 
sembly, 90. 

Waller, resemblance of, to the French 
poets, 269. 
Walpole, Horace, as an illustration of 
knowledge of the world, 157 et seg. 
War, influence of, on the geography of 
states, 540. 

Ward, ©. M., painting by, in the Exhibi- 
tion, 69. 

Ward, Mrs. E. M., Episode in the Life of 
Queen Mary, by, 69. 

Warsaw, sketches in, during the insurrec- 
tion, 29 et seq. 

Water-glass, the new process of painting 
in, 75, 76. 

Westminster ABBEY, ON 
Weex-pay Service at, 346, 

Whigs, the, their policy toward Italy, 
55 


HEARING 


Wielopolski, the Marquis, his character, 
&c., 32 et seq. 

Wictown Martyrs, Tur, 742. 

Winchester (U.8.), sketches in, 367. 

Wordsworth, Christopher, as head-mas- 
ter of Harrow, 470. 

Writers and Readers, an Essay, 418. 

Yeames, W. F., painting in the Exhibi- 
tion, by, 69. 
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